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HE homage which 
America pays to Phillips 
Brooks is an unprece- 
dented homage. His 
name is everywhere 
spoken, and there is the 
continual and universal 

+ witness tothe place which 

he fills in the hearts of men, and to the in- 

fluence which he has possessed and which 
will not pass away, though he is no longer 
seen. Many are describing his life and 
attempting to account for his power. 
Every one who has had connection with 
him presents his personal recollections, 
and every word is of value. It will be in 
the combining of all which is written and 
spoken of him that the least inadequate 
portraiture will be found. His sermons 
are the expression of his thought and 
belief, and of the manner in which he 
conveyed these to the minds of those to 
whom his public ministry was devoted. 
Yet these, ample as they are, constitute 
only a portion of his effort to instruct and 
persuade men. We add to these the 
words spoken in private places, in letters, 
in addresses and lectures for a special 
audience. Around all this, and pervading 
it, was his personality, which to an unusual 
degree revealed itself in the life which 
was lived in the world. He made no con- 
cealment of himself. I once said to him 
that it was impossible to write a man’s 
biography thoroughly ; that his words and 








deeds could be described, but there was 
a reserve of thought, feeling, experience, 
which a man kept to himself, and which 
could come into no memoir. He did 
not respond to my suggestion. He 
seemed to have no knowledge of himself 
which he was not giving. I am confi- 
dent that I was right, and that he had 
thoughts, emotions, pleasures, griefs, en- 
deavors, to which he gave no expression. 
It could hardly have been otherwise. 
Yet while I say this I confess with admira- 
tion that there never appeared to be any 
keeping back with him; any desire to 
withhold anything which was his. There 
was a wonderful transparency in his 
character ; and if we did not see through 
its depths it was not because they were 
dark, but deep. This liberality and sin- 
cerity added to the charm of his life, and 
increased both the amount and worth of 
that which he gave. 

Nowhere could he have been more 
generous and thorough in giving himself 
than he was in Harvard College. The 
frankness and confidence of his youth 
remained the glory of his manhood. 
What he was as a student in Harvard he 
has been in the later and broader rela- 
tions of his life, here and in the wider 
world. It 1s of what Phillips Brooks was 
in his connection with the University that 
I now write. The subject is limited 
in its form, yet he found here the oppor- 
tunity for the use of all his powers. There 
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Harvard University Forty Years Ago. 


FROM AN OLD STEEL ENGRAVING. 


was room in his profession for all which 
he desired to do, and his profession could 
have a full exercise here. That which he 
could do here as a man and a clergyman 
was inseparably linked with the knowl- 
edge and interest and affection which 
sprang from his earlier college life. It 
was the son serving the mother. It was 
an elder son, in the old homestead, coun- 
selling his brothers. ‘The endeared asso- 
ciations, the filial and fraternal hope, gave 
a special meaning to the service which he 
was permitted to bring into the old places 
and under the old name. It was the ser- 
vice of the heart. His great heart cher- 
ished his appetite for the old College, his 
College, Har- 
vard. “The old 
beloved Col- 
lege,” as he him- 


are in the order of nature when we begin 
with the student. 

Phillips Brooks entered Harvard Col- 
lege a boy of fifteen and a half years. 
He brought with him the names and tra- 
ditions of those who had been active in 
making and sustaining the sturdy New 
England life to which he belonged, with 
its confidence in learning and piety, and 
in the virtues which belong with intelli- 
gence and religion. His inheritance was 
generous, and this he knew. Without 
boasting, he recognized the worth of those 
into whose lineage he entered. He was 
well aware that in this regard the lines 
had fallen to him in pleasant and honor- 





self tenderly re- 





ferred to it in 
his last sermon 
in the Chapel. 
His whole career 
in Cambridge 
was marked by 
the naturalness 
which was the 
strength and 
power of his 
manhood. We 





University Hall Fifty Years Ago. 
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able places. He felt the responsibility 
which was involved even in his name. It 
did not offer him laurels which he had 
only to wear, but set before him a prize 
which he was to win. But in what way 
he should carry forward the distinction 
and influence which had been bequeathed 
to him he was yet to learn when he be- 
came a Freshman at Harvard. It was 
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lating as he read there of twenty-five men 
named Phillips and twenty named Brooks 
who had graduated from this University. 
The place for his own name which should 
join the two lines was inviting. 

The College had much to offer even 
then. The blue-covered catalogue which 
was issued twice a year was thin and 
small, but it was compact with promise. 





President James Walker. 


not important that it should be known. 
It was best that his training should be 
liberal and should prepare him for any 
calling to which he might devote himself. 
He came where he could acquire liberal 
learning, on broad lines, and a training 
which would serve him well in any profes- 
sion. As the event proved, he was to 
enter a profession which demands and 
employs all which a man can know, and 
all which he can be. Technical educa- 
tion can never make a good minister, but 
must be supplemented by generous studies 
and comprehensive interests. The work 
of the ministry in his hands was to be 
especially large, and the preparation for 
it needed to be unrestricted. It was fit- 
ting that the world should lie open before 
him and not any path across it. The 
College attracted him with its promises. 
Even the Triennial Catalogue was stimu- 


Ex-President Jared Sparks. 


Less than a hundred pages held all the 
College had to say to the inner and the 
outer world. The corresponding manual 
for the present year has five hundred and 
forty-two pages. Men of the olden time 
may question if the College now offers 
five times as much of learning and train- 
ing as in their day. ‘That it promises rare 
instruction is certain. That more subjects 
are better studied and taught is cheer- 
fully admitted. It ought to be so. But 
while we have a kindly envy of the stu- 
dents of to-day, we shall never deny the 
value of the simpler times wherein we lived. 
This young man whose career we are 
tracing found enough here to engage the 
four years which stood between the boy 
and the man. The College had her two 
centuries and more, and her illustrious 
roll of men whom she had furnished and 
sent out. It was not a large array of 
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The Professors of Harvard University in 1854. 


Proressor FRANcis JAMES CHILD. 
” JoserH LoveRING. 
BERNARD RGELKER. 
Louis AGAassiz. 
BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 
Josian P. Cooke. 
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teachers. In 1855-56 there were thir- 
teen men in the College Faculty. But 
the list began with James Walker, Cor- 


7 Proressor Grorce M. Lane. 
8 - ENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
FRANCIS BowENn. 


“ 


10 Jerrrigs WyMAN. 
II =r Asa Gray. 
12 Ps C. C. Feiton, 


nelius C. Felton, Benjamin Peirce, and 
closed with Charles W. Eliot and James 
M. Peirce. Jared Sparks was President 
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when this boy entered, and in the middle 
of the Sophomore year was succeeded by 
James Walker, under whom he graduated. 
Those were grand days, and there were 
eighty-two men in his class. ‘There was 
enough to be learned and the student was 
saved from the necessity of choosing what 
was best suited to the unknown years 
which were coming. For better or worse 
older men marked out his course. It 
could be done then better than now. 
The room for choice was not wide and it 
seems to have been wisely used. The 
language of the Catalogue is explicit, — 
“ All the studies of the Freshman and Sopho- 
more years are reguived of each Student. The 
same is also true of all the studies of the Junior 


and Senior years, excepting the ancient and mod- 
ern languages, and mathematics.’’ 


Under any form of choice mathematics 
would be taken by very few, so that the 
electives were practically among the lan- 
guages. ‘The lines between the depart- 
ments were distinctly drawn and the pro- 
fessor at the head of each was a man to 
be honored in the distance and ap- 
proached with reverence. We had al- 
most nothing to do with a professor until 
we were half way through college. But 
the tutors were accomplished and dili- 
gent, and possibly little was lost by the 
waiting. In due time there were stated 
lectures by Lovering and Cooke, and 
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more rarely by Agassiz and Jeffries Wy- 
man and Asa Gray, and Lowell and Tor- 
rey. ‘There was a reasonable amount of 
writing after the first year, but in speak- 
ing there was virtually nothing, although 
the catalogue did make some pretence in 
that direction. We thought we were busy, 
and we could have been. We must have 
been learning as the days wenton. When 
one runs his eye down the lists of names 
in the fifties many are seen which have 
done credit to the college. We do not ask 
to have the former methods restored, but 
we shall not cease to believe that there 
was good in them. 

This sketch of the general appoint- 
ments of the college when Phillips Brooks 
entered has been given that it might be 
seen what educational influences were 
about him here. ‘They were less various 
than they would be now for such a boy, 
but they were distinct and strong. The 
college yard was attractive. ‘There were 
fewer buildings ; the chapel was a large 
room in University Hall; Gore hall had 
not been extended, nor Harvard Hall 
pushed into the yard; Massachusetts 
Hall was a dormitory; and there were 
no gates. But there were splendid trees 
and splendid men, and it was “ Old Har- 
vard”’ even then. 

Since those days there has come into 
the college what has been, perhaps with- 








Massachusetts Hall, in which Mr. Brooks roomed during his Junior Year. 
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out exaggeration, described as “a most 
complete revolution both in the studies 
and in the whole manner of studying and 
of teaching.’ This has resulted in large 
measure from the adoption of “ the elec- 
tive system” in 1867. What this boy would 
have made for himself and of himself if 
he had come to the college sixteen years 
later must be left to the imagina- 

tion. 
way the working of the ancient 
regime. Professor Goodwin in his 
Phi Beta Kappa address has given 
a very clear account of the two me- 
thods of college work. When he 
came to the college as tutor in 
1856, “the required Greek and 
Latin were in possession of about 


‘Miss Dana's,” where Phillips Brooks roomed as a Sophomore. 


two-fifths of each student’s time. Next 
to these came the mathematics,” and 
other studies followed. This tutor brought 
in some new ways of teaching, very 
much to the discomfiture of his first 
class, who found the accepted Greek 
text nearly enough correct for their 
purposes and -had no interest in the 
improved readings which had been dis- 
covered in Germany. But this was a 
distinct advance and had the presage of 
more critical methods of teaching. This 
would require another innovation, the 
division of classes according to ability 
and desire. This is rational, and has 
been brought about. But there was a 
general literary culture in the old ways 
and of this most students received a fair 
allowance, proportioned to their ambi- 
tion. The college may not have de- 
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manded a very high standard of scholar- 
ship, but it made this possible for any 
one who would demand it of himself. 
The standard has been raised by “the 
revolution.” Professor Goodwin has 
paid a just tribute to the condition 
of things from which he has had much 
influence in turning the college: 
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The House on Hilliard Street in which 
Phillips Brooks lived during 
his Freshman Year. 


“TI do not forget that under this old 
system of instruction many men left 
these halls inspired with a genuine love 
of classical learning, which has been 
a powerful influence for good to them- 
selves and to others. Some of these 
are still with us; and we look up to 
them with admiration and respect as 
living witnesses of a time when the 
demands of the college were small, but 
personal enthusiasm was great; when, (as Mr. 
Emerson said) ‘ the class thought nothing of a man 
who did not have an enthusiasm for something.’ ’’ 


The orator might well have had Dr. 
Brooks in his mind. He showed the re- 
sults of the ways of college life when he 
was a student. 

He was a high scholar and his scholar- 
ship reached impartially into all the 
branches of study which he entered, from 
necessity or from choice. He exer- 
cised his elective privileges so far as 
they extended, and was faithful in all 
his work. There was some foreshadow- 
ing of his eminence. He had a marked 
facility in writing, and this was a more 
singular distinction before athletics had 
assumed the place which now belongs to 
them. To write well was fame, and here 
was his chief college honor. The socie- 
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Members of Phillips Brooks’s Class. 


1 Epwarp Payson TuwInc. 
2 FRANK B. SANBORN. 

3 Wo. P. P. Loncrettow. 
4 Wm. S. McKenzie. 


ties recognized his gift and were ready to 
employ it in their service. I cannot 
but think that we had in those primeval 
days an advantage over the present in 
that we were expected to recite ; to stand 
upon our feet and give a clear, orderly, 
often lengthy, account of that which we 
had learned. We wrote less, we read 
less, but we said more. There was a rare 


5 JoserpH WILLARD. 

6 James REeEp. 

7 Ropert TREAT Paine. 
8 CHARLES A. CUTTER. 


training for one who was to be a public 
speaker in this necessity for keeping our 
knowledge in mind, understanding what 
we had been taught, and in the ability to: 
express it accurately. It was more than: 
an effort of memory. There was a real 
mental discipline in it. We proved to 
ourselves that we knew by our ability to 
state. We gained confidence and a cer- 
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tain facility in expression which is indis- 
pensable to a preacher. How much Dr. 
Brooks owed to this cannot be told, but I 
believe that it was of great service to him. 
Even then he talked rapidly, and the 
‘training in methodical thinking and speak- 
ing must have been a valuable adjunct of 
his natural power of expression. 

I cannot learn that as a student his life 
was strongly marked in any way. No 
one seems to have detected any promise 
of an unusual career. He does not ap- 
pear to have been especially good, or 
brilliant, or vigorous. He was preparing, 
and the time had not come for the open- 
ing of his life. His companions liked 
him, but without admiration. His spirit 
was true, and he stood well in the de- 
mocracy. One of his class has written: 

“He was a general favorite, always hearty and 
kindly, with an abounding sense of humor, which 
he carried with him through life. At the same 
time, when his four years in college were finished, 
they could not be said to present any remarkable 
features, or to give any promise of his wonderful 
career. No one could have surmised what pro- 
fession he would choose, and almost any calling 
would have seemed appropriate.” 

The associations of college life were 
close in those days. We had the class, 
“our class,” which was complete in itself 
and definitely separated from all other 
classes. There was a community of in- 
terests and of duties. We worked and 
played together.. The feeling of brother- 
hood was real and lasting. Men of that 
period are heard to say, “ He was in my 
class.”” . With all that has been gained, 
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Stoughton Hall, in which Phillips Brooks roomed during his Senior Year. 
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the new measures have done much to 
break up this kind of association. Each 
class is divided within itself and the num- 
bers are so large that even acquaint- 
ance is impracticable. Portions of differ- 
ent classes meet in the lecture rooms, 
and are enrolled for the same examina- 
tion. The advantages are obvious. 
Scholarship is promoted. Individuality 
and independence are cultivated. But 
there is a loss of sentiment. In some 
ways the college means less and is likely 
to furnish less potent memories. ‘Class 
feeling,” which is an emotion differing 
from other attachments, must have en- 
tered into the life of this student. He 
preserved it when he had found his place 
in the world. The gatherings of “the 
class” allured him. He forgot: his in- 
creasing years, laid off his honors and 
his cares, and renewed his youth with 
the men who had been young with him. 
“In the fulness of his powers and the height of 
his fame, he was the same simple-hearted boy whom 
they knew in the old college days.” 
In this was a revelation of the man; per- 
haps an interpretation of the boy who 
was two years younger than the average 
of his class, and may have been less 
known and less marked on that account. 
I have tried to present the surround- 
ings of his student life in college. I have 
not found that there were special influ- 
ences which he felt and which had a dis- 
tinct effect upon his character. He shared 
the common lot. But I cannot resist the 
impression that he felt the influence of 
the man who was 
president during the 
latter half of his 
course in college. 
I do not see how it 
could have been 
otherwise when I 
think of the man, 
and the boy who 
looked up to him 
and listened to him. 
The strong charac- 
ter, the vigorous 
sentences, the forc- 
ible reasoning, the 
plain, robust life of 
Dr. Walker must 
have moved upon 
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Members 
of 
Phillips Brooks's 

Class. 


1 J. C. HEywoop. 
2 THEODORE LYMAN. 

3 Jas. KENDALL Hosmer. 
4 H. Sypney Everett. 

5 SAMUEL C, LAWRENCE. 
6 ALEX. AGASSIZ, 

7 F.C. Bartow. 

8 Epwin Hate Aspor. 


this youth with his large 
heart, his sensibility and 
imagination, his readiness to 
receive and retain what it 
was in the president’s nature 
and experience to bestow. 
The president easily impres- 
sed his thought upon the 
student mind. It was an event when he 
took the morning prayers, and his reading 
of the Bible was with the tone and author- 
ity of a prophet. ‘That this student felt 
this personal force was shown, at least to 
himself, the first time that he preached 
in the College Chapel, when he was 
“frightened”’ as he realized that he was 
standing where Dr. Walker had asserted 
his power and made his presence felt. 
Dr. Brooks’s manner of writing and speak- 
ing was as unlike Dr. Walker’s as it well 
could be. Yet it had the same sincerity, 
assurance and fearlessness ; the same con- 
viction that there was something to be 
said which men ought to hear; a message 
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which must be given; a prophecy which 
needed to be spoken. A sentence of the 
president’s which has lingered in my 
memory is characteristic of him, and 
shows, also, the superb confidence of the 
later preacher. ‘Young men, you have 
much more need of religion than religion 
has of you.” The hopefulness and 
helpfulness of the younger were well 
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expressed in the words of the older 
preacher. “The gospel is a Divine dis- 
pensation of encouragement.” 

The college life ended and the student 
stood upon the threshold of the world. 
Whither should he direct his steps? He 





John Langdon Sibley. 
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did not know what the work of his life 
should be, though there may have been 
a young man’s vision of a career which 
should be useful and successful. The 
vision was not clear enough to at once 
draw him to its fulfilment. His way re- 
turned upon itself and he went again to 
the old schoolhouse on Bedford street, and 
now asateacher. ‘That his effort there 
was brief and disappointing is not very 
strange. He was never a schoolmaster 
professionally or actually. What he might 
have done in another place must be left 
to conjecture. Whether he had any as- 
piration to the master’s position is not 
told ; but few things could seem more in- 
congruous than Phillips Brooks in Francis 
Gardner’s place. The master had risen 
to his high station and was equal to its 
duties. But he was a severe disciplina- 
rian and in his manner lacked the suavity 
of his predecessor. He _ crowded his 
boys with useful and useless information 
and held them in a restraint from which 
they were glad to escape into the freedom 
of college life. It used to amaze the 


boys who came from other schools to 
hear the Latin School boys recite pages 


Thaddeus Wm. Harris. 
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of the grammars, with interminable lists 
of exceptions to all rules. The process 
should have made the scholar fluent, if 
not interesting. But it required an 
amount of drilling which would exhaust 
an ordinary teacher. ‘There were a few 
boys who were dis- 
posed to annoy the 
new master all they 
could, and their ef- 
forts were enough 
to keep his room 
in disorder. The 
youth of twenty was 
not in his place. 
He struggled, but 
it was in vain. He 
could not resist Mr. 
Gardner’s decision 
that as a teacher 
he had failed. But 
the master’s appre- 
hension concerning 
the future of the 
youth has not been 
sustained. It was 
hard to fail, and 
there, and to have it so decisive. It has 
become an amusing tale for those who have 
known him in the years when all things 
seemed possible. But it was a serious 
thing to him. It is probable that he 
never lost the sting of it, even though 
his friends made no allusion to it. It 
was a critical time, more critical than any 
one knew. It was the beginning of his 
true life. There seemed to come an 
awakening of his powers; a gathering to 
himself of spiritual energy ; a determina- 
tion under a new force to make for him- 
self a life. He was a different man from 
that time. His greatness dates no fur- 
ther back. He came to his legal and his 
spiritual majority at the same time. They 
offered to release him from his engage- 
ment to the school and another man was 
found who would finish out the year. 
But he kept his place and worked on till 
the weary months were passed. 

Again he stood on the verge of the 
world. What should he do? Whither 
should his aroused manhood bear him? 
He went back to the college for one more 
lesson. He was a man when he returned 
to the president with the question on 
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which everything 
seemed to hang. It 
would be a fine 
theme for a painting, 
— Phillips Brooks 
asking James Walker 
what he should do. 
The answer directed 
the young man to 
the ministry. Age 
had spoken, and wis- 
dom, and a minister, 
and the youth obey- 
ed. It is altogether 
probable that there 
was some tendency 
of his mind towards 
the profession which 
he was counselled to 
enter. From his 
home he may have 
brought a disposition favorable to it, 
for of six brothers, four became minis- 
ters. He may have inherited an inclina- 
tion towards it. For on his father’s side 
he was descended from John Cotton, the 
renowned preacher of the First Church 
in Boston, and on his mother’s side he 
was in the Phillips line which has been 
so conspicuous in the ecclesiastical affairs 
of New England. There was George 
Phillips of Watertown who came from 
England in 1630; and Samuel Phillips, 
his son, who graduated at Harvard in 
1650, and was the minister at Rowley ; 
and Samuel Phillips, the minister of An- 











The Preacher's Room. 








Wadsworth House. 


dover who, with his brother, founded 
Phillips Academy at Andover, which was 
designed, in part, to raise up ministers 
for the churches. ‘There was enough in 
his inheritance to turn the mind of this 
young man towards the profession in 
which his family had already invested so 
much, both in men and in money. 

But whatever came to him in this 
way, it is incredible that there should 
not have been some attraction in a pro- 
fession for which he was so preéminently 
fitted : some stirring of the mind and heart 
as he thought upon the work in which he 
was to have such signal success. Surely 





Wadsworth House. 
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nature must have given some premonition 
which should anticipate a life which was 
as natural as it was faithful and grand. 
Yet he was deliberate in his choice. He 
could not be otherwise with Dr. Walker 
as his adviser. We have a sermon by the 
President, “On the Choice of a Profes- 
sion.” It was preached in the College 
Chapel, and we can gather from it the 
counsel which he gave to this inquirer: 
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work. In 1859 he was a minister in 
Philadelphia, twenty-four years old, and 
three years later was the rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity. Presently 
there came tidings of the new preacher 
who in troublous times was moving a 
strange city against its will by his eloquent 
boldness, through his love of humanity 
and of his country. Still there were few 
here who knew much of him or his work. 





Appleton Chapel. 


“In choosing a profession we should take 
care not to allow too much weight to 
local and temporary considerations.” The 
young man is to consider “what he was 
made for, taking into view at the same 
time his intellectual aptitudes, and _ his 
moral needs and dangers.” He is to hear 
“the voice of God speaking in his own 
nature, which, when distinct and em- 
phatic, he has no right to’ disregard.” 
Whether this young man heard these 
words or not, these principles were ex- 
emplified in his life. 

Thus awakened, advised, inspired, he 
responded to the inner and outer call. 
He turned away from New England, and 
in Virginia sought his preparation for his 


Then came the great day of the Harvard 
Commemoration in 1865, and by reason 
of his patriotic preaching and his interest 
in the Harvard men who had gone to 
“the war,” he was chosen to direct and 
express the religious devotion of the 
College and her soldiers and their friends. 
He had not been enrolled as a soldier, 
yet he had rendered continual service 
through the weary years. He had cared 
for the soldiers; he had helped set up 
hospitals and furnish then; he had 
cheered lonely men; he had encouraged 
the desponding; he had taught loyalty 
from his pulpit and on the streets, and 
compelled men to stand for their country 
—to die for her if that was her demand. 
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It was good service for the country and it 
was a marvellous training for him. It 
quickened all his sympathies, aroused all 
his energies, carried him further beyond 
himself and leagued him with men. The 
great spirit of brotherly kindness which 
marked his later work was fostered in the 
days when the hearts of men were stirred 
as never before, or since. He was taking 
firmer, deeper hold upon the world, and 
this he kept to the end. It was well that 
he should come when Harvard was to 
give utterance to her love and her lament. 
He had been ten years out of college ; 
and now Harvard was to pay her homage 
to her sons. Some were there to hear 
her praise ; many had added 
to her loyal traditions, and 
proved their love of learning 
by dying for liberty. It was 
an illustrious gathering with 
an illustrious design. The 
oration was patriotic and in- 
structive. The Commemo- 
ration Ode is immortal. Yet 
more impressive then, more 
inspiring, uplifting, satisfy- 
ing, was the prayer of the 
stalwart young preacher: 
the utterance of a soul thril- 
led with the love of country, 
with admiration for the 
heroic lives which had pre- 
served her integrity, with 
thankfulness to Him who 
had raised them up, taught 
them, inspired them, and 
crowned their devotion with 
victory. It was the pouring 
out before God of the rever- 
ence and gratitude of a great 
heart. The moment comes 
back as these words are 
written, — the hush of the 
assembly, the eager, painful 
listening, the wonder and 
rapture; the one question, 
—<‘“Who is this?” The 
hour had brought the prop- 
het. The time was at hand when no one 
would ask who he was. 

He was again at Harvard. Four years 
passed by and he was in his own city, and 
the works which have made him known 
and honored were advanced. For twenty- 
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two years he was the rector of Trinity 
Church, and then was raised to his high 
station as bishop of the diocese of his 
own Commonwealth. Of that which he 
did as rector and bishop I am not to 
speak. But his return to Boston was his 
return to Harvard. In the year following 
his return he was chosen by the alumni 
an overseer of the College, and in 1876 
he was reélected. After a necessary in- 
terval of one year he was again chosen, 
and the close of this third term found 
him one of the Preachers to the Univer- 
sity.. The Board of Overseers is a very 
strong body of men, deeply interested in 
all which relates to the University and 


Interior of Appleton Chapel. 


watchful over all its concerns. Dr. Brooks 
attended the meetings with reasonable 
regularity, but took no prominent part in 
the discussions. When he did speak he 
was listened to with attention, and his 
words were effective. He served on 
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committees and was helpful in many ways. 
His name and presence were a help. 
There came a day when he could speak 
with unwonted authority, and when his 
counsel would be demanded. This brings 
us to the time when his chief work for 
the college began. 

In 1881 the Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Pea- 
body resigned the position which he had 
filled and adorned for twenty-one years. 
His resignation brought up new and diffi- 
cult questions touching the religious order- 
ing of the College. It was a time for 
readjustment. Under whose leading should 


the transition be made? The President 
and Fellows turned very naturally to Mr. 
Brooks, whom the College had made a 
Doctor of Divinity, and chose him to be 
preacher to the University and Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals. The di- 
mensions of the double office depended 
largely upon the man who held it. Its 
influence was necessarily undefined and 
virtually illimitable. It was a position to 
which any man might well be attracted, 
from which any prudent man might 
shrink. Dr. Brooks saw the possibilities 
of the place, and was attracted to it by 
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his love for the College, his faith in young 
men, and his confidence in the truth 
which possessed him. But it was not to 
be expected that his parish would give 
him to the college, or that the city into 
whose life he had entered would relinquish 
him without the most vigorous resistance. 
He was made to see that he must remain 
where he was. But he renewed his devo- 
tion to the College, and promised to serve 
her to the extent of his ability and influ- 
ence ; and this pledge he fulfilled. He 
thought also, and with good reason, that 
a minister with a parish, who came to the 
college for occasional service, and was 
not connected with its government, would 
have an advantage over one who was in 
constant and official relations to the 
students. Yet when he gave his answer 
and said that he could not come, Presi- 
dent Eliot tells us, “ He was very pale 
and grave, and he spoke like a man who 
had seen a beatific vision which he could 
not pursue.” 

There followed several years in which 
the services of the College Chapel were 
conducted by ministers who were con- 
nected with the University as teachers or 
overseers. Dr. Brooks was one of these, 
and conducted prayers for two periods of 
about three weeks each in the college 
year. The Sunday morning service was 
given up and an evening service estab- 
lished and maintained, with the assistance 
of other clergymen, who-were invited by 
the President, as chairman of a Commit- 
tee of the professors to whom the Chapel 
services were intrusted. This was a tem- 
porary arrangement, and meanwhile there 
was time to consider what permanent ar- 
rangement was expedient. At length, in 
1886, Prof. Francis G. Peabody was 
transferred from the Parkman professor- 
ship to the Plummer professorship. The 
present Board of Preachers was estab- 
lished, which was to consist of five cler- 
gymen in addition to the Plummer Pro- 
fessor, who was to be the official head of 
the Board. It was thought desirable that 
the preachers should be graduates of the 
College. Three of the ministers appoint- 
ed on the first Board had been serving 
in the years of interim, and were familiar 
with the work in general. Of this Board 
of Preachers Dr. Brooks was more than a 
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member. He had much to do with its 
organization and in determining its meth- 
ods. This method of administering the 
religious affairs of the University was 
without precedent. The university and 
cathedral systems of England offered 
some suggestions, but were not a close 
parallel. The preachers had their own 
way to make, and there were many and 
serious consultations in those earliest 
days, when they were entering on untried 
paths, where it would not do to fail or to 
falter. We were most happy in our Head, 
or Dean, and in the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Hale, and the wisdom of the President. 
But we all felt the seriousness of the en- 
terprise,— for it was an enterprise. One 
of the first questions which confronted us 
concerned the requirements of attend- 
ance at the Chapel. When Phillips 
Brooks was a college student the Cata- 
logue contained this notice : 


PUBLIC WorsHIP. 


“ Prayers, with the reading of the Scriptures, 
are attended in the College Chapel morning and 
evening. All undergraduates are required to be 
present; as they are also at public worship in the 
Chapel on the Sabbath, except such as have spe- 
cial permission, at the request of their parents or 
guardians, to attend other congregations, in the 
City of Cambridge or elsewhere.” 


Soon after Dr. F. D. Huntington be- 
came the first Plummer Professor evening 
prayers were given up. The rest of the 
rule remained. It worked well, there was 
a liberal allowance of excuses, and there 
was no serious complaint. It is doubtful 
if there would have been any general 
complaint on the part of the students, but 
for a few men who disliked the require- 
ment, and succeeded in creating a wide- 
spread desire for larger liberty. The 
Overseers refused to make the change 
which was asked and to have attendance 
at the Chapel a voluntary matter. They 
were unwilling to repeal the regulation 
under which they had lived contentedly, 
and which they believed to be proper and 
expedient. They thought it was emi- 
nently desirable that the students should 
come together every morning. They did 
not require prayer, but attendance at the 
Chapel when prayer was offered at the be- 
ginning of the college day and as a part of 
the college life. The matter was con- 
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sidered deliberately, and always with the 
same result. Dr. Brooks was earnest in 
his defence of the old system. He be- 
lieved in it, and saw no advantage in the 
change which was demanded. But the 
students and their advisers persisted, and 
the question came up under new condi- 
tions. The néw Board of Preachers had 
changed the situation. The preachers 
felt that it was essential to their work that 
they should have the good-will of the stu- 
dents, on whose favor their success large- 
ly rested. They were willing to take 
whatever risk was involved in the change 
to the voluntary system. Almost their 
first act was to advise the College author- 
ities that it was desirable to have all at- 
tendance at the Chapel voluntary. Their 
advice was taken, as a part of the new 
plan, and the present system of voluntary 
attendance was adopted. 

At the opening service on Sunday night 
Dr. Brooks spoke strongly in favor of the 
new way, as the natural and proper meth- 
od of conducting the religious affairs of 
the University. But he depended on the 
loyalty of the students, including those 
who had called for freedom, and on the 
hearty support of all who cared for the 
religious life. We stood at the critical 
point. From many of the students not 
much was to be expected. Many of the 
Faculty were remote from the College and 
were not likely to take morning prayers 
into their daily life, amid their other du- 
ties. But the preachers were hopeful, 
and to their confidence Dr. Brooks was a 
tower of strength. The new way was 
rational. If its success was possible it 
could be achieved under his leadership. 
I may be allowed to add that the preach- 
ers have never doubted the wisdom of 
the change which they procured. The 
freedom, and sincerity, and spiritual ad- 
vantage which have been enjoyed for 
nearly seven years are at least a balance 
against the loss in numbers. But they 
have the right to look for an increase of 
numbers also. 

Under the new organization the College 
year was divided among the six preach- 
ers. In each half year a preacher con- 
ducted morning prayers for two or three 
weeks, and preached on two Sunday even- 
ings. A vesper service was instituted as 
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an experiment, with large visions of its 
possibilities, but much uncertainty touch- 
ing their realization. But a very impor- 
tant part of the preacher’s work was to 
be in personal intercourse with men. He 
was in the ministers’ room at Wadsworth 
House after prayers, and any one who 
wished to do so was at liberty to come 
to him with any question which was upon 
his mind. The inquiries were of many 
kinds, and in all departments of life. 
But the students who brought them were 
in earnest, and it was a pleasure to meet 
them. It wasa rare privilege for them to 
be able to come to Dr. Brooks, and to 
open their hearts before him. Large num- 
bers availed themselves of the opportun- 
ity. They were glad and proud to meet 
one so eminent, to speak to him, to be 
sure of his sympathy, to receive his ad- 
vice, to enter his friendship. Much as 
the men prized these interviews, they 
meant even more to him. He liked this 
contact with young men, this chance to 
look into their thought and purpose, and 
to guide them on their way. It belonged 
to his versatility to be able to speak to 
one man with all the ardor and interest 
with which he addressed a throng. He 
knew what it was to need counsel and to 
find it in a preacher at Harvard College. 

All this service to the College was cost- 
ly to him, but it was cheerfully given. 
The early morning ride week after week, 
the late return after an evening at the 
Chapel, the devotion of the choice hours 
of the morning to other men’s troubles 
and wants,— all this was a great demand 
upon a life crowded with duties. But all 
this was granted with a willingness which 
enhanced the gift. The work grew upon 
him as the years went on, and the success 
of the new plan was assured. The suc- 
cess was made needlessly imperfect by the 
inability of many to know how much they 
missed by keeping themselves aloof from 
the daily service of a man divinely en- 
dowed. He knew wherein the new meth- 
ods failed, and he sought to win the forces 
of the University more largely to the side 
of religion and its daily ordinances. But 


when he could not persuade he submitted. 
He did his best in a work which he en- 
joyed and believed in, that it might be 
made secure for generations to come. I 
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think he would have said that no part of 
his manifold work gave him more satisfac- 
tion than that which was immediately 
connected with “ the Old College.” 

He must have known the honor in 
which the College held him. He could 
not have been unmindful of the reverence 
which was paid to him. He knew that 
he was well-beloved where confidence 
and affection were to be greatly prized. 
He must have felt that work like his, in 
which truth and life were embodied, 
would remain long after his voice had be- 
come still. But he could not have known 
the sadness, the gloom, which would fall 
upon the College when it was known that 
his familiar presence would never again 
be seen under the old trees, and on the 
path to the Chapel door. He never 
thought that when the long procession 
bore him from his Church to his grave it 
would turn aside and pass through the 
College yard, while the old bell tolled his 
requiem, and the close ranks of students, 
standing with uncovered heads, paid the 
last tribute of admiration and affection to 
the Prince and great man who had fallen 
in our Israel. Never in all our college 
life has there been a burial like his. 

What was it that drew the students to 
him and held them there? It may have 
been at first his fame. His name was 
honored in all the land, and every one 
desired to see him and to hear him. He 
was one of the celebrities of the Univer- 
sity. But this natural desire was soon 
gratified; yet they came again to hear 
him. He was like no other man, and his 
presence commended his words. He ex- 
cited, interested, instructed men; they 
liked to listen to him. But this was the 
smallest part of the attraction. His 
teaching found men, explained them to 
themselves, interpreted their visions, 
aroused their manhood. I have heard 
one student say that he used to fast be- 
fore hearing Dr. Brooks, that his spiritual 
nature might have the full measure of in- 
spiration. This was an extreme instance. 
But it was the common experience for 
men to be carried on into spiritual life as 
he led them with his impassioned thoughts 
and words. What was the secret of his 
influence over men? Where was the 
hiding of his power? The answer which 
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many are giving is the true one. It was 
the man. He had learning; he had all 
the virtues ; he was faithful and generous, 
earnest and eloquent. But with and 
within all this was his personality, the 
man himself. This it was which made 
him great in the College. His preaching 
was the expression of himself. His words 
were his own spoken thoughts. They 
came with force, swift, constant, resist- 
less. No process of thinking was dis- 
closed. There seemed no effort but to 
speak, and to compel his sentences to 
keep pace with his feeling. The truth 
was of him, and when he showed himself 
that was the truth. More than most men 
who preach he suggested the method of 
the Great Teacher from whom he learned 
all he knew. In the presence of one or 
many, the word was ready. One remark 
in the Gospel is a revelation of Him. 
When the multitude was about Him and 
his disciples were with Him, “he opened 
his mouth and taught them, saying.” 
Only that was needed. It was so with 
this disciple and apostle. Men saw the 
vital character of his teaching. Its sin- 
cerity was apparent. There are no finer 
hearers than college students ; none more 
critical, more just. They are quick to 
see through a man,— to find out if he is 
genuine, solid; if what he gives is at a 
cost; if his words are simply his life in 
expression. They knew that all this was 
true of this preacher. He gave them his 
life, and it was only life they wanted. 
Philosophy was for the class-room and on 
other days. Logic and rhetoric and sci- 
ence had their own places. The Chapel 
was for religion. On Sunday they would 
go up and worship. They did not care 
to be astonished or amused. They came 
less to be taught than to be quickened 
and enlarged. It was the soul which 
sought the help. They saw this man and 
became more manly in their own desires. 
From belief in him they came to believe 
in themselves. They caught his hope 
and his confidence. They saw God and 
eternal life. If he was an optimist, as 
men said, that was healthful and helpful 
in the College. In all ways life was more 
to them for their fellowship with the life 
which was in hm. It was not a feeling, 
it was an experience which issued in 
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brave deeds, in charities, in honor, in 
manhood. “Let us glorify Obedience, 
which is Light and Life,’”’ he said. 

But we have not completed an account 
of him, or declared the secret of the life 
he gave, until we come to the source of 
his life. We follow his own teaching 
when we look beyond himself. What he 
taught, he did. In this, if anywhere, he 
‘should be trusted, for there was nothing 
of which he was more sure, nothing 
upon which more strongly he insisted. 
His mind and heart, open to the world, 
were wide open to the divine life, and 
this became his own. His last sermon in 
Appleton Chapel was from these words 
of our Lord: “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” 

Of this massive, imperial life which 
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he made his own the memory and the in- 
fluence will abide in the College. The 
College Chapel and its daily service will 
be the memorial of one who gave to them 
their largest meaning. But these are not 
enough. A House which shall bear his 
name, and which shall belong to the re- 
ligious life of the College, must stand 
upon the ground where he walked as boy 
and man, student and teacher. ‘There 
the students of succeeding years shall 
come with their song and prayer; there 
man shall be close to man and men to 
God. There he will be remembered, his 
books will be read, his teachings repeat- 
ed, his days prolonged. No Memorial 
could be to him so precious as this, 
wherein he still should live in “the 
Old College,” “in the power of an 
endless life.” 
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By John W. Pratt. 


‘ HE CITY of Seattle, on Puget 
Sound, has a fascination for the 
stranger equalled by that of few 

‘other cities in the Union. Its phenom- 

enal growth, its remoteness, its beautiful 

situation and the marvellous enterprise of 
its people combine to afford incidents for 

a story of entrancing interest. In 1880 

its entire population was only 3,533; in 

1889, it was 28,715; in 1890, 44,743; 

in 1893, it was over 60,000. Inthe same 

‘time its property valuation has increased 

from $1,626,275 to $43,802,716. The 

resources which could so rapidly afford 
that increase and sustain that population, 

and the circumstances leading to such a 

development, command attention and 

admiration. 

Seattle is not a new settlement; and 
had it not been for a succession of ad- 
verse experiences its growth would have 
been greatly accelerated in its earlier life. 
As early as 1849, while the present state 
of Washington was a part of the terri- 
tory of Oregon, straggling pioneers found 


their way north from the banks of the 
Columbia, where the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany had a station, and where a town 
was named Astoria, after the founder of 
the New York house of Astor. The 
vast pine forests which lined the shores 
of Puget Sound formed the first attrac- 
tion, and on its eastern banks there is 
yet in full operation ‘a mill whose fires 
have never been extinguished for nearly 
twenty-five years. Port Blakely is now 
the site of the largest lumber mill in the 
United States. 

The wonderful wealth found in a coun- 
try of matchless picturesqueness could 
not long fail to be heralded abroad. In 
1851, A. A. Denny, and his brother, D. 
T. Denny, who are among the wealthiest 
and most honored citizens of the place 
to-day, founded a small settlement, first 
at a place called Alki Point, and after- 
ward on the mainland, on the site of the 
present city. Al-Ki is an expression of 


the Siwashes— the local Indian tribe — 
for “‘ by-and-bye,” but conveys the idea 
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of hope. The new comers were well re- 
ceived by the Indians, whose chief was 
named Seattle. ‘This settlement was on 
the eastern shore of the Sound, and in 
recognition of his friendliness the new- 
comers named their town Seattle — the 
nearest approach in English to the pro- 
nunciation of the chief’s name. The 
chief was flattered, but not altogether 
pleased. ‘The name of a dead Siwash 
is never uttered except in a whisper, 
and he shared the superstition that 
the perpetuation of his name would 
give offence to the mysterious power 
his people fear. His objections were 
overcome, and the humble Indian 
has left a glorious monument to his 
memory. 

For several years the village throve 
slowly. It was far remote from the 
rest of the world. Inaccessible 
forests on all sides, the great range 
of the Cascade Mountains on the 
east, the long distance from any 
other port, isolated the small band. 
For years the only incident in their 
lives was the arrival of one of the slow- 
sailing vessels which brought provi- 
sions and carried away the output of 
the mills. Henry L. Yesler, who died at 
the end of 1892, leaving behind a fortune 
of $2,000,000, was among the first arrivals, 
and his small mill was the chief industry 


of the place, the other settlers devoting 
themselves to scanty farming where now 
are huge buildings. ‘The mill was also 
the hotel, the exchange, the gathering 
place of the people. Yet even then the 
shrewd settlers divined that the condi- 
tions were such as to make certain the 
eventual establishment of a great city. 





Burke Building. 


Puget Sound, the great inlet from the 
Pacific Ocean, upon whose shores Seattle 
stands, is reached from the sea by the 
straits of San Fuca, which run between 
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the most northwestern line of the United 
States and British Columbia. ‘The voy- 
ager sailing east from the Pacific, when 
he reaches the mainland end of the 
straits, has before him the alternative of 
going to the north, up through a sound 
dotted with islands, past the western coast 
of Canada to Alaska, or turning south 
he enters the beautiful waters of Puget 
Sound. ‘This inland sea has been formed 
by some stupendous convulsion which tore 
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stores; but, as the years rolled by, pro- 
specting adventurers discovered coal beds, 
immense deposits of iron ore, and, stil] 
later, that in the Monte Cristo district 
are almost fabulous treasures of gold. and 
silver. ‘The precious minerals are in 
quartz, and can only be obtained through 
the agency of expensive machinery ; but 
by a singular freak of nature the ledges 
have been uncovered, and it is no un- 
common thing to trace a clear streak of 
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asunder the earth, and between the Olym- 
pic and the Cascade ranges has left a 
chasm several miles wide, and so deep 
that the bottom has never been reached 
by a sounding-line. Its mountainous en- 
vironments, although forty miles apart, 
shield it from the ocean winds, and its 
waters are tempered by the Japan current. 
On either side, far back up the mountain 
sides, east and west, are dense forests of 
giant trees, affording sufficient material to 
supply the whole commercial world, if 
necessary, for very many years. 

The impenetrability of the woods de- 
terred from active search of the mountain 


auriferous rock up the side of a mountain. 

But these were not the beacons of hope 
to the settlers. The inevitable necessity 
for a salt water harbor in the northwest, 
and the splendid accessibility first of 
Puget Sound and then of its subdivision 
known as Elliott Bay, pointed to the new 
city as the coming metropolis. San 
Francisco, seven hundred miles south, 
situated on a bay, is too far off, and Port- 
land can only be reached after passing a 
treacherous bar. But even that is three 
hundred miles further south, far enough 
off to leave ample room for another com- 
mercial centre. 
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In 1853, General George B. McClellan, 
then a lieutenant of engineers, described 
it as “ the finest naval resort in the world.” 
Two years later, Captain Stoneman, the 
gallant cavalry officer, afterward general 
and Governor of California, made a re- 
port to Congress, in which he thus de- 
scribes Puget Sound : 


“ Puget Sound is the general name applied to 
the great body of American waters lying south- 
east of Vancouver’s Island. It is comprised 
between the forty-seventh and forty-ninth Ps 
parallels of latitude. Its outlets to the ocean 
are by the Straits of Juan de Fuca on the 
west, and through the Gulf of Georgia, by 
Johnston’s Straits and the north end of 
Vancouver’s Island, on the northwest. Its 
shores are over 1,500 miles in extent, and 
receive the waters of the basin lying between 
the chain of the Cascade on the east and the 
Olympic range on the west. For the num- 
ber, variety, and capacity of its harbors it is 
unequalled. No other known arm of the 
sea possesses such great depth of water, 
such freedom from rocks, shoals and other 
obstructions, and such general facility of 
navigation. Ships of any draught may lie 
within a few feet of its shores. The great 
rise and fall of the tides, from twelve to 
twenty-two feet, and the smoothness of the 
waters afford advantages for the repairs of 
vessels upon the beaches. The country for 
which it forms the communication to the 
sea is rich in inexhaustible forests of timber, 
large beds of coal and other mineral productions, 
fine lands, temperate climate and abundance of 
water. Its islands are remarkable for their num- 
ber, beauty and resources. Its shores present for 
their whole extent a succession of deep land-locked 
harbors, perfectly accessible, divided from each 
other by peninsulas, promontories and islands.’’ 


With all these natural advantages, the 
TT, 
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isolated colony suffered some privations. 
In the years 1852 and 1853 there was 
great distress on account of the small 
number of vessels visiting the Sound. 
Pork and butter came around Cape Horn, 
flour from Chili, sugar from China. Some- 
times pork was so scarce that it sold as 
high as $45 a barrel, and flour at $20 a 
barrel, and on one occasion $40. That 
was a notable period. In the midst of 





South School. 


necessity, the people were cheered by the 
news that Congress had directed Jeffer- 
son Davis, then secretary of war, to ar- 
range for a survey for a transcontinental 
railway from the Upper Mississippi to the 
Pacific. ‘Two survey parties started, that 
from the east being headed by Isaac J. 
Stevens, afterward first governor of Wash- 
ington Territory, and that from the 
west by George B. McClellan. It was 
many years before the movement then 
started resulted in the completion of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

In 1855 and 1856, some of the In- 
dian tribes became troublesome, and 
after murdering isolated settlers and 
burning houses, a large body of Klic- 
kitats and other Indians under Leschi 
landed on the western shores of Lake 
Washington. They were joined by 
some Duwamishes and attacked the 
town. Chief Seattle remained loyal. 
The people took refuge in a stockade, 
but they must have succumbed to the 
overwhelming force had not the sloop 
of war Decatur been in the harbor, 
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and sent shell into the attacking horde. 
It was the first experience of the Sound 
Indians of that kind of warfare, and they 
were dismayed and driven off, never again 
to trouble the whites. Shells from the 
Decatur’s guns are still unearthed in the 
course of excavating for foundations. 


oe short 
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er the head of the Sound by locating the 
terminus there. ‘This purpose was carried 
out, and the city of Tacoma is the result. 
Seattle was bitterly disappointed ; but 
with a spirit and enterprise seldom par- 
alleled set about starting a railroad for 
itself. That effort resulted only in the 
construction of a 

line, which 

















| twenty years after- 
| ward was absorbed 
| by the Northern 
| Pacific; but the 
| impetus given to 
Seattle shot it 
ahead of all rivals, 
and it is to-day the 
principal city of 
the State of Wash- 
ington. Not only 
has the Northern 
Pacific been com- 
pelled to admit its 
commercial impor- 
tance by extending 
its business to that 
point, but the 
Union Pacific put 
on a line of steam- 
ers from Portland 
so as to share in its 
business, and the 
Canadian Pacific is 
now assisting to 
carry on Seattle’s 
development by a 
local line from 
Canada _ running 
into the heart of 
the city. But, 
greater triumph 
than all, the year 








Pioneer Building. 


For fifteen years Seattle lived upon the 
hope that the Northern Pacific Railroad 
would make its terminus at Seattle as the 
logical objective point. Had its site been 
unoccupied land, this would have been 
the result ; but in 1873 Seattle made the 
discovery that a syndicate composed of 
the leading lights in the railroad had 
formed a great project to acquire wealth 
by founding a new town forty miles near- 


1893 has seen the 
completed con- 
struction of the 
Great Northern Railroad from St. Paul to 
Seattle as the western terminus. ‘The rail- 
roads doing business with Seattle are now 
the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Seattle, Lake Shore & East- 
ern, Fairhaven & Southern, and Columbia 
& Puget Sound. Large steamers ply be- 
tween Seattle and San Francisco, Victoria, 
B. C., Portland and Alaska; and a large 
fleet of steamers are engaged in the 
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costing $85,000. The total cost reaches 
$416,000, with lots valued at $275,000, 
making a total valuation of school prop- 
erty of $691,237. 

The city owns its water-works system, 
upon which it has expended about $1,- 
050,000 ; it has ninety-two miles, 3,633 
feet of pipe in use, and a pumping ca- 
pacity of 10,000,000 gallons daily. About 
$2,000,000 have been expended by prop- 
erty-owners, and the city is grading and 
planking streets, and work is laid out to 
cost $89,016 more. 

That all this great expenditure is justi- 
fied, will be shown by the rapid enlarge- 
ment of the city’s commerce. The coun- 
try tributary to it is covered with timber 
which it will take many years to appre- 
ciably decrease. 

Seattle’s ocean commerce for year 
ending November 30th, 1891, was as 
follows : 


Ocean steamers entered ; ‘ : 214 
Tonnage : a 


256,535 


OCEAN SAILING VESSELS ENTERED. 











American . . . 106 Nettonnage-. 108,578 

Foreign. . . 19 Nettonnage . 28,607 

Congregational Church. = 

Ws io a SOS 137,275 

Sound traffic. Besides these there are Carrying capacity of these vessels, 205,912 tons. 
ying caf y 


two hundred and fourteen sailing vessels 
engaged in the traffic of the port. 

These figures give an idea of the growth 
of Seattle during the past four years. 
It had been developing steadily until 
1889, when, on the 6th day of June, a 
fire broke out, which completely wiped 
out the business district, and left nothing 
but a heap of charred remains for a dis- 
tance of a mile and a half. The day 
after the fire a new era of activity 
set in. For months the entire busi- 
ness of the city was done under 
canvas; and in twelve months a 
new city had arisen, with fine new 
business blocks, four to seven stories 
high. 

King County, of which Seattle is 
the chief city, has erected a hand- 
some stone court house costing about 
$500,000, fitted with the latest safe- 
guards for protecting records. The 
city also possesses sixteen school- 
houses, nine of them costing together 
over $250,000; the Central School 















First Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Tonnage of merchandise freight re- 
ceived from and shipped to ocean ports : 


RECEIVED. 


From American ports 65,164 tons. 
From Foreign ports 9,437 tons. 
SHIPPED. 

To American ports . 306,143 tons. 


To Foreign ports 29,100 tons. 


The amount of lumber shipped from 


















Second Street 
after the Fire of 1889. 


Seattle proper to ocean 
ports was 6,730,000 
feet. 

During the year 
1891, there was han- 
dled over Seattle 
wharves and docks 
173,045 tons of local 
merchandise freight to 
and from river, Sound 
and coast points. 

The output of her 
saw and planing mills 
foots up 240,000,000 
feet, valued at $2,266,000; her brick- 
yards turned out 137,000,000 brick, 
valued at $1,644,500; she has iron 
works worth $310,000, whose output 
for the year amounted to $617,600; 
in carriage and wagon manufacture there 
is $46,200 of capital invested, with an 
output of $81,000, employing fifty men 
at an average wage of $3 per day; 
shipbuilding has been active ; the planing 
mills separate from the lumbering concerns 
have turned out work to the amount of 
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$1,518,000; in the butchering business 
$200,000 of capital is employed, with a 
pay roll of $71,175 per annum and an 
output valued at $1,145,813.60; in six- 
teen establishments engaged in cigar manu- 
facture sixty-one men are employed and 
turn out 4,680,000 cigars per annum, 
valued at $187,200 and a pay roll of 
$36,720; in furniture (barely begun), 
$124,000 out- 
put; in shingles 
$216,000 output; 
bakeries employ 
350 persons and 
turn out $365,- 
ooo of product, 
etc. At West 
Seattle, Seattle’s 
most sightly sub- 
urb, which lies 
across the Bay 
from the city pro- 
per, a large grain 


Second Street two years later. 


warehouse and elevator has been erected 
witth a capacity of 2,000,000 bushels. 
The largest vessels can find ample accom- 
modation alongside. At Kirkland there 
is an extensive iron-making plant in 


course of construction, which only awaits 
completion of the railroad to vast de- 
posits of ore in order to start up. The 
authorized capital is $5,000,000 and $1.- 
000,000 has already been paid in. One 
of its chief stockholders is General Rus- 
The standing timber of 


sel A. Alger. 
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is estimated at 


the state within reach 
200,000,000,000 feet. 
Notwithstanding the immense value of 
the timber of western Washington, it will, 
doubtless, be exceeded by the mineral 
wealth, which cannot be estimated, being 


as yet practically undeveloped. Coal, 
iron and limestone exist in almost un- 
limited quantities, while copper, galena 
and the precious metals are found in pay- 
ing quantities over a large area, and new 
discoveries of very rich deposits are of 
frequent occurrence. 

The coal measures of the Puget Sound 
basin consist of alternate beds of yellow 
and gray fine-grained sandstone and 
very fine gray arenaceous shales inter- 
stratified with many beds of carbonaceous 
shale and coal. 

Coal from several different localities 
has been tested and found to produce 
excellent coke. With only a few mines 
developed to any extent, and with a 
greater number of our most promising 
mines not sufficiently developed yet to be 
shipping, there was an output during the 
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by the Seattle Coal and Iron Company, 
have been 29,000 tons from January 1st 
to June 1st. This mine is now produc- 
ing over 350 tons per day, and as the shaft 
is extended the quality of coal improves. 
The total output of coal from Seattle from 
January 1st to June rst, 1890, was 201,180 
tons. Whenit is borne in mind that with 
the exception of two very small mines in 
California, producing coal of an inferior 
quality and in quantity not sufficient to 
be taken into consideration, and an an- 
nual output of 40,000 tons of an inferior 
quality from Oregon mines, there is no 
other state than Washington on the 
Pacific Coast possessing coal, the value 
and future of this branch of industry can 
be understood. 

Next in prospective importance to the 
coal, and closely connected with it, is the 
iron, of which there are five grades, three 
of them lying within the Bessemer limits. 

The iron ore of this district has been 
thoroughly tested, and is known to possess 
the requisite properties for producing the 
very best steel. Experts who have exam- 


Front Street. 


year 1889 of 1,000,000 tons, valued at 
$4,500,000. Of this amount King county 
produced 450,320 tons. The output is 
increasing as rapidly as the capacity and 
number of mines will permit. Shipments 
from the Gilman mine alone, operated 


ined the deposits now exposed, state that 
the beds are inexhaustible. 

Seattle is also the central market for a 
splendid farm and orchard country, which 
has not developed as rapidly as the city. 
The result is that over $2,000,000 a year 
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Lake Washington. 


is sent to California alone for fruit and 
vegetables. Chickens and eggs are im- 
ported from Iowa and Nebraska, beyond 
what is raised in the neighborhood. Very 
much of the farming, too, is by men of 
very little experience, who have been 
tempted by the profits. 

The average yield of crops per acre in 
Washington is given as follows : —Wheat, 
25 bushels ; oats, 55 ; barley, 27 ; rye, 27; 
potatoes, 125; hops, 1,700 pounds. 

The wheat average as given is too 
low because of want of system. The 
yield is usually 30 bushels, and it 
reaches 50 and 60 bushels. The 
cool summer nights are against corn 
or sweet potatoes, but sweet timothy, 
oats and potatoes thrive amazingly. 
Three tons of hay, 100 bushels of oats 
and 600 bushels of potatoes do not 
reach the maximum on the best lands. 
Hops are also exceedingly prolific, a 
yield of 4,000 pounds to the acre 
being recorded, but the average for 
thirteen years is between 1,700 and 
2,100 pounds per acre. All decidu- 
ous fruits are very thrifty. 

One reason for the profitable farm- 
ing is that out-door labor is quite 
agreeable ten months in the year. 
The climate is very mild. The year 
1893 will be long remembered, as 
the first since 1886 in which there 
was a heavy fall of snow. A snow 
spell lasting a week was phenomenal. 
The mean temperature for January is 





40 degrees, and 65 
degrees in July. 
Cyclone, blizzard, 
drouth and earth- 
quake are entirely 
unknown, and 
thunderstorms are 
exceedingly rare. 
If a fault may be 
found, it is that 
considerable rain 
falls in the winter ; 
but Professor Hit- 
tell of California, 
in a recent paper, 
says, “the climate 
of western Wash- 
ington is unsurpas- 
sed for its stimulus 
to physical and mental activity.” It is 
in marked contrast to the lassitude of 
more tropical California. 

With all these natural advantages, 
Seattle has become a very delightful city. 
Looking west, it enjoys the majestic 
beauties of the pine-decked Sound and 
the Olympics. Some of the most glorious 
effects ever created by a setting sun are 
to be observed almost nightly in the 


— 
’ 


Occidental Hotel. 
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and the magnifi- 
cence of Mt. Tacoma, towering up nearly 
fifteen thousand feet, and clad in per- 
petual snows, in the rays of either the 


spring and autumn ; 


rising or the setting sun, cannot be 
surpassed. 
The city itself is on a series of terraces, 


so that the busy man leaving “down- 
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' town,” ascends to his home on the hill- 
side and finds entirely new scenes. ‘This 
| he is enabled to do by the unequalled 
street car system. 
ly unknown ; 
lines, run by electricity or by cable. 
Three of these radiate, worked by electric 


Horse-cars are entire- 
but there are sixteen car- 


motors, from a cable-line conveying the 
cars up the hill-side. The electric lines 
extend over nearly 75 miles, and the 
cables over 28 miles, with a capital in- 
vested of over $5,000,000. It is cer- 
tainly the most extraordinary system in 
the world for a city of the size. It has 
two advantages — it affords rapid trans- 
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Snoqualmie Falls. 


portation and offers opportunities for 
every man to have his own home. 

The school facilities of Washington 
are equalled by those of few other states. 
They will become greater as time goes 
on because of the rich endowment. The 
amount of public land set apart for school 
purposes in the state is 2,824,400 acres, 
divided as follows : — For public schools, 
2,488,320; for state university, 46,080 ; 
for agricultural colleges, 90,000 ; for 


scientific schools, 100,000; for 
normal schools, 100,000. 

If the land can be held for $10 an 
acre it will make a princely endowment. 

A fine State University is being erected, 
in a campus of ten acres, to replace a 
building which was built several years 
ago. Then it was off in the suburbs; it 
is now in the centre of the city. 

There are numerous churches, some 
of them exceedingly handsome edifices. 


state 
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This new western 
country is a paradise 
for the industrious 
and economical as 
well as for the in- 
yentive and enter- 
prising. As fine an 
illustration as any is 
afforded by the 
career of the pre- 
sent governor of 
the state. Born in 
Maine, he worked 
on a farm at $1.00 
a day; in 1878, he 
patrolled the streets 
of Seattle, one of 
its two policemen ; 
in 1893 he is go- 
vernor of the state. 
‘There are thousands 
of men in and near 
Seattle who came 
from cities where 
they never dreamed 
of possessing their 
own homes. These 
men will never be 
very rich, but they 
are comfortable and 
beyond the fear of 
rent day, of a spell 
of idleness or lack 
of shelter in old 
age. Seattle has sown its “ booming” 
oats, and the days of feverish real 
estate deals are past; but it has a magni- 
ficent future before it. Congress has for 
some years had under consideration a 
plan to construct a short canal between 
Puget Sound and Lake Washington, a 
lovely sheet of water, spacious enough 
and deep enough to bear upon its bosom 
a mercantile fleet. It will make the 
grandest harbor in the world. General 
Barton S. Alexander, in his report to 
Congress, several years ago, said : 

“If there were such a chance to make 
a great naval depot, so entirely secure, 
with so many advantages of climate, of 
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Angelina, Daughter of Chief Seattle. 


coal, timber, and fresh water free from 
ice, at any suitable point along the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic front, or even of the 
the gulf coast of the United States, 
I do not imagine that there would 
be much hesitation on the subject; 
the work would probably be started 
at once.” 

The canal, which is inevitable, and the 
railroad to the wonderful Monte Cristo 
district, which will be finished by June or 
July, will make Seattle a great city even 
if she had no other resources. The 
Puget Sound country now has a popula- 
tion of 250,000; in five years it will 
be not less than a million. 








MAIZE FOR THE NATION’S EMBLEM. 
By Celia Thaxter. 
PON a hundred thousand plains 
| | Its banners rustle in the breeze, 


O’er all the nation’s wide domains, 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 


It marches like an army grand, 
The continent its presence hails, 
Its beauty brightens all the land. 


It storms the hills and fills the vales, 





Far back through history’s shadowy page 
It shines, a power of boundless good, 
The people’s prop from age to age, 
The one unfailing wealth of food. 


God’s gift to the New World’s great need, 
That helped to build the nation’s strength, 
Up through beginnings rude to lead 
A higher race of men at length. 


How straight and tall and stately stand 
Its serried stalks upright and strong ! 

How nobly are its outlines planned ! 
What grace and charm to it belong ! 


What splendid curves in rustling leaves ! 
What richness in its close-set gold ! 

What largess in its clustered sheaves, 
New every year, though ages old! 


America, from thy broad breast J 
It sprang, beneficent and bright, 


Of all thy gifts from heaven the best, his 
For the world’s succor and delight. oe 
Then do it honor, give it praise ! at th 
A noble emblem should be ours : — sean 
Upon thy fair shield set thy Maize, mee 
More glorious than a myriad flowers, — 

au 
And let thy States their garlands bring, nava 
Each its own lovely blossom-sign ; by h 
But leading all, let Maize be king, “> 
Holding its place by right divine. seam 
supp 
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Old Fort Severn. 


LIFE AND STUDY AT 


OHN PAUL JONES was not a grad- 
uate of the Naval Academy, and 
there is no reason to suppose that 

his services to the country would have 
been any more important than they were 
had he been. What the country needed 
at that time was a brave, fearless, dashing 
seaman, fertile in expedients, ready to 
meet overwhelming odds bravely, and 
skilful to cope with them. All this John 
Paul Jones was. ‘The requirements of the 
naval service of his day are thus set forth 
by him: 

“None other than a gentleman, as well as a 
seaman, both in theory and practice, is qualified to 
support the character of a commissioned officer 
in the navy; nor is any man fit to command a 
ship of war who is not also capable of communi- 
cating his ideas on paper, in language that be- 
comes his rank.””! 


1 Letter to the Marine Board, 1777. 


THE 


By Walter G. Richardson, 


NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Ensign, U. S. Navy. 

These are to the needs of to-day as the 
Bon Homme Richard to the Chicago. 
The necessity of a suitable institution 
where officers could be properly trained 
and educated for the naval service led to 
the founding of the Naval School. It 
was founded in 1845 on a small military 
post, Fort Severn, transferred for that 
purpose to the Navy Department, George 
Bancroft being Secretary of the Navy at 
the time. Old Fort Severn, a circular 
structure of stone, is now used as the 
Academy’s gymnasium, and is crowned 
by a wooden building to adapt it to that 
end. 

The idea of the Academy has always 
been to have the course cover a certain 
number of years devoted to academical 
study, and other years for service and in- 
struction afloat in regular sea-going ves- 
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AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 


. which the peculiar character 
of the institution makes 
necessary. We should think 
it strange indeed if Harvard 
College could have but one, 
or at most two students from 
Boston ; yet that is the state 
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Fac-simile of page from John Paul Jones’ Letter Book. 


sels of the navy. ‘The number of years 
given to each has been changed from 
time to time. When the Naval School, 
as it was called at the first, was founded, 
the course was five years, of which the 
first and last only were’ spent at the 
school, the intervening three being spent 
at sea. At present, the course is six 
years in length, the first four being spent 
at the Academy and the last two at sea. 
Students are trained by a method 


fic 


ona ath her, 


Columbia, and ten “at 
large’; those “at large” 
and for the District of Col- 
umbia are appointed by the 
President, the others by the 
Congressmen. ‘This gives a 
maximum number in the 
corps of cadets at present of 
346; as a matter of fact, 
there are but 308, of whom 
244 are at the Academy, and 
the remainder at sea. ‘Theo- 
retically these appointments 
come but once in six years; but many an 
unfortunate cadet, unable to keep up in 
the race, drops out, and his Congressman 
has to appoint another to fill the vacancy. 
From 1866 to 1882, a corps of cadet-en- 
gineers was also educated here ; twenty- 
five were admitted each year, making the 
maximum strength of the corps of cadet- 
engineers one hundred. Cadet-midship- 
men and cadet-engineers pursued the 
same course for two years and then the 











The Gymnasium. 
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The ‘‘ Santee.” 


technical and professional branches suita- 


ble to each were taken up separately. 
Cadet-engineers were given permits by 
Congressmen to appear for examination 
for admission, and the twenty-five passing 
the best examinations were admitted. In 
1882, a powerful but unwise Congress 
undertook the reorganization of the per- 
sonnel of the navy. One of the meas- 
ures adopted was the abolition of the 
cadet-engineers, calling the cadet-mid- 
shipmen naval cadets, and providing that 
the vacancies in the Line, Engineer, and 
Marine corps should be filled from the 
graduated naval cadets — those not need- 
ed for this purpose to be discharged with 
one year’s pay. The manifest impossi- 
bility of cramming into two years the 
technical course devoted to engineering, 
and that given to the professional educa. 
tion of the Line officer, each of which 
had required every day of two years, re- 
sulted in a modification of. the engineer- 
ing course, so that the graduates were 
really Line officers with a superficial 
knowledge of engineering. This was far 
from satisfactory, and attempts have been 
made to have this remedied by Congress ; 


at present, at the end of the third year a 
certain number of the cadets are assigned 
to the engineer division, and are given a 
technical course in engineering. ‘This is 
better than the method that existed for 
the few previous vears. 

The Naval Academy grounds consist of 
about fifty acres along the Severn River, 
walled in on two sides and bounded on 
the other two by the river and harbor 
front. ‘There are also one hundred and 
sixteen acres belonging to the institution, 
recently included within the walls; but it 
is with the former that we are concerned. 
In this enclosure we have a 


unique 
community, having its residences for 
officers and cadets, hospital, church, 


cemetery, library, lecture-hall or theatre, 
laboratories, workshops, model and recit- 
ation rooms, ships,— both sail and steam, 
boats, gas works, fire department and 
steam fire-engine, bakery, laundry, gym- 
nasium, armory and drill rooms. In fact, 
here one can live in perfect comfort, 
every want supplied, without a thought 
for the world outside the Academic walls. 
The world within is a very attractive one. 
The buildings, grounds, walks and drives 
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are kept as neat as wax; nowhere is the 
grass so green, the shade so pleasing, the 
sun so bright, the music so sweet as in 
the grounds of the Naval Academy on a 
fine morning in May. 

So thinks, possibly, a candidate for ad- 
mission, as he enters the gate with his 
appointment in his pocket. As he takes 
a parting glance at the picture behind 
him, he sees the graceful dome of the 
capitol of Maryland rising at the end of 
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cient knowledge on some of the subjects 
prescribed. 

It is becoming a not uncommon thing, 
especially in the northern and eastern 
states, for the Congressman having an 
appointment to the Naval Academy to 
dispose of to give it to the boy who 
passes best in an “ open-to-all”’ examina- 
tion. ‘This is a good plan, as the smart- 
est boy gets the chance. ‘This saves a 
good many disappointments to boys who 





Interior of the Library. 


the street down which he has just come. 
He turns his back on the State, ac- 
knowledging that the Federal government 
has the greater charms for him. He has 
a heart filled with ambition to do or die 
in the service of his country, and a head 
filled with rules of arithmetic, algebra 
and grammar, and facts geographical and 
historical for the examination which he 
must pass before he begins to do or die. 
Many have preceded him with the same 
resolves, but have neither done nor died, 
for their services have been declined by a 
heartless Government because of insuffi- 


might be able to persuade their Congress- 
men to give them appointments, but who 
are utterly unable to pass the entrance 
examinations; and the percentage of 
such appointees who enter and success- 
fully complete the course is far larger than 
that of those who are appointed without 
the competitive examination. 

The Government pays the travelling 
expenses of the successful candidates, and 
requires a deposit of about $190 to pay 
for clothes and books needed immediate- 
ly. Many a boy takes the examination 
with the firm conviction that if he can 
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Artillery Drill. 


pass he will thereafter stand one in his 
class; but, strange to say, there is 
only one number one in each class. 
He thinks that his trials will all be 
over once that examination is passed ; 
but, alas! he finds they are only begun. 
There is no inscription on the simple iron 
gates through which he enters the Naval 
Academy. ‘They might well bear the ad- 
monition, “‘ Leave idleness behind all ye 
who enter here”; for certain it is that 
only by constant application and industry 
can the student succeed. He has entered 
a new world, where his hours of going 
and coming, of rising and retiring, are 
controlled by a bugle note; his dress, 
recitations, studies, manner of walk, hours 


of meals, in fact, every moment of his 
day are governed by strict rules; even 
his slang is different from that of the world 
at large, and has an odor of tar and a 
smack of salt water.! 

Cadets are admitted between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty,— changed recently 
by act of Congress, the ages before hav- 
ing been fourteen and eighteen; and ex- 
aminations for admission are held in May 
and September. As soon as the examin- 
ations are over, the successful candidates, 


1 A naval cadet who fails in recitation, instead of ‘ flunk- 
ing,” as at Yale, ‘‘ busts,” and if the failure is great, i. e., 
*“‘a dead flunk,” the “‘ bust ” is “‘ frigid”; to make a “‘ dead 
rush”’ is to “‘ knock a four’’; to study hard is to “ bone”; 
while he who, failing to keep up to the required standard, 
is dropped from the Academic rolls, is “ bilged.” ‘* Bone, 
bust, bilge,”’ is the alliterative history of many. 





Boat Drill. — “Toss.” 
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In Times of Peace 


—now become cadets of the fourth 
class — are put to work drilling. If they 
enter in May they go on the summer 
cruise ; if in September, they are soon at 
work at their books. The academic year 
begins October first and lasts until June 
tenth; it is divided into two terms of 
four months each. The studies are so 
arranged that each cadet has three daily 
recitations of one hour each for five days 
of the week, and one on Saturday for 
part of the year; there are five hours 
daily reserved for study, during which the 
cadets remain in their rooms; besides 
these hours a cadet can snatch a few 
moments here and there through the 
day to turn to account in his studies, 
if he needs to do so. The course of 
study is as follows: 
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FourTH YEAR.—Zine 
division: seamanship, 
naval construction, na- 
val tactics, ordnance 
and gunnery, infantry 
tactics, international 
law, navigation, survey- 
ing, mechanics and 
strength of materials, 
physics, physiology and 
hygiene. 

FourTH YEAR.—£x- 
gineer division: naval 
construction, steam en- 
gineering (including 
marine engines, boilers, 
fabrication, and design- 
ing machinery ), physics, 


chemistry, mechanics 
and strength of ma- 
terials, physiology and 
hygiene. 


The work of in- 
struction is divided among eleven de- 
partments : 


Seamanship, Naval Tactics, and Naval Con- 
struction; Ordnance and Gunnery; Astronomy, 
Navigation and Surveying; Steam Engineering; 
Mathematics; Applied Mathematics and Me- 
chanics; Physics and Chemistry; English Studies, 
History and Law; Modern Languages; Mechani- 
cal Drawing; Physiology and Hygiene. 


Each department of instruction is 
under the special charge of an officer, 
generally an officer of the navy designated 
as the head of the department, who is as- 
sisted by other officers as instructors. 
The number of assistants in each depart- 
ment is from three to seven, the total 
number at present being fifty-two, of 
whom forty-one are naval officers. ~Al- 





“First YEAR. — Al- “a 
gebra, geometry, Eng- 
lish and history, French, 
Spanish,’ German." 

SECOND YEAR.— Tri- 
gonometry, descriptive 
geometry, analytical 
geometry, physics, 
chemistry, English and 
history, French, Span- 
ish,! German,'! mechan- 
ical drawing. 

THIRD YEAR. — Dif- 


— 


| 
| 
| 








ferential and _ integral 
calculus, mechanics, 
physics, marine engines 
and boilers, astronomy, 
French, mechanical 
drawing. 





1 Given as advanced course. 








Bow of one of the Training Ships. 
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View from the Library. 


together there are eighty-six officers and 
civilian instructors attached to the Acad- 
emy, although this is not a fixed number. 
The head of each department has an 
office, and in the cases of many depart- 
ments there are buildings devoted to 
their special use, as the physical and 
chemical laboratories, the seamanship 
and steam engineering buildings. Officers 
sent to the Academy for duty in any of 
the departments are selected with a view 
to their special fitness for work in that 
particular department, so that the instruc- 
tion is of the very best. Having been 
through the course as cadets themselves, 
the officers know the needs of the cadets, 
the aims of the course, the traditions of 
the Academy, and what the good of the 
service demands. With strict impartial- 
ity in the marking of recitations and 
papers, there isa tendency to give the 
benefit of the doubt to the cadet. But 
the high sense of justice by which the 
officers are actuated requires that a vigi- 
lant watch should be kept on the interests 
of the service, and that no improper or poor 
material be admitted to the personnel. 
Instruction is mainly given by recita- 
tions from prescribed text-books! and by 


practical work in laboratories and work- 
shops. ‘The Naval Academy is preémi- 
nently a school of application, — one of 
the first, if not the very first, established 
in this country. Here practice follows 
fast on theory. For recitations the 
classes are divided into sections of ten or 
less cadets, each section having its in- 
structor, who assigns marks to each cadet 
for each recitation on a scale ranging in 
tenths from zero to four: a mark of 2.5 
represents the minimum of proficiency. 
At the end of the month the cadets 
are examined in each subject on the work 
of the month, and the examination marks 
are combined with the average of the 
marks given by the instructors, to deter- 
mine the cadet’s monthly standing in the 
subject. At the end of the term similar 
examinations are held on the work of the 
term, and the marks for these examina- 
tions, combined with the monthly aver- 
ages, determine the standing of the cadet 
for the term or year. Cadets whose final 
average in amy branch for a term or 
year falls below 2.50 are considered 
deficient, and are liable to be dropped 


1 Most of the text-books on professional subjects used, at 
the Academy, are the work of naval officers. 
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Drill on Board the ‘'Wyoming.” 


from the Academy. The entrance exami- 
nation and all other examinations are 
written. 

The method of daily recitations is as 
follows: The lesson having been as- 
signed the previous day, the cadets come 
to the recitation room, supposed to have 
mastered the subject matter of the text. 
It may be noted here that all movements 
of cadets through the grounds or from 
one room to another in the same building 
(except during recreation hours) are 
made in military order, one of the cadets 

eing in charge of the section or division, 
and having authority to enforce obedience 
to his orders. The section is marched to 
the recitation room, and after a military 
report by the cadet in charge to the in- 
structor, the latter proceeds at once with 
the work in hand. In such subjects as 
algebra and geometry the recitations are 
principally made at the blackboard in the 
development of formule, demonstration 
of propositions, or application of princi- 
ples of the text insuitable problems. In 
subjects like history and rhetoric the reci- 
tations are sometimes oral and sometimes 
written on the blackboard, when they are 
corrected for style, grammar, punctuation, 
spelling, choice of words, and other faults, 
as well as for mistakes in facts. Explana- 





tions of difficult portions of the text are 
liberally made by the instructors both 
before and after the cadets have studied 
them ; but the cadet is expected to mas- 
ter the text before coming to recitation, 
and, a subject being assigned him to 
recite upon, he works out his own salva- 
tion. ‘Thus it will be seen that a cadet’s 
success depends on the diligence he has 
acquired and the intelligence he was born 
with. No college or school in the country 
of an equally high grade has a system by 
which the student gets so much personal 
instruction as this; the small number of 
cadets in the section enables the instruc- 
tor to give liberal time to each. This is 
a necessity, as it would be difficult other- 
wise to attain the proficiency that is re- 
quired ; for the course is very extensive 
and the time about the shortest in which 
it is possible to get over the ground. 
Consequently, a student must understand 
the subject when it comes in the course, or 
ke will hardly be able to make it up. Lost 
ground is very hard to regain, and every 
day brings a new lesson and a new sub- 
ject. Where lectures are employed, they 
are used to amplify or explain matter 
treated of in the text-books, or are in the 
nature of practical exercises, —as, for 
example, French lectures and readings. 
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Every student follows the same course, 
—that is, the number of recitations and 
the subjects of study are the same for 
each cadet of any one class. In some 
cases the best students are permitted to 
take an advanced course in addition to 
the regular work, but this is only allowed 
in cases of marked ability. In general, 
the studies of the course are enough to 
keep the time and energies of the aver- 
age cadet fully occupied. While colleges 
and technical schools of course offer to 
their students opportunities of advancing 
farther in any one branch of knowledge 
than can be done here, none requires as 
much as does the Academy; very much 
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branches studied, physics and mechanics. 
The instruction in physics extends over 
the year, and the following program gives 
a general idea of the work done in the 
first term: recitations on simple harmonic 
motion ; wave motions, sound, light, and 
heat; practical work in the physical 
laboratory, comprising experiments illus- 
trating the daily recitations, and some 
exact measurements, such as the deter- 
mination of the candle-power of gas and 
electric lights, index of refraction of 
glass prisms, lenses and liquids, focal 
length of lenses, length of light waves ; 
photography; and in addition a short 
course in chemical analysis. During the 





Dress Parade. — ‘* Parade Rest.” 


less study and knowledge than is neces- 
sary here would graduate a young man 
from any of our colleges or technical 
schools. The standard should be high 
because of the needs of the service, and 
it can be made and kept high since the 
life and prosperity of the institution do 
not in the least depend upon the number 
of graduates. 

The branches taught are many and the 
knowledge obtained by the cadets in each 
branch is thorough. It is not claimed 
that every cadet graduated is a specialist 
in every branch he has studied, or that 
he has pursued any one study to the end ; 
but he has a good knowledge of the sub- 
jects, and that considerably beyond the 
elementary principles. In the third year, 
as noted above, we find among other 


second term the recitations in light and 
heat are concluded, and electricity and 
magnetism are commenced. ‘The practi- 
cal work in the physical laboratory con- 
sists of calibration of thermometers, 
determination of the hygrometric state. 
of the atmosphere, measurements of the 
coéfficients of expansion and the specific 
and latent heat of various substances, 
other experiments illustrating the course 
of study and leading to the skilful use of 
instruments of precision, general experi- 
ments illustrating the phenomena of 
statical and voltaic electricity, setting up 
and comparing galvanic cells and second- 
ary batteries, measuring their resistance 
and electromotive force, calibration of 
galvanometers, determination of dip and 
horizontal intensity. In mechanics, taken 
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Navy Yard Gate. 


up in the second term, the subjects treated 
are: kinematics, dynamics, kinetics, hy- 
dromechanics, the motion of projectiles, 
friction and other resistances, the applica- 
tion of mechanical principles to simple 
machines and to instruments. The greater 
part of the academical course, particularly 
in the departments of mathematics, modern 
languages, physics and chemistry, and the 
professional branches, is thorough, as in 
the examples above, although the short 
time given makes it necessary that the 
treatment of some subjects should be less 
thorough than might be desired. Such 
is the case in history and literature, physi- 
ology and hygiene, international law, and 
a few other subjects. Yet in the subject 
of history, in the fourth class (first year) 
Swinton’s “ Outline of the World’s His- 
tory ” is completed in the first term and 
Green’s “Short History of the English 
People,” in the second. While not 
being as much of a course as could be 
desired for a general education, it is 
sufficient for the technical one here given, 
and gives a good ground for future read- 
ing, especially as the examination for 
admission requires a pretty thorough 
knowledge of American history. 

It will be seen that the application in 
the laboratory of principles studied in 


the text-books is at once made, so that a 
working knowledge goes along with the 
theoretical; and it may be mentioned 
that the course on electricity and magne- 
tism, which extends through the first term 
of the fourth year, is a very complete 
one, giving much theoretical and practi- 
cal instruction in these important branches. 
The scope of all departments is continu- 
ally increasing. Especially is this the 
case with those treating of ordnance, 
ship-building, electricity and magnetism, 
marine engines and deviation of com- 
passes. Compare the treatment of any 
of these subjects twenty years ago with 
their treatment to-day and it will at once 
be seen what immense progress has been 
made in them. It is imperative that the 
naval officer should be abreast of the times, 
and every endeavor is made to keep the 
course up to the discoveries and inven- 
tions of the day. 

Particular attention is given to the 
practical work in all the departments. The 
cadet on finishing a text-book is not merely 
a master of the subject of the text, but has 
actually applied the principles. As stated 
before, — and too much stress can not be 
laid upon the fact, —this is essentially a 
school of application, and its graduates 
are proficient in more than theory. 
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From the examination of candidates 
for admission until the end of the fourth 
year the process of instruction is a weed- 
ing out. About sixty per cent of the 
candidates are admitted ; while of those 
that enter forty-two per cent only are 
graduated.! ‘Thé greater part of those who 
drop out do so at the end of the first year. 
‘The figures need no explanation or apol- 
ogy ; what the course requires and what the 
navy requires is brains ; and the moderate- 
ly or fairly intelligent lad will have to work 
hard to get through. On the other hand, 
from his entrance to the Academy until 
the final examina- 
tions have been pas- 
sed, six years later 
(after he has return- 
ed from a two years | 
cruise), the cadet is 
engaged in a compe- 
tition with his fellows, 
keen, constant and 
honorable ; for on his 
standing in his class 
depends whether he 
gets his commission 
as an Officer or is re- 
legated to the peace- 
ful walks of civil life. 

If he stands high, he 
studies hard to stand 
higher, in order to 
take future rank 
above somebody 
else ; if he stands be- 
tween fifteen and 
twenty, he studies 
hard to stand a little 
higher, — for while the law requires 
that fifteen cadets be commissioned each 
year, no more are taken into the service 
unless more vacancies have occurred in 
the Line, Engineer, and Marine corps the 
preceding year. And the poor lad who 
finds it hard work to get the 2.5 neces- 
sary that he may remain, studies as hard 
as the rest. The education given by the 
Academy is an expensive one, and a cadet 
who graduates has a thorough ground- 
1 These figures are obtained from an examination of the 
results of ten years. The period examined was during the 
time when the age of admission was between fourteen and 
eighteen years. The same figures, however, represent the 
result at West Point, where practically the same system 


prevails, and where the age of admission is from seventeen 
to twenty-two years. 
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work that fits him for almost any scien- 
tific pursuit; the cadet knows this, and 
that his living for six years, a chance to 
see a little of the world on the two years 
cruise, and an honorable discharge with 
$1000, are to be obtained if he can only 
get that 2.5. Tecumseh,” the figure- 
head of the old Delaware, is called the 
“God of Two-Five,” and silently views 
the cadets as they daily march by him to 
their recitations, and those struggling for 
a “two-five”’ send a pleading look into 
his grim old face and try to tip their caps 
to him without being detected by their 


Artillery Drill. 





comrades. It is said that on nights be- 
fore examinations flitting figures are 
sometimes seen here and mumbled 


orisons are heard, the last resort of the 
desperate, unsatisfactory cadet. 

It is to be noticed that the studv of 
the classic languages finds no place here. 
The mental drill given by their study is 
here obtained from mathematics, neces- 
sary in most of the professional branches. 
While the necessary studies so completely 
absorb the time as to preclude the possi- 
bility of introducing any such subjects as 
philology, metaphysics or political econ- 
omy, desirable in a broad education, it 
must‘ be admitted that for a technical 
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The Home of the Superintendent. 


course that of the Naval Academy is a 
very broad one. The time now devoted 
to the course is fully occupied, and more 
could be employed; though it is prob- 
ably advisable that any addition to the 
course should be made later, after the 
cadet becomes an officer, in the form of 
a post-graduate course, as is now done 
to a limited extent at the Naval War 
College at Newport. 

It may be said that the first two years 
are preparatory to the last two, in which 
are taken up all the technical and profes- 
sional subjects; although the practical 
instruction in pro- 





day morning, 8 
A.M. to 1 P.M., 
is occupied with 
exercises on board 
ship while under 
way, seamanship 
and gunnery drills 
taking place in al- 
ternate weeks. The 
drills and exercises 
include the follow- 


School of the 
soldier, company, 
and battalion; ar- 
tillery with howitz- 
ers on shore and 
in boats; signals ; 
mortar ; great guns ; 
torpedoes ; machine 
guns; target prac- 
tice with revolver, rifle, great gun, and 
machine gun; monitor under way ; knot- 
ting and splicing; handling sails and 
spars; handling ships under way; fleet 
tactics under oars and under sails and 
with steam launches ; boat sailing ; work 
in the machine shops, fire-room, and 
engine-room; fencing with small and 
broad sword ; boxing ; swimming; danc- 
ing; and exercises in the gymnasium. 

These drills, as will be seen, furnish 
physical exercise in great variety, and 
come at the right time in the day to re- 
lieve the fatigue resulting from six hours 





fessional matters 
begins, in the shape 
of the many and 
varied drills, as soon 
as the candidate 
enters. Drills and 
exercises take place 
four days in the 
week, from 4.00 to 
5.30 P.M. Wed- 
nesday afternoons 
from 4 o’clock to 
supper time and 
Saturdays after 1 
P.M. are given up 
to recreation. From 
March 1o to the 











end of the year 
the whole of Satur- 





The ‘' Antietam,” the Working Model of a Full-Rigged Ship, 41 feet long. 
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of study and recitation. With the ex- 
ception of the last half dozen, they take 
place in the open air, except when stormy 
weather makes it necessary to have them 
in the armory or other drill room. All 
exercises are compulsory on all cadets, 
the sick being excused on recommenda- 
tion of the medical officer on duty for 
the day. Gymnastics are compulsory 
during the first year, but optional there- 
after; the annual exhibition of general 
gymnasium work shows results that are 
unexcelled in the country. 

When the cadets are first admitted, 
they are of all degrees of awkwardness 
and clumsiness, as is to be expected from 
their rapid growth, youth, and lack of 
previous proper training in easy and 
graceful carriage. ‘To them the drills at 
the start seem long and fatiguing, but 
they very soon become used to the differ- 
ent exercises, and the beneficial results 
are seen at once; gawkiness disappears, 
and in its place we see the straight, sup- 
ple, graceful carriage, the sure result of 
a systematic military training. A search- 
ing physical examination is part of the 
entrance examination and of each subse- 
quent annual examination, so that the 
cadets graduated are a set of picked men, 
mentally and physically. The regular 
hours for rising and retiring, the excel- 
lent physical exercise, and the plain, 
wholesome, substantial food taken at the 
age when youth is so rapidly developing 
into manhood can hardly fail to make 
fine physical specimens from selected 
material. The health of the corps is 
remarkable, there having been but eigh- 
teen deaths since 1853 —and several of 
these the result of accidents. 

Another great help in the physical de- 
velopment of the cadet is the practice 
cruise. In fact, these cruises are very 
valuable in every way, giving three months 
of application in the professional branches. 
About June 12 of each year the cadets 
of the first, third ard fourth classes are 
embarked upon the practice ship for the 
summer cruise, and the time until Sep- 
tember 1 is spent at sea in the perform- 
ance of the practical duties of seamen 
and officers, when the cadéts do the work 
of handling sails, spars, boats and guns, 
and handle the ship under sail in the 
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various evolutions, such as_ tacking, 
wearing, box-hauling, and chappeling. 


Throughout the cruise the cadets of the 
first class are given in rotation the posi- 
tions of responsibility in charge of the 
different parts of the ship, as though they 
were Officers. The Constellation has 
been for many years the practice ship, 
and her name alone inspires patriotic 
recollections of former naval prowess. 
On the return of the ship in September, 
the cadets disembark from her, brown as ¢ 
berries and tough as nuts, with a slight 
roll in their walk and a little more sea in 
their talk than previously. From Sep- 
tember 1 to October 1, all except the 
fourth class are granted leave, and glad- 
den the hearts of their relatives and 
friends — especially their young lady 
friends— by their manly appearance, 
their handsome uniforms, their accom- 
plishments, their nautical talk, and their 
accounts of life at the Naval Academy. 

During the summer, the second class, 
remaining at the Academy, has been 
employed in the forenoons with work in 
the machine shops and in the afternoon 
with exercises in boats and at target prac- 
tice with machine and great guns. Be- 
sides the Constellation, soon to be replaced 
by a modern steel steamer, Bancroft, there 
are at the Academy the old sloop-of-war 
Santee, used for instruction in handling 
broadside guns; the Wyoming, a steam 
corvette, used for seamanship drill and 
great gun target practice; the Standish, 
an iron tug also used for target practice ; 
the monitor Passaic ; and the side-wheel 
tender, Phlox. There are also twelve 
steam launches and the same number of 
cutters, by means of which the cadets 
are thoroughly instructed in the evolu- 
tions of boats under steam, sails, and 
oars. 

The principles underlying the instruc- 
tion at the Naval Academy are these: 
In order to command one must learn to 
obey ; that one may know when a thing 
is properly done, he must know how to do 
it himself. The first lesson taught is un- 
questioning obedience to properly con- 
stituted authority and respect therefor. 
In the chapel are mural tablets, and scat- 
tered through the grounds are monu- 
ments to the memory of brave men, com- 
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memorating valorous deeds. With the 
story of Cushing, Herndon, Mackenzie, 
and many others daily recalled by visible 
tokens it would be strange if there were 
not kindled a desire to emulate them 
should occasion offer. Certain it is, that 
in the day of trial the graduate is not 
found wanting. ‘To mention Samoa is to 
recall thrilling incidents and the actions 
of brave men who did credit to them- 
selves, the service, and the country ; and 
it is a matter of congratulation and pride 
that the naval cadets bore themselves in 
those perilous days like veterans. 

The discipline is under the special 
charge of the Commandant of Cadets, 
an officer second in rank to the Superin- 
tendent, who is assisted by four officers 
in “executive duty.” Infractions of reg- 
ulations are punished by a system of de- 
merits, the number being proportioned 
to the gravity of the offence, while extra 
punishments such as confinement on 
board the Sanéee, loss of privileges, or 
extra drill, suited to the offence, are given 
for the more serious breaches of disci- 
pline.! A maximum yearly number of 
demerits is allowed a cadet, the number 
being decreased with each year of his 
stay; if a cadet receives more than the 
allowed number he is deficient in con- 
duct and liable to dismissal the same as 
if unsatisfactory in a study. 

At the end of the year a standing in 
conduct is fixed for each class in accord- 
ance with the number of demerits re- 
ceived. ‘The standing in each branch of 
study, in conduct, and in the summer’s 
work are combined to form a merit roll 
for the year. In making up these merit 
rolls, the mark in each study is multiplied 
by a certain coéfficient, constant for that 
study and class; from the sum of these 
products is subtracted for each demerit 
an amount that increases each year of 
the course, thus putting a premium on 
good behavior. By increasing the co- 
efficient, important studies are given 
more weight than those of less impor- 
tance. It will be seen from the maxima 
given below, that the importance of the 


1 The regulations combine with the military require- 
ments a strict moral code, and some of the heaviest punish- 
ments given are those for lapses from morality. All cadets 
are required to attend divine service, either in the Academy 
chapel or, if of a different creed from the chaplain’s, with 
those of their own faith in the city. 
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course increases with each year, the 
fourth year having four times the weight 
of the first. When the cadets return 
from their two years cruise at sea, they 
are examined in professional branches ; 
and the result of this examination, com- 
bined with the merit rolls of the four 
years, gives the final standing of the 
cadet upon graduation. The maxima for 
the different years are as follows: 


First YEAR 76 
SECOND YEAR. . - & « 152 
WIND VEAR . . 1 ws 228 
FoustH YEAR . .«« «= + «= 30% 

ACADEMIC COURSE . 760 
FINAL EXAMINATION . . . . 240 

ENTIRE COURSE 1000 


Cadets rise at 6 A.M., and retire at 1o 
p.M. Of these sixteen hours, five are 
devoted to study and three to recitation, 
one and one-half to drill, one and three- 
quarters to meals, two to formations, and 
movements through the grounds, sweep- 
ing room, making bed, changing uni- 
forms, etc. ; leaving about two and three- 
quarters for recreation, social intercourse, 
and the other functions of life. The 
cadets are paid $500 a year, with an al- 
lowance of thirty cents a day called “a 
commutation of rations,’’ making the 
total pay $609.50. ‘This is at the Acad- 
emy; at sea, after graduation, they re- 
ceive $950 and the “commutation of 
rations.” While at the Academy the 
cadet does not handle his own money ; 
he is credited with his pay and debited 
with all expenditures, such as_ board, 
washing, clothes, books, etc.; but these 
expenditures are only made by written 
permission of the proper authority, so 
that, with the exception of a _ small 
monthly cash allowance, the chink of 
money in the pockets of the cadet is 
seldom heard. 

Among other accomplishments all ca- 
dets are taught to dance; and the little 
hops on Saturday evenings and the large 
balls in January and June are pleasant 
occasions for all concerned, and serve to 
give the cadets that ease of bearing, 
knowledge of society, and polished man- 
ner which come from contact with “ 
monde elegant.’ Music at these enter- 


tainments is furnished by the Academy 
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band, considered one of the finest in 
the United ‘States. Band concerts are 
held for one hour morning and afternoon 
at the band-stand, and there is one hour 
for practice in the gymnasium. In ac- 
cordance with long-established custom, 
the first selection played in the morning 
is “ The Star Spangled Banner,” and the 
last in the evening “ Hail Columbia ”’ ; 
while all hops are closed by ‘“ Home, 
Sweet Home,” or the playing of “taps” 
on the bugle. 

The Library and superintendent’s offices 
are ina building which was formerly the 
gubernatorial mansion for the State of 
Maryland. The Library contains about 
30,000 volumes, well selected with a view 
to the needs of the institution, having of 
course many works on professional subjects, 
books of reference, history, and travel ; 
of light literature proper there is none, 
though a few standard works of fiction 
are on the shelves. ‘The room shown in 
the accompanying picture and one beyond 
it have been added within the last twelve 
years, necessitated by the growth of the 
library; but there is now shelf-room 
enough to accommodate the accumulating 
volumes of many years. 


A compilation made in 1890 showed 
at that time there had been graduated 
1,967 young men, of whom 1,522 were 
then living, 978 being in the service, 
877 on the active list, and ror on 
the retired list. Of the 544 who had 
gone into civil life, the majority have been 
successful in a marked degree, while some 
have made large fortunes or attained 
positions of great responsibility. We find 
them successful as doctors, lawyers, civil 
and mechanical engineers, electrical ex- 
perts, inventors, authors, artists, college 
professors, a few as army Officers, and 
(though the Naval Academy may seem a 
queer theological school) the Academy 
has one graduate who has taken holy 
orders and is in charge of a parish. 

Those who have had a son or brother 
at the Academy appreciate the fact that 
the four years spent there are years of in- 
tense application, of hard work, mental 
and physical, of keen competition. ‘The 
young ladies who have been at the de- 
lightful hops will tell you that the cadets 
are “lovely dancers,” the music “ divine,” 
the Academy “just sweet.’’ They have 
seen the play and the relaxation of one 
evening, but have not stayed to witness 
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the hard work of six days; and their im- 
pression of the Naval Academy is one of 
brass buttons, gold lace, music, plenty of 
partners, and a general butterfly existence. 
The contrast between the actual facts and 
the general impression is great enough. 
Life at the Naval Academy is full of 
oddities to one of the world beyond its 
walls, but so much a matter of course to 
those accustomed to them that they are 
not even thought of as strange. Even 
the clock on the tower of the cadets’ 
quarters does not strike the hours as in 
other places, but as they are struck on 
the ship’s bell; through the still hours of 
the night the “ All’s well” of the sentries 
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posted about the Academy fails to arouse 
the quaint old city of Annapolis, slum- 
bering as it has for the past hundred 
years. 

Whether the cadet at the end of his 
six years’ course goes into civil life or 
gets a commission as an officer in the 
navy, he always looks back with pleasure 
to the years spent at the Naval Academy, 
and with love for his a/ma mater. ‘The 
diploma that he received, showing that he 
had completed the four years’ course, is a 
certificate that he possesses endurance, 
perseverance, and mental ability of no 
mean order. The Hall mark is only 
placed on sterling silver. 
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DAYS AT DUXBURY. 


By Lucy P. Higgins. 


times and in various ways of the 

days when ship-yards flourished all 
along our coast, when ship-builders were 
numerous, and a launch was a frequent 
occurrence in many if not all our sea- 
board towns. But those days have gone 
by. The clink of the busy workmen’s 
hammer has long been silent ; and where 
proud trees of the forest once grew into 
new forms of beauty to ride the waves of 
ocean, the grass grows smooth and green, 
unruffled by a single chip or any reminder 
of those scenes of activity and toil. 

The good old town of Duxbury was 
not behind in sending forth the products 
of her skill to ride the deep. As we 
recall one spot after another within her 
borders where the keel of many a proud 
ship once glided gracefully into the wel- 
coming waves, the thoughts go farther and 
farther back, to trace the beginnings of 
this enterprise. 

We are told that the first vessel launched 
in this historic town was a sloop or “ pin- 
nace,” made of wild cherry, and built by 
Thomas Prince, whose ship-yard was on 
the western shore of the Nook, or “the 
Captain’s Nook,” as it was then called — 


Te STORY has been told at sundry 


the “Captain” being of course Myles 
Standish, whose grant of land, several 
hundred acres, was in said Nook and also 
included Captain’s Hill. At the foot of 
this hill, now surmounted by the Standish 
monument, he lived and his son after him. 

In the early days canoes were used 
largely by the colonists as well as the na- 
tives ; and it was only now and then that 
any other means of transportation across 
the water could be .obtained. But the 
people found other accommodations ne- 
cessary, and sloops and other small craft 
began to multiply. About the year 1700, 
Mr. Prince established a ship-yard at 
Duxbury, which was soon followed by 
others. We can imagine the interest 
which gathered around this humble be- 
ginning. Skill might not have been want- 
ing, but tools were scarce; and the en- 
terprising builders were fain to resort to 
many expedients and novel substitutes 
for the regulation materials. ‘Timber of 
the desirable quality could not at first be 
obtained; but wild cherry, strong and 
durable, was abundant; and this they 
used for several years, finding it an- 
swered very well for their small craft. It 
is not easy to enter into the difficulties 
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which attended an undertaking of this 
kind in those beginnings of civilization 
on these shores, and little thought is given 
to-day to the daily hardships and priva- 
tions of the fathers. Beasts of burden 
were scarce, implements of labor could 
not be readily obtained, and many of the 
most common necessities of the present 
time were unattainable, many of them 
unheard of. The roads, excepting a few 
highways built with great labor, were sim- 
ply Indian trails; and the only means of 
riding was on horseback, a very difficult 
procedure through the thick woods. 
Those same Indian trails were remarka- 
bly direct; the ‘Massachusetts path” 
of those days from Plymouth to Boston 
being now the “old Boston Road” trav- 
ersed by stage coaches for many years. 
Meanwhile our little sloop is slowly 
growing and assumes proportions. Some 
of the workmen doubtless learned their 
trade in “merrie England,” and others 
whose wits were sharpened by necessities 
lent ready aid ; while all who could spare 
time from other toils looked on curious, 
doubtful, and with ready criticism. The 
master-builder himself must have had 
some misgivings as the various exigencies 
arose, one after another. But at length 
she is ready to be launched ; and friends 
and neighbors gather to witness the tri- 
umph of skill and ingenuity over hard 
circumstances. The little group having 
secured places of vantage on the side of 
the hill and other outlooks through open- 
ings in the trees, are waiting in eager 
expectation. There is a hush that is 
portentous. A moment more and the 
tiny craft glides gracefully into the blue 
waters of the bay; a shout goes up from 
the assembled neighbors and friends, and 
a weight is lifted from the heart of the 
master-builder. We should be glad to 
know the name of this first little boat, 
this leader in the van of a mighty pro- 
cession that was to follow,— but we do 
not; we are told, however, of the Sea- 
flower and the Dolphin, two sloops owned 
by Joshua Soule in 1728. About this 
time, in 1729, “a whale veig was begun,” 
showing how fast the work went on. 
Among those who came to work for 
Mr. Prince was a young apprentice, toil- 
ing patiently and becoming skilled in all 
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the intricacies of the trade, whose name 
was destined to be handed down for 
nearly two hundred years in a line of 
distinguished men. Alexander Weston 
was the apprentice, and his son Eliphas 
was father to the first Ezra Weston called 
King Cesar; a street at the present time 
bears the appellation of King street in his 
honor. ‘This first Ezra Weston was born 
sometime about 1750, and died in 1836. 
He was a man of great wealth, owning 
the rope-walk in Duxbury, an extensive 
farmer, had large interests in the fish 
business, was extensively engaged in for- 
eign commerce, and was called the larg- 
est ship-owner in New England, some 
have said in the United States. His son 
Ezra inherited his father’s wealth and 
added much toit. He became a great ship- 
builder. His first ship-yard at Harden 
Hill was called the “ Navy-yard,” he had 
another at the Point. He had frequently 
three and four, and sometimes five ves- 
sels on the stocks at once, building ves- 
sels of all sorts and sizes; many were of 
the largest size; among them were the 
Onico of nearly seven hundred tons, the 
Mantio, Vandaha, St. Lawrence, Undine, 
Admittance, Joshua Bates, —\ost at sea, 
— Lagoda, Mattakeeset, Margaret, and 
Warwick, all from four hundred to five 
hundred and fifty tons. Mr. Weston manu- 
factured his own rigging at the rope-walk 
inherited from his father. The last ship 
he built was the /Yofe, about eight hun- 
dred tons, — the largest but one at that 
time in the United States. Mr. Weston was 
called “ Young King Ceesar.”” He was 
born about 1771, and died 1842. He 
was father to the Hon. Gershom Bradford 
Weston, born in 1779, and Ezra the 
third, born in 1809. 

The second ship-yard of which we 
learn was owned by Mr. Israel Sylvester, 
who occupied the site where at a later 
day Mr. Frazar succeeded him. ‘There 
was a sloop launched at “ Bartlet’s yard” 
in 1732. The third yard was that of 
Benjamin Freeman at Harden Hill; the 
fourth, Perez Drew’s; the fifth, Samuel 
Winsor’s. “Mr. Winsor at one time 
lived on Clark’s Island and built vessels 
there.” Mr. Isaac Drew built the first 
large vessels west and south of Captain’s 
Hill. About 1790, a wharf was built at 
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the west of this hill by a Mr. Walker. 
Mr. Isaac Drew had a ship of about three 
hundred tons lying there in 1820. 

One of the noted ship-builders of 
about 1800 was Mr. Joshua Cushing, who 
was engaged in the business for thirty 
years or more; he built vessels of the 
largest size, the Pocahontas, etc. Capts. 
Sylvanus Drew and Joseph Drew and Mr. 
Levi Sampson commenced building about 
1800. Mr.Sampson built the brig Samp- 
son in 1812; also the full-rigged ship 
Clemats, commanded by Capt. David 
Low, of Charlestown, sailing from Boston 
to Havre with passengers, and called the 
packet between Boston and France. She 
was succeeded by the Vapoleon of New 
York, — the Boston agent, Thomas Lamb, 
fitting her up for freight, cotton, etc. 
Mr. Sampson built the Rosanna, the 
Rhoshous, and others of about three hun- 
dred tons. He also built the ship £/oz, 
which when partly built took fire and was 
about half burned. He built seventy-five 
or more vessels, mostly brigs, many of 
them for Boston and Duxbury, and retired 
about 1850. His son, Augustus Sampson, 
about 1847 built the Joma, a packet 
which sailed up the straits, and was owned 
by Daniel Sharp. He built the 7dels 
for Sampson & Knowles, who sold her to 
California; these were the days of the 
California excitement, when the  gold- 
fever raged. He built the AZozarz, the 
John Allen, which also went to California, 
and the brigs Zoncan and Lialus. Mr. 
Weston about this time had the ship SA 
Lawrence on the stocks, which caught 
fire and was nearly half consumed. ‘The 
fire spread in the yard, and the work- 
shops and all the tools and models were 
destroyed. But Mr. Augustus Sampson 
succeeded in finishing the ship, modeling 
the new part from what remained of the 
old. 

Joseph Barstow, about 1800, had a yard 
near the Nook, south-east from the “‘ New 
Road,”’ where he built several schooners. 
Benjamin Prior had a yard at Harden 
Hill before 1812. Isaiah Bradford built 
at Island Creek some time before 1820; 
his work-house was standing at that time. 
Joseph Wadsworth and James Southworth 
both built west of Captain’s Hill. James 
Soule built schooners and market-boats 
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from 1815 until about 1840. 


Mr. Joseph 
Drew’s work-house was still standing in 


1820. Samuel Hall was a noted ship- 
builder. He began about 1837, and 
built some of the largest ships, among 
which were the Varraganse?, seven hun- 
dred tons, and the Constantine, about 
seven hundred and forty tons, “ the largest 
cotton-freighting ship at that time in the 
United States.” Mr. Hall went from 
Duxbury to Medford and East Boston, 
where he established the first ship-yard 
on that island. Many of the Duxbury 
men went with him. 

John Oldham and Jacob Weston built 
at Duck Hill. The latter was. burned in 
his own house, which took fire in the 
night and was entirely consumed. It was 
supposed he was reading the paper, and 
the fire caught from his lamp, as he was 
known to be careless in this respect ; but 
only his skeleton was left to tell the tale. 

Hon. Seth Sprague, Deacon George 
Loring, Samuel Delano, Joshua Cushman, 
Zenas Wadsworth, Reuben Drew, Charles 
Drew, Samuel A. Frazar, David Turner 
and George Cushing are some of the 
names given of builders, all of whom 
were prominent fifty years ago. Mr. 
William Paulding was an apprentice to 
Charles Drew in 1823, afterwards becom- 
ing a ship-builder, in which business he 
was engaged for thirty-two years, building 


fifty-two market-boats, schooners and 
barks. The forest King and L£guit 


were the first two launched by him. In 
1849 he launched the bark Bay Svrar, 
commanded by Capt. Dill, of Chatham, 
for the Philadelphia line. In 1858 he 
built the bark Smyrnio¢, Capt. John Wes- 
ton. She sailed for Smyrna, making the 
quickest passage on record, being but 
twenty days to Smyrna and thirty-two 
home. She cost $21,500, and paid for 
herself before the war. During the war 
she was bought by the government for 
$25,000, and at its close sold for $12,000 
to New York fora packet. Mr. Paulding 
also built the Appleton, Medora, Celestia, 
£. H. Yarrington, Mystery, Emblem, 
Andrew Carney, and the Jennie Fletcher, 
all barks. The Ofzve G. Tower was one 


of his schooners ; while being launched, 
the chain, which was too short, broke, the 
way slipped out, and she fell over on her 
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side, directly across the street. With 
much labor she was finally righted and 
set afloat. 

We are told of thirteen yards that 
were in full operation in Duxbury at the 
same time (some have said seventeen), 
many of them turning out two or three 
vessels every year. In the busiest time 
they “built in every little creek.”” About 
1800 there were ninety sail of fishing 
vessels belonging to the town, carrying 
fish to the West Indies and bringing back 
sugar, coffee and molasses, with salt to 
complete the cargo. At one time there 
were sixty Bank fishermen owned in Dux- 
bury. In 1830 there were forty-three 
master, mariners resident in the place, 
and as late as 1868 there were forty. 

Capt. Alexander Wadsworth sailed as 
master in fifteen different ships, nine of 
which were Duxbury built. In 1833 he 
went in the Favorite to Trieste with 
coffee from Boston, returning with cur- 
rants, etc.; in 1835 in the Fava, built 
by Nathaniel Cushing, to Rio Janeiro for 
hides and horns ; in the Cev/on toSmyrna ; 
in the AZinerva to London, Cadiz, etc. ; 
in the Vandalia to New Orleans and 
Liverpool; in the Vespavian to Havana 
and Cronstadt; in the MMZastakeeset, the 
Baltimore, etc. His last voyage was in 
the William Wirt, to Havre, in 1861. 

Mr. John Alden, the fourth from John 
and Priscilla of historic fame (Col. Alden, 
grandson of the Pilgrim, killed in the 
battle at Cherry Valley, being his father), 
was an apprentice to Mr. Samuel Frazar 
before the year 1800, having built his 
house in that year, which is still standing. 
Later he was assisted in his trade by his 
son, Mr. Samuel Alden, who is still living 
in the house built by his father; whose 
hospitable door is ever open to the 
stranger, and whose fund of interesting 
reminiscences, told in his own genial 
manner, never fails to interest. 

Ship-building in Duxbury was much 
hindered by the war of 1812 and the 
embargo, which included a period of 
eight years or more. In olden times 
timber was brought from Halifax to 
Kingston Landing by oxen and “ rafted”’ 
from there to Blue River in Duxbury. 
Timber was brought from most of the 
adjacent towns, from Bridgewater, and 
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even from New Hampshire by oxen direct 
to the points where it was needed; not 
infrequently a long line of teams could 
be seen at different places, waiting their 
turn to be unloaded. In those days there 
was abundant employment for all, and no 
excuse for idleness. The genus “rams, 
a modern production, would not then 
have been harbored in any of the New 
England towns ; young men were ambiti- 
ous to possess land and homes of their 
own ; young women to make those homes 
bits of Eden to the ones who should 
choose them. The era of work-shops 
and boarding-houses had not then dawn- 
ed,—and has not yet dawned in Dux- 
bury. 

The late Hon. Geo. B. Loring said in 
his address at the two hundred and fifti- 
eth anniversary of the town in 1887: 

“The names of Sampson and Weston, Drew, 
Frazar, Loring and Winsor will outshine in my 
mind all the McKays and Curriers and Halls that 
ever launched a ship on the Merrimack, on the 
Mystic or the shores of Noddles Island, and will 
share with John Roach the fame of the American 
ship-builders, whose vessels defied the storms of 
ocean and resisted the destructive teeth of time.” 

At the landing of the French Cable, a 
Mrs. Loring gave the toast : 


“In memory of the past generation of ship- 
masters and ship-builders: May the electric spark 
now kindled so animate the coming generation 
that it may worthily fill the places of the past, is 
the wish of an old settler.” 


The late Stephen N. Gifford called 
upon Dr. Loring to respond, and he then 
said : 


«The old ship-masters and ship-builders of Dux- 
bury!’ What memories do their names awaken! 
Their lives form a part of that history of this town, 
which makes it a remarkable illustration of the 
advancement and progress for which this age is 
distinguished. They gave Duxbury a name in all 
the great markets of the world, and made it 
a familiar and household word in Antwerp and 
Hamburg and Liverpool and London long ago, 
in the vigorous periods of commerce. And who 
need be reminded of the Sampsons, that stalwart 
race, whose axes swung the brightest and sharpest, 
and whose hammers as they drove the tree-nails 
wakened me at dawn, even in the long summer 
days? And the Frazars, the Smiths, the Drews, 
the Soules and Westons! The old ships may be 
gone, the ‘Cherokee,’ the ‘Chocktaw,’ the 
‘Susan Drew,’ but the good names of their 
masters still remain.” 


Porter Keene was the last builder of 
large vessels here, commencing in 1866. 
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Among his schooners were the A/ary D. 
Leach, Mary Chilton, and Augustus Wit- 
son. He built the bark Samuel G. Reed, 
and the last large vessel launched in Dux- 
bury, a three-masted schooner, the Henry 
J. Lippett, one thousand tons, in 1879, 
removing from this place to Weymouth 
soon after. Merrit Bros. & Standish 
built small vessels for a short time, the 
last being the Addie R. Warner, about 
the year 1874. 

Duxbury vessels were noted for “ dura- 
bility, superior models and excellent 
workmanship.” It was a sufficient recom- 
mendation in the market to know that a 
ship was Duxbury-built, Duxbury being 
frequently written on the stern to ensure 
the sale ; and any man who hailed from 
this town could ship at any port and on 
any craft without other credentials. 

Slowly but surely, however, the business 
declined, and at last it ceased. Want of 
material at hand, and the difficulty and 
expense of procuring it from the East 
and South had much to do with the de- 
cline. Most of the ship-building at the 
present day is carried on at Bath and 
other eastern ports. ‘The steady inroads 
in the business made by the builders of 
steel and iron ships is another potent 
cause for the deserted ship-yards in old 
Duxbury as in many other towns. With 
the silence in the closed work-shops and 
empty yards, a season of quiet settled 
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down upon this beautiful old town. The 
young men scattered in different direc- 
tions in pursuit of various vocations ; the 
railroad made this possible. The coming 
home on the several holidays and on 
other occasions became a thing to which 
all looked forward with eagerness and de- 
light. For somehow the old place is the 
dearest spot in all tie world to those who 
have ever called it home. Many think 
that Duxbury has seen its palmy days. 
But the world moves; change is written 
on all things, and this historic old spot is 
no exception. Many a whilom stranger 
to her former greatness has already looked 
upon her broad fields and wide expanse 
of water, has taken long drives through 
her beautiful woods, and looked on the 
historic ground with thoughts of wonder- 
ful possibilities in his mind. The sound 
of a new industry is already heard; and 
now her magnificent beach is easy of 
access to all. Electric cars and elec- 
tric lights loom up in the near future. 
The tide so long resisted by her conserv- 
ative inhabitants is steadily setting her 
way. Let it come. Let pleasant, happy 
homes be built on all her cherished hills 
and in all her peaceful valleys. Let her 
waste places be built up and filled with 
gladness and delight. So that her ancient 
loyalty to all that is high and noble, her 
spotless record and her proud name be 
preserved untarnished, she will be content. 


ene 


HIS LAST WORD. 


Puiturrs Brooks, Jan. 23. — “* Jam going home.” 
3 & ‘Ss 


By Mary A. P. Stansbury. 


Like bread upon the world-sea’s foam ; — 


| IS STRONG, true, loving words were cast 


Death chose the sweetest for the last, 
And closed his lips with “ Home!” 
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OF LOVE. 


By Irene Putnam. 


The open volume on her silken knee ; 


S° spoke of Love,— she, pale, serene and gray, 


There played around her lips a flickering, dreamlike ray, 
Her pure, sad eyes looked out and saw not me. 


— Her pure, sad eyes, so clear, so soft, so bright, 


As in a spell! 


Methought, could I behold 


Within their solemn veils, I would know Love aright, 
And that Divineness which no years make old. 





A HISTORIC DOLL. 


By Caro Atherton Dugan. 


ESIDE me, as I write, 
sits my latest and most 
distinguished visitor; a 
quaint little lady in 
Quaker gray, Polly Sum- 
ner, aged one hundred 
and nineteen years. 

It is impossible to 
meet the thoughtful 
gaze of her black eyes without fancying 
that a thinking brain is behind them, 
brooding over old memories and experi- 
ences, and involuntarily we find ourselves 
thinking and speaking of her as a living 
personality. 

Could her close-shut lips open to tell 
us of all she has seen and heard in her 
life of a hundred and nineteen years, 
what an audience would assemble to 
listen, for not one among all the people 
who make up the tide of life in Boston 
streets to-day was living when this little 
Polly first saw the light. 

She keeps her secrets well, and yet 
enough is known about her, facts that 
have been handed down through five 
generations, to make it a comparatively 
easy matter to give at least an outline of 
her history. 








Polly was a native of England, and in 
the autumn of 1773 was shipped for the 
colonies. She made her first appearance 
in Boston on the morning of December 
16th, 1773, being then placed in the win- 
dow of a shop where English goods were 
sold, on Cornhill, not far from the Old 
South Meeting House. On that occasion 
she was not dressed after her present de- 
mure fashion, but was splendid in the 
English court dress of the period, wear- 
ing a gown of rich brocade that stood out 
stiff and fine over a large hoop, having 
pearl beads about her neck, and on her 
round little head a cap with curling 
ostrich plumes. She looked fresh and 
bright, none the worse for her voyage 
over seas from the mother country, and 
indeed, the good English oak of which 
she was made might well stand rougher 
usage than even the most vigorous cradling 
on the great waves of the Atlantic. 

Polly looked out on the narrow street 
with eyes full of wonder at the strange 
aspect of the little provincial town. It 
was indeed a narrow and crooked thor- 
oughfare, this old Cornhill, roughly paved 
with pebbles. Foot passengers walked 
in the middle of the street, where the 
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pavement was smoothest, for there were 
no sidewalks in Boston in those days. 
Nevertheless, it was a pleasant neighbor- 
hood. Across the way stood the Win- 
throp House with its guard of stately old 
trees, and the South Meeting House lift- 
ing its spire high in the frosty air, and 
just bevond, on a cross street, Polly caught 
a glimpse of the curious, wide-windowed 
building with projecting upper story, where 
Ben Franklin was born. 

The little English lady knew of no 
reason, then, for being especially interest- 
ed in these buildings, or in any part of 
the quaint provincial town. Later, when 
she became identified with the life and 
interests of one of the old Boston fami- 
lies, she understood better all that had 
passed before her eyes on this memorable 
16th of December, and felt grateful for 
the good fortune that gave her an oppor- 
tunity of seeing life in Boston streets that 
day. 

All the morning the street was alive 
with people, their faces full of earnest 
thought and half-repressed excitement. 
Men would collect in little groups outside 
her window or within the shop, and she 
heard snatches of talk that must have 
rung strangely in her English ears. 

She saw Samuel Adams, a man of dig- 
nified presence, in plain citizen’s dress, 
pass her window. He responded with a 
kindly smile to the greetings of one or 
two boys from the South Grammar School, 
who looked like miniature men in their 
long coats, wigs, and cocked hats. A 
dark, strong-featured man, whom she 
heard called Paul Revere, entered the 
shop, and exchanged a few words with 
James Lovel, the school-master. Dr. 
Mather Byles, the sharp-tongued old 
Tory, walked by, casting a quizzical glance 
on Miss Polly. After him came John 
Hunt, the minister of the Old South 
Church. He was far too serious-minded 
to have eyes for Polly in her brave attire, 
but he turned to look with interest at a 
handsome chariot with attendant black 
footman, now rolling through the narrow 
street, within which was seated John 
Hancock, in fine lace ruffles and periwig. 
Suddenly stopping the chariot, Hancock 
leaned forward to speak with a young man 
of noble bearing and frank open coun- 
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tenance, who stood under the Winthrop 
elms. Two years later, when the whole 
country was mourning because Joseph 
Warren had fallen beneath the fire of 
British musketry, Polly remembered this 
little street scene, and felt glad that on 
her first day in America she had been 
granted even so brief a glimpse of this 
true American patriot. 

Later in the day, Polly saw a great 
throng of people, seven thousand strong, 
on its way from Faneuil Hall to the Old 
South Meeting House, which was better 
able to hold such numbers, and just at 
dusk the quiet of the street was broken 
by a sudden war-whoop, and her startled 
eyes beheld a band of forty or fifty Mo- 
hawk Indians filing past the crowded 
portal of the church. 

Grim with war paint were these war- 
riors, and their dark faces were full of 
stern resolve, yet they were apparently a 
welcome sight to the people, who came 
pouring out of the Old South and followed 
quietly in their wake toward the blue 
waters of the harbor. Thither Polly 
could not follow, but she caught whispered 
snatches of talk from returning groups of 
people, that set her wondering why rea- 
sonable human beings should think it a 
fine thing to mix the contents of three 
hundred tea chests with the salt waters 
of the Atlantic. It was not until months 
later that she learned the reasons for this 
famous brew, and then she reflected with 
great satisfaction that she had in a meas- 
ure assisted at the Boston tea-party, the 
most notable event of the season. 

It had indeed been a memorable day 
for our Polly. She wondered a little why 
the street was so quiet and free from ex- 
citement on succeeding days, but she had 
many admirers, and was well content to 
stand in the window and hear the flatter- 
ing comments on her fine appearance. 

One morning, about a week after the 
“‘tea-party,”’ a four-wheeled chaise drew 
up before the window, in obedience to 
the order of its occupant, a lady with a 
young, bright face, who leaned eagerly 
forward to look at Polly. 

“John,” she said to her servant, “ go 
into the shop and ask the price of that 
doll in the window.” 


John returned with the information 
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that the price was one pound. The lady 
gave another wistful look at Polly, hesi- 
tated a moment, but finally gave the 
order to drive on. Money was scarce in 
those days before the war, and although 
the little lady’s purse was well filled, she felt 
that it would be a bit of extravagance to 
give that price for a doll. But an hour 
later, when her purchases were made, 
and she was on her way home, she again 
brought the chaise to a standstill before 
the shop window, and took another look 
at Polly. She was a young wife, and had 
no children for whom to buy the doll, 
but her heart was filled with the sweet 
hope that some day the merry laughter 
and prattle of a child would be heard in 
her home, and her impulse grew steadily 
stronger to buy Polly for the little daugh- 
ter of the future. 

“T know they will all laugh at me,” 
she thought, with a smile and a blush, 
“but I think I really must have this doll.” 

So John was sent in to make the pur- 
chase, and Miss Polly was consigned to a 
box, and handed into the chaise. Her 
young mistress was as pleased as a child 
with her new possession, and, child-like, 
could not wait to examine it. She re- 
moved the box cover in order to feast 
her eyes on Polly, and thus unwittingly 
gave that little person a fine opportunity 
to see the town as they drove along. 

They passed the Old South, Polly little 
thinking that some day, when more than 
a hundred years had passed, she would 
enter its doors. They stopped for a 
minute at the Three Doves on Marlboro’ 
street, a shop where English and India 
goods were sold, then drove on past the 
Province House, a stately building of 
brick, with the arms of Great Britain 
richly carved and gilt on its portico, de- 
noting it the residence of the royal gov- 
ernors, the approach to it being a spacious 
lawn shaded by great oaks. They passed 
the Liberty Tree, a fine old elm at the 
junction of Newbury and Orange streets, 
and so on out over Boston Neck, a lonely, 
desolate highway, bordered by brickyards 
and marshes, with the gallows rising 
menacingly on their left, past the George 
Tavern, and into Roxbury. 

Here, in an old two-story gambrel- 
roofed house, shaded by magnificent 
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trees, lived the Sumner family, to which 
Polly’s mistress belonged. A _ bevy of 
girls looked out of the windows, and a 
chorus of merry voices exclaimed, as she 
entered the door, “Why, Polly, what 
have you there?” 

“Now don’t laugh at me !”’ said pretty 
Mrs. Polly, in a half-shy, coaxing way. 
“T couldn’t help buying her, though she 
did cost a pound.” 

“A pound! You dear, extravagant 
child!” laughed the sisters, as they 
seized upon the doll, and proceeded to 
admire and exclaim over her. 

“Was it very foolish of me?” asked 
Mrs. Polly, a little anxiously. 

“Not in the least, if you wanted it, 
my wife,” said a young man who had en- 
tered unobserved. His face had an odd- 
ly familiar look to our little Polly, seem- 
ing to remind her of one of the band of 
Mohawk Indians she had so lately seen, 
but that might have been mere fancy. 

“John Williams, you will certainly 
spoil Polly with weak indulgence!” ex- 
claimed one of the merry sisters. 

‘“‘ Never mind, dear,” said Miss Amy, 
another sister, patting Mrs. Polly affec- 
tionately on the shoulder. “You are 
better worth indulging than most people, 
and John is not to blame for finding it 
out. We will give the doll due honor by 
naming it after its mistress — Polly Sum- 
ner — and will lay it aside in lavender for 
future use, for I suppose it was bought 
with a view to the future,” she concluded, 
with a merry, teasing glance at Mrs. 
Polly. 

So Polly Sumner the Second was laid 
away in a chest in the attic, to wait for 
the advent of a child mistress. The 
months sped quickly by, and in the spring 
a child was born to John Williams and 
his fair young wife, but—alas for Mrs. 
Polly’s day dreams !—it proved to be a 
boy! 

“T might have known it would be so! 
It was a foolish purchase to make,” 
laughed the young mother when Miss 
Amy reminded her of her namesake in 
the attic. 

“Oh, Polly will have a mistress yet,” 
said Miss Amy, and her words were 
prophetic. 

Mrs. Polly’s little son died before he 
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had completed his first year, and soon 
after, a baby daughter came to comfort 
her. On the 16th of June, 1775, Miss 
Amy mounted to the attic, opened a cer- 
tain chest and roused our Polly from her 
quiet repose amid old silks, brocades, 
and laces, to bear her triumphantly down 
stairs, and present her to little Mistress 
Abigail, aged one day. 

“She shall not be exiled to the attic 
again,” said Miss Amy, “ but shall have a 
chance to see something of life in these 
stirring times.” 

So Polly was seated in state in the par- 
lor, beside the great punch bowl on the 
carved mahogany sideboard. The Sum- 
ners kept open house, and many people 
were in and out during that day. Polly 
heard much of General Gage and his 
troops,— of the Boston Port Bill, en- 
forced in retaliation for the vigorous 
brewing of tea in Boston Harbor,— of 
the sufferings of Boston people,— and 
the brave resolution of the provincial 
army. 

In the early dawn of the following day, 
Baby Abigail and her mother were 
wakened by the ominous thunder of Brit- 
ish cannon from the ships in the harbor. 
An exciting time was this for our little 
Polly. All day long she heard the roar 
of the guns ; bells were ringing and troops 
marching past, while people rushed in 
and out with tidings of the fight at Bun- 
ker Hill. While the regulars, in their 
gay scarlet coats, were marching up that 
hill to storm the breastworks, their com- 
rades in Boston opened a furious cannon- 
ade on Roxbury. A cannon ball struck 
the very house wherein sat our Polly, and 
John Williams, on military duty, and 
obliged to be away from home through 
the day, breathed many a prayer for the 
safety of his wife and little daughter. 
Just at dusk he came in for a few min- 
utes, and said to Miss Amy and her sis- 
ters, “I am off duty now, but have an 
errand to the Auchmuty House. If any 
of you girls like to come with me, and 
mount to the roof, you will see a memor- 
able sight.”’ 

The sisters eagerly accepted the invi- 
tation, and Miss Amy, suddenly catching 
up Polly, for whom she seemed to feel 
an affection, declared, “If one Polly 
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Sumner has to stay at home and miss all 
this glorious excitement, the other shall 
have a chance to see something of it.’’ 

And so it chanced that Polly found 
herself on the railed roof of the Auch- 
muty House, a fine old Tory mansion re- 
cently confiscated, and used as _ head- 
quarters for American officers ; and beheld 
the sky red with the flames of burning 
Charlestown, and witnessed the frequent 
fire of shot and shell directed against 
Cambridge. Suddenly a bomb-shell came 
hurtling through the air in the direction 
of Roxbury, and the sisters beat a hasty 
retreat from their exposed position. 

Through the days that followed, Polly’s 
ears became accustomed to the sound of 
British guns, their fire being chiefly direct- 
ed against Roxbury. The Sumner house 
was much exposed to the fire of the ene- 
my, and as soon as his young wife could 
be moved, John Williams took her to 
Dorchester, where she was in comparative 
safety. Her mother and sisters soon 
followed, and took up their abode near 
her. 

Polly was Miss Amy’s charge on the 
ride through the deserted streets of Rox- 
bury, past houses riddled with shot and 
abandoned by the owners. ‘They passed 
the picket guard, and were passed in turn 
by a party of mounted officers on their 
way to inspect the intrenchments. One 
of them, tall and commanding, in blue 
coat with buff facings, and a black cock- 
ade in his hat, Miss Amy looked upon 
with great reverence, and held up Miss 
Polly that she also might see General 
Washington. 

The siege of Boston lasted eleven 
weary months, and it was more than a 
year before the Sumner family returned 
to their Roxbury home. Meanwhile, 
little Abigail Williams had grown into a 
pretty, dimpled, laughing child, a minia- 
ture copy of her mother. She was the 
pet and pride of all her Sumner and 
Williams relatives, although now a baby 
sister had arrived to share her honors. 

On the day before Thanksgiving, 1777, 
John Williams, with his wife and babies, 
drove over from Dorchester to Roxbury 
to call at the old Sumner house. As they 


were starting, Mrs. Polly suddenly ex- 
Abigail 


claimed, ‘ Wait a minute, John ! 
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must take her doll, for Amy will be glad 
to see her old favorite.”’ 

So out came our Polly, attired for her 
drive in a long cloak and hood of blue 
with buff linings, made for her by Miss 
Amy when her gay plumed cap became a 
wreck under the repeated caresses of 
little Abigail. 

“She would look prettier in scarlet,” 
Mrs. Polly had demurred when Miss Amy 
began her work. 

“Would you have a Polly Sumner ride 
through Roxbury streets wearing British 
colors?”’ demanded Miss Amy. 

“You forget that she really is a Brit- 
isher,” laughed Mrs. Polly. 

“‘ But, thank Heaven, she has had the 
good fortune to be brought up in an en- 
lightened American family!’ retorted 
Miss Amy, with a vigorous snip of her 
scissors at the blue and buff. And Polly’s 
vanity, if she had any, was relentlessly 
sacrificed on the altar of patriotism. 

“ John,” said Mrs. Polly as they drove 
along, “I think it will be good for mother 
to have her mind diverted by the children 
to-day. It is such a hard Thanksgiving 
for her. She said she should make noth- 
ing of the day, for she could not have a 
thankful heart without Edward.” 

‘“‘ Has she given up all hope?” 

‘I think she has,’’ replied Mrs. Polly, 
sorrowfully. “Why, Ticonderoga was 
evacuated early in July, and here it is 
nearly December! Not a word from 
Edward in all this time, and his comrades 
came home long ago. He can not be 
living.” 

Tears filled her bright eyes, for the 
young soldier was very dear to her. 

“Do not give up hope, Polly,” said 
John, cheerily. ‘ He may be a prisoner 
only, and perhaps he will yet be here to 
make Thanksgiving for Mother Sumner.” 

And he was! While they were trying 
to win a smile from the sad-eyed grand- 
mother by calling her attention to the 
charms and graces of the two children, 
Miss Amy at the window suddenly sprang 
up with a little cry of joy, exclaiming, 
«Here comes your Thanksgiving, mother !” 

And into the house strode the brave 
young soldier, to be welcomed by deeply 
thankful hearts. Behind him, like a dark 
shadow, followed the tall figure of an In- 
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dian, and when the glad home greetings 
were over, Edward turned to him and 
presented “ John Conquetapot, who has 
been a good friend to me in time of dan- 
ger, and my guide through the wilder- 
ness.” 

There were covert smiles over the queer 
name, but a hearty welcome was given to 
Edward’s friend. Even little Abigail, 
after close study of his face and strange 
attire, suddenly walked up to him and 
thrust Polly into his hand, nor was she in- 
timidated by his deep “ Ugh!” of aston- 
ishment. 

If ever you surprise a half smile on 
Polly’s lips to-day, it must be because she is 
thinking of that night, and the round- 
eyed consternation of little Abigail at 
supper, when John Conquetapot, a plate 
heaped high with buttered toast being 
passed to him, calmly produced a large 
handkerchief, and emptied into it the 
entire contents of the dish! 

I wish I had room to tell of half the 
eventful scenes in which our Polly bore a 
part. She was a constant companion of 
little Abigail and her sisters for many a 
year. In their arms she became a fre- 
quent visitor at the old Auchmuty House, 
which she had first entered on Bunker 
Hill day. It became, in 1779, the home 
of Increase Sumner, a cousin of Mrs. 
Polly’s, and the future governor of the 
state, and Polly soon grew familiar with 
its fine old rooms and broad terraces, and 
with the commanding figure of its owner, 
often seen in cocked hat and blue cloak, 
pacing up and down under his walnut 
trees. 

In the stately old days of Washington’s 
presidency, Polly had at times a glimpse 
of society life, when the hospitable doors 
of the Sumners or Williams’s were opened 
to admit guests. She saw ladies in beautiful 
silk and brocades, with elaborately dressed 
and powdered hair, and gentlemen in wigs 
and small clothes, with fine velvet coats 
and embroidered vests, exchanging for- 
mal courtesies, and mingling in the 
minuet and contra dance. When sweet 
Mistress Abigail gave a ball on her eigh- 
teenth birthday, Polly was made splendid 
in silk and lace, and brought in to be a 
spectator of the gay scene. 

Thirty-one years later, Polly, in the 
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arms of Mistress Abigail’s youngest 
daughter, a bright-faced girl of fourteen 
years, stood at a window of the Sumner 
house, listening again to the familiar 
thunder of guns from the old Roxbury 
fort, and following the sweep of rockets 
through the air; but this time their mes- 
sage was one of welcome, not of menace, 
and Polly had the pleasure of seeing the 
good LaFayette ride past on his way to 
enjoy the hospitalities of the old Eustis 
mansion. 

On this occasion, Polly wore the dress 
of the young girl of the period, a merino 
gown of blue with low neck and short 
sleeves, a vandyke or ruffled cape of 
white cambric, a little bonnet of Dun- 
stable straw tied with blue ribbon, panta- 
lettes, white openworked stockings and 
shoes of tea-colored kid bound with blue. 
Her coloring was somewhat dimmed by 
time and her arms and legs a trifle un- 
steady, but in all other respects, she was 
the same Polly that had won the heart of 
pretty Polly Williams, as she drove along 
Cornhill fifty-one years before. 

Between 1817 and 1824, our Polly was 
the frequent companion and playmate of 
little Mary Williams, a niece of Mistress 
Abigail’s, who lived in Boston, in the 
Codman House, a family mansion on 
West street, directly opposite Mason 
street. 

It was the child’s daily pleasure to 
stand in the window with Polly, to see 
the cows go by. Her father’s choreman, 
Shaw, lived in a ten-foot house half way 
down Bedford street, opposite a great 
pasture called Rose Pasture, where cows 
were, kept. Whether the thorny wild 
roses laid claim to the greater part of this 
land, or whether the grass on the Com- 
mon was sweeter and more nutritious, 
tradition does not say, but every morning, 
Shaw drove the cows through West street 
to the Common, bringing them back at 
night by the same way, to the great satis- 
faction of little Mary, to whom this pro- 
cessional was an important event of the 
day. 

At times, the child and her doll would 
take a trip out to Roxbury, and visit the 
old Sumner house. Here, the garden 
with its fragrant pinks and ladies’ delights, 
its box-edged walks, and laden fruit trees, 
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was a source of great delight to her, and 
she gazed with awe at the cannon ball 
embedded in the wall of the house. 
Polly might have told her the history of 
that cannon ball, for she had felt the 
shock of it on Bunker Hill day ! 

Opposite the Sumner house, and also 
boasting a generous and fruitful garden, 
stood the Gilbert Stuart mansion, then 
owned by Mary’s aunt Robbins. It was 
a beautiful and stately house, with two 
immense halls, one above the other, oc- 
cupying the entire length of the building. 
In the lower hall hung the family por- 
traits, several of them painted by Stuart, 
and among these was one of Mrs. Polly 
Williams, in which she was represented, 
not as the blooming young matron who 
purchased our Polly, but as a delicate- 
featured, bright-eyed old lady, in a cap 
of snowy lawn. 

The large parlor was a palatial apart- 
ment in little Mary’s eyes, with its rich 
wainscoting, many mirrors, and wall 
paper representing the ruins of Carthage. 
A smaller room, which had been Stuart’s 
studio, was called the summer parlor. 
Here, one day, when Mary was crossing 
the room behind her aunt’s chair, her 
poor little toe was inadvertently rocked 
upon, and turned quite black with the 
pressure. Good aunt Robbins was en- 
tirely oblivious of the mischief she had 
done, and little Mary made no appeal for 
sympathy but, in deep affliction, fled to 
an outhouse to weep, and. nurse the 
crushed toe all hot and tingling with 
pain. 

After a while the pain abated, but the 
childish heart was still sore, and with a 
homesick longing for comfort, Mary, with 
Polly in her arms, wandered into the 
great hall, and sought the companionship 
of the family portraits. Her father’s 
portrait, a fine bit of Stuart’s work, seemed 
the nearest approach to home comfort. 
She stood, gazing up at it with wide-open, 
tear-filled eyes, hugging Polly close in 
her arms, a pathetic little figure in the 
empty hall. She wondered if the por- 
trait were alive, and vaguely hoped it 
might be. Yes, the eyes moved, —it 
smiled upon her! It certainly was alive, 


and much cheered and comforted, the 
child went out into the sunny garden 
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where the sweet influences of nature soon 
helped her to forget her woes. A child’s 
grief, and quickly over, yet the remem- 
brance of it lives to this day. 

Mary and Polly were frequent visitors 
at another Roxbury house, on Washing- 
ton street, nearly opposite Eustis street ; 
for here lived the child’s great aunt Sally, 
a sister of Polly Williams and Amy Sum- 
ner. The house was a goodly mansion 
in those days, with a garden behind it, 
and a spacious yard and great trees in 
front. Within a year or two it has been 
taken down, but for many years it was 
widely known among the good people of 
Boston and Roxbury, as the “ Snowdrop 
House,” since for a brief season in every 
spring its yard has been filled with the 
white loveliness of snowdrops in full 
bloom, a welcome and cheering sight 
under the wind-swept skies of early 
spring. 

Year after year, sad faces have bright- 
ened, and faces lined with hard work and 
care have softened into smiles at sight of 
this spring gospel of hope and good 
cheer; the children from close and sti- 
fling tenement houses have watched for 
the opening of the white buds, and gone 
in eager groups to gaze and admire ; and 
many flower lovers have for years made 
a spring pilgrimage to Roxbury for the 
express purpose of seeing the “ Snowdrop 
House ’’ in its glory. 

Our Polly and Mary know from what 
a small beginning came this annual wealth 
of beauty, for they have often heard aunt 
Sally tell the story. This aunt was an 
invalid, and, sitting at her window, took 
note of many small happenings that 
might escape eyes having a wider out- 
look. One day she noticed a little bird 
hopping about the yard, with something 
in its beak. It came nearer and nearer 
to her window, and tapping suddenly on 
the pane, she so startled her shy visitor, 
that it took flight, dropping its tiny bur- 
den, which seemed to be a seed or bulb 
of some kind. 

Aunt Sally was interested to see what 
would come of it, and had it carefully 
covered with earth. She did not forget 
it, but some months later, when a little 
green shoot made its appearance above 
ground, watched eagerly until it bloomed, 
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and a white snowdrop stood revealed in 
all its fragile beauty. From this parent 
flower, most carefully guarded and cher- 
ished, sprang hundreds of sister blos- 
soms, until the ground was as white with 
them as though winter snow had fallen. 

Polly Sumner has worn Aunt Sally’s 
snowdrops many times, tucked into her 
belt or pinned in her bonnet of Duns- 
table straw, and she must still have pleas- 
ant thoughts of the good lady and the 
‘Snowdrop House” whenever she sees 
one of the fair little flowers. 

Another memory connected with Mary 
Williams may not be so pleasing to Miss 
Polly if she shares a certain womanly 
prejudice against mice. The aunt who 
had charge of the motherless Mary and 
her sister had an especial aversion to 
those small rodents, and, finding that 
several had been seen about the house, 
in an evil hour she told the children that 
they should have two cents for every 
mouse they caught. Little Mary was full 
of zeal, and made diligent search, but for 
a long time the mice wisely kept out of 
her way. However, fortune favored her 
at last. One day she was dressed in her 
best gown and nankeen pelisse, with cot- 
tage bonnet and long kid mitts, and sent 
to call on Mrs. Jackson, an old friend of 
her mother’s, who lived in Crescent 
Place. She carried Polly who was also 
in her best attire, a miniature copy of 
her child mistress. The call was success- 
fully accomplished, Polly being greatly 
admired, and the child started for home. 
While passing under a tree, she saw a 
leaf, as she supposed, fall to the ground, 
and stooping to pick it up, found it was 
a live mouse. Here was luck, indeed ! 
Full of joy, she grasped it firmly by the 
tail, balanced it against the helpless 
Polly, and hastened toward home. ‘The 
mouse, at first somewhat stunned by its 
fall, became increasingly lively, but she 
succeeded in keeping her hold. She met 
a boy who exclaimed eagerly, “Say, little 
girl, I’ll give you a cent for that mouse.” 
“No, I thank you,” replied Mary, “ I'll 
have two cents for it when I get home.” 
Not exactly comprehending her aunt’s 
ardent desire for captured mice, but 
nothing doubting that her valuable prize 
would be heartily welcomed and appre- 
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ciated, the child rushed into the house, 
exclaiming “I’ve found one, auntie!”’ 
and—let go her hold of the mouse. 
The scene that ensued is not difficult to 
imagine, the characteristics of women 
and mice being undoubtedly the same in 
the early part of the century as at the 
present day. Iam unable to say whether 
or no Mary received her hardly-earned 
money, but trust that the aunt’s sense of 
justice counterbalanced her sense of per- 
sonal injury, and that the two cents were 
conscientiously paid, in which case it is 
to be hoped the money was expended in 
such a way as to make some amends to 
the patient and much enduring Polly for 
that walk from Crescent Place. 

Many years of active service did Polly 
Sumner know, for Abigail’s grandchildren 
began to claim her as the youngest of 
Abigail’s children and nieces laid her 
aside. 

In the days before the first horse rail- 
road, Boston Neck was a famous resort 
for sleighing parties. Polly remembers a 
gay sleighride through the crowd that 
thronged the Neck, on the day that she 
finally left Roxbury to take up her abode 
in one of the fine old houses that over- 
look Boston Common. Here she re- 
mained for many years treated with great 
respect by her owners, sometimes laid 
carefully away, at other times brought out 
to entertain the children or their elders. 

In this house she dwelt through the 
eventful years of the Civil War, and from 
its windows she saw many a regiment de- 
part for Southern battlefields. It seemed 
strange indeed that the dark eyes of little 
Polly gazing so quietly down on the files 
of brave men marching southward to fight 
with their brothers on Virginian soil that 
they might save and strengthen the Union, 
should have beheld their ancestors as 
bravely struggling to establish that Union 
under the leadership of the noblest of 
Virginia’s sons. 

After the war, the family life being 
broken up for a time, Polly was deposited 
in the Norfolk Bank with other valuables, 
as an interesting family relic. After a 
few years of retirement and oblivion, she 
again saw the light, this time as the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Langley, the selfsame Mary 
Williams who had been Polly’s little mis- 
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tress and playfellow years before ; and in 
this lady’s possession she still remains. 

Mrs. Langley found Polly in rather a 
sad condition, minus legs and arms; and 
much faded by time and constant use. 
A touch of paint brought back the color 
to lips and cheeks, and limbs of cloth 
and kid took the place of the missing 
wooden members. Polly was then dressed 
in her present modest and matronly fash- 
ion, as became a person of her age and 
experience, and it is certain that in the 
days of her utmost splendor of attire, she 
could never have excited greater interest 
or admiration than she does to-day. 

The Old South Meeting House is now 
used as a museum for historical relics, 
and one day Polly entered its doors, and 
was given a seat of honor beneath the 
great pulpit window through which on 
March 5, 1775, Warren entered to fear- 
lessly deliver his oration on the Boston 
Massacre. Beside her lay a card on 
which was written : 

“Polly Sumner, purchased by Mrs. Williams, a 
relative of Gov. Sumner, in 1773. The old Eng- 
lish oak of which she is made enabled her to 


withstand the caresses and abuses of five genera- 
tions.” 


Here, within sight of the spot where 
she was bought more than a hundred 
years before, Polly held her court for two 
years. At the end of that time she was 
taken home to be the temporary playmate 
of little Annie Williams, the youngest 
grandchild of Mrs. Langley, who was 
then visiting her Boston relatives. 

In the arms of this dear little repre- 
sentative of the fifth generation, Polly 
sat to have a photograph taken, in which 
the sweet seriousness of the child, and 
Polly’s look of demure intelligence, are 
in charming combination. The life-like, 
human expression in Polly’s little face is 
indeed marvellous to see. 

“She is really uncanny,” said one of 
her admirers; “I expect every moment 
to hear her speak, or even to see her 
walk across the room!” 

After little Annie’s departure, Polly was 
invited to take a trip into Roxbury and 
grace a church fair with her presence. 
Again she journeyed out over Boston 
Neck and speedily found herself in a room 
devoted entirely to dolls. There were 
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Polly Sumner. 


AGED IIg. 


dolls of every style of beauty and all 
imaginable richness and variety of dress ; 
but our Polly, in her Quaker gray, took 
the prize as being the most notable doll 
of them all. 

Her next appearance was at a lunch 
given in Danvers to an English Litera- 
ture class connected with the Woman’s 
club. Mrs. Langley was a member, and 
being quite as fond and proud of Polly as 


her great aunt Amy of blessed memory, 
she resolved that that little lady should 
accompany her on this occasion. Polly 
was received with enthusiastic rounds of 
applause, and was seated at table in a 
a child’s high chair, the most honored 
member of the company, as well she 
might be. Who of them but Polly had 
lived under the rule of George IIL, 
through the administrations of twenty- 








three presidents, and two wars that made 
and saved a nation, — from the days of 
Benjamin Franklin’s experimental kite- 
flying to these days of telephones and 
electric cars; from the days when it was 
held a disgrace to wear the British colors 
to these days when the highest commen- 
dation of many Americans seems to be, 
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“It is so very English, you know.” 

We know not what further adventures 
may be in store for Polly Sumner, but 
earnestly hope that she may long enjoy 
the congenial atmosphere of her present 
home, and find among future generations 
the respect and affection she wins from 
the Boston of to-day. 





PIETRO MASCAGNI, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. 


By Ashton R. Willard. 


SHOULD not be trespass- 
ing upon the attention 
of anyone with obser- 
vations about the life 
and career of Pietro 
Mascagni, if it were 
not for a very agree- 
able impression of 
him formed upon 
hearing one of his operas produced for 
the first time in Rome, on which occasion 
he appeared personally and received the 
adulation of a very enthusiastic audience. 
I became so interested in him at that 
time as to be induced to make some 
superficial examination into his personal 
history, and from this to go farther, and 
make a more careful and extended in- 
quiry into his life, and into the steps by 
which he came into prominence. 

Here is an outline of the way in which 
his first opera, the “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
came to be written. In July of 1888 
Edoardo Sonzogno, one of the leading 
music publishers at Milan, publicly invit- 
ed all young Italian composers who had 
not yet had an opera represented on the 
stage to compete for two prizes of three 
and two thousand lire. ‘They were to 
write an opera in one act, with one or 
two scenes as they might choose, and up- 
on any subject, grave or gay. A jury of 
five men, well known either as composers 
or critics, was named, which was to select 
of all the operas offered the three best. 





These three, it was promised, should be 
produced at one of the leading theatres 
of Roine at the expense of the publisher 
who made the offer, and after they had 
been so presented the jury should finally 
make their award and assign the prizes 
to the two best works. After the first 
announcement was made everyone, ex- 
cept the young men who had set to work 
under the stimulus of it, speedily forgot 
all about the matter, and the general pub- 
lic gave no more thought to it, until to- 
ward the close of the year 1889, when 
inquiries began to appear why the jury 
did not made its report. Signor Sonzog- 
no, who had established the competition, 
then announced that he had addressed 
a “fervid petition” to the commission 
that is, the jury — urging them to have 
their award ready if possible by the close 
of February, 1890. 

The commission, meanwhile, had been 
having no light task. Seventy-three operas 
had been handed to them, and the jurors 
were so conscientious as to imagine that 
their duty called upon them to examine, 
individually, each score before holding 
joint sessions and discussing the works 
with their associates. This duty was dili- 
gently performed. Each score was ex- 
amined separately, and then at a joint 
meeting ballots were taken to eliminate 
those which were out of the question. 
Fifty-five out of the seventy-three scores 
were set aside in this way. The compos- 
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ers of the eighteen which remained were 
summoned to appear before the jury and 
perform their works on the piano. Four- 
teen came and did as they were request- 
ed; some members of the jury undertook 
the task of playing the other four to their 
associates. Plenty of time was taken 
for this work, only two operas being 
rendered on one day. After that there 
was a final private conference and com- 
parison of results, and then on the even- 
ing of the fifth of March, 1890, the com- 
mission announced its preliminary ver- 
dict and named the three works which 
they deemed worthy to be given a public 
hearing with orchestra, scenery and sing- 
ers. ‘These were “ Labilia,’”’ by Niccola 
Spinelli of Rome, “ Rudello,”’ by Vincenzo 
Ferroni, a young professor at the Milan 
conservatory and successor of Ponchielli, 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” by Pietro 
Mascagni. 

At that time no one had ever heard of 
Mascagni outside of the circle of his 
personal friends. But here is an outline 
of his history. He was born the seventh 
of December, 1863, at Leghorn, as it is 
generally said ;-— as it was told me by a 
resident of Leghorn zo¢ in the city but at 
Antignano, an outlying village two miles 
down the coast. His family belonged 
to the humbler class. One of his com- 
panions who grew up with him at Leghorn 
says he was a happy, good-natured sort 
of a boy, but careless and with very little 
persistence at anything except music. 
He had shown the ruling tendency of 
his nature by composing some pieces of 
music before he was ten years old. A 
national exposition took place in Milan 
in 1881, when he was seventeen, and 
Mascagni contributed to its musical de- 
partment a two-act opera or cantata, 
which secured him an “honorable men- 
tion.” He sent also some religious music 
to the same exposition. Very soon after- 
ward a gentleman of Leghorn, the conte 
Florestano de Larderel, interested him- 
self in Mascagni and sent him to the 
Milan conservatory, where he remained 
for two years but did not finish the 
regular course. His nature was too rest- 
less to make confinement to systematic 
work tolerable to him at that time. At 
Leghorn his friends were not surprised 
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when they learned that he had closed his 
books and yielded to the temptation of 
following the fortunes of a travelling 
opera company, but they lamented at the 
same time what they regarded as the loss 
to art of an unusual genius. ‘There can 
be no more miserable existence, no more 
intolerable slavery to which an intelligent 
being ever binds himself, than to journey 
about from one obscure place to another 
as a player or companion of players. It 
was this that Mascagni condemned him- 
self to do— not as player but as a con- 
ductor or director of some diminutive, 
perambulating, musical enterprise. He 
annexed himself to the company at 
Cremona, went from there to Piacenza, 
Reggio and Parma. ‘The company came 
to dissolution at Bologna in 1885, and he 
returned for a while to Leghorn. One of 
his friends has spoken of encountering 
him there at that time, the same 
vivacious spirit, but shabbily dressed ; 
enthusiastic and still hopeful of his future, 
but in a state of semi-vagabondage which 
made one lament for him, and long to help 
him to some better development of himself. 
He was off again speedily, and this time 
to the south of Italy, taking up the same 
wandering life and directing the orches- 
tra in small opera companies. The com- 
panies went to pieces and left him several 
times apparently at the end of his re- 
sources. Once in these periods of dis- 
tress being at Ascoli Piceno, a town at 
the end of a railway, and at the head of 
one of the streams which pours down to 
the Adriatic, he composed a few frag- 
ments of an opera to which he gave the 
name of “ Ratcliff.’ After other wander- 
ings he brought up sometime in 1887 at 
Cerignola, a place which no one out of 
Italy would ever be likely to hear of ex- 
cept for Mascagni. It is a little town in 
the remote province of Terra di Bari, 
the province which runs down toward the 
heel of the boot. Mascagni became the 
director of the municipal band there, but 
confessed afterward that it was a struggle 
to contrive how not to “die of appetite ”’ 
on a salary of one hundred lire a month. 
The problem had become more serious 
because he had married there. With his 
wife and child he lived in two rooms, and 
managed to get on as best he could. 
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Mascagni and his Two Librettists. 


It was at Cerignola that he got news 
of the Sonzogno competition shortly be- 
fore the time had elapsed, two months 
only remaining. Even then he lost some 
most valuable time in getting a libretto, 
coming around after a brief scouring of 
the field to call in the help of a friend at 
Leghorn, Giovanni Targioni-Tozzetti, just 
his own age, already a professor of liter- 
ature in the Royal Naval Academy at 
Leghorn, and the author of a book of 
sonnets and odes, looked upon favorably 
by so distinguished a judge of poetry as 
Carducci. ‘To Professor Targioni-Toz- 
zetti occurred the fortunate idea of 
selecting as the theme of the opera Ver- 
ga’s story and drama, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. Hecalled to his assistance another 
young man of their fellowship at Leghorn, 
Dr. Guido Menasci, and together they 
composed the libretto, sending it to Mas- 
cagni in fragments, sometimes a few verses 
at a time on the back of a postal card. 
The composer worked away at Cerignola 
without even a piano to help him, because 
he was too poor to have one. He has said 
since then that in his coarse garb, with 
the blouse of a peasant and a leather 
belt about his waist, he was almost happy, 


despite poverty and privations, in the fer- 
vor of the work. His score, which was 
signed ‘“ Pax,” was one of the last to 
come in, and indeed arrived in the hands 
of the commission only upon the last day 
of grace. 

The announcement of the name of 
the three men whom the jury thought 
worthy to have their works brought out 
drew the attention of people again to the 
Sonzogno competition, and the produc- 
tion of the operas, which was promised 
to take place speedily at Rome, was 
looked forward to by musical people with 
much interest. They were all given 
there at the Costanzi Theatre in May, 
1890, and although Spinelli’s “ Labilia ” 
and Ferroni’s “ Rudello” were both con- 
sidered works of merit and as giving much 
promise, the ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana”’ was 
not only unhesitatingly declared by every 
one the best of the three, but it produced 
a great sensation. ‘The commission met 
again and unanimously assigned the prize 
of three thousand lire to Mascagni, giving 
the second prize by a divided vote to 
Spinelli. The five men who served upon 
this commission and whose duties termi- 
nated at this point were the commenda- 
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tore Platania, the marchese Francesco 
D’Arcais, F. Marchetti, Giovanni Sgam- 
bati, pupil of Liszt and composer for 
piano and orchestra, and Amintore Galli, 
who is signor Sonzogno’s editor-in-chief. 

Since that day, as the “ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’’ has made its triumphant pro- 
gress around the world, the Romans have 
taken great credit to themselves for hav- 
ing known a masterpiece when it was set 
before them. Six representations only 
were given of it, but these were marked 
by every incident of the most clamorous 
success, —a crowded auditorium each 
time, competition for admission, continu- 
ous demands for the repetition of passage 
after passage, and enthusiastic rhapso- 
dies over it in the Roman _ journals. 
More was said and written about the new 
composer and his opera in two weeks at 
that time—it has been stated —than 
about Rossini and Verdi in as many years 
at the beginning of their career. Mas- 
cagni’s days and weeks from that time on 
for a year were almost wholly consumed 
in superintending the production of the 
“ Cavalleria’’ at all the principal theatres 
of Italy. Every one wanted to see the 
young composer as well as to hear his 
work. Properly enough it was at Leg- 
horn that it was first given after Rome. 
The people of his own city demanded an 
opportunity to lionize him. Not only the 
house where the Mascagni family then 
lived in Leghorn, but the whole Via San 
Francesco, was decked out with flags in 
his honor, though he might have walked 
from the station to his own door three 
months before with the certainty of be- 
ing recognized by no one except his per- 
sonal friends. A public banquet was 
given to him in the great imposing, mar- 
ble-corridored Grand Hotel which faces 
the sea upon the Viale Regina Marghe- 
rita, the stopping-place of princes. The 
“Cavalleria”? was presented at the beau- 
tiful Teatro Goldoni, which had its ac- 
commodations taxed to the utmost for 
several nights. And then in theatre after 
theatre all over Italy the same enthusiasm 
was repeated for a year, the great wave 
of it sending its undulations at length 
even up into the retired towns. 

And now not to detain the reader lon- 
ger with the “Cavalleria Rusticana,” I 
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turn to another chapter of Mascagni’s 
story which is chronologically the next 
in order. In the summer of 1891 it 
came to be known that he had nearly 
completed another opera, a sort of idyl 
based on the Erckmann-Chatrian story 
of L’Ami Fritz. It was to form as com- 
plete a contrast as possible to the ‘‘ Cav- 
alleria,”” to be something quiet, placid, 
pastoral. Mascagni’s state of mind as 
he felt this new trial coming on, as he 
read in the papers the eagerness of every 
one to hear the new work and the pre- 
diction of another colossal success, is 
very clearly shown by the following letter 
which he wrote to one of his Roman 
friends, a musical critic, and which I am 
tempted to translate both because it 
shows his own hopes and fears, and also 
because it is to a certain extent, like all 
letters written freely and without thought 
of publication, an indication of char- 
acter : 


** CERIGNOLA, September 11, 1891. 
“Dear Tom: 


“You know already the names of the artists 
who are going to take part in Fritz. I selected 
Lherie myself because I wanted an artist who 
would create the type of the Rabbin; and you 
will see that he will do very well. The mise en 
scéne will be very correct, and the execution ought 
to turn out perfect. 

“ Still all this does not set my mind at rest about 
the outcome of my new work. I have horrible 
fears, I cannot eat, I cannot sleep, and I live in a 
state of perpetual anxiety. 

“Tt is the puffing that frightens me — because 
an opera of the kind that this is cannot come up 
to the expectation of the public. All of this stir 
about Fritz before it is brought out will hurt me, 
and those of you at Rome who have any regard 
for me ought to say just as little about it as possi- 
ble. There is nothing to be gained by it either 
for you or for me. Just Jet us wait until we have 
got the public verdict before we talk about it. 
Give the public an opportunity to calmly form its 
opinion, and then talk all you will. 

“ Personally I feel satisfied with the Fritz. It 
came to me inarush. I never had a hesitation 
or aregret. I felt every bit of it, felt it sincerely, 
and worked with complete serenity of mind and 
conscience. It is the atmosphere in which the 
story moves and the extremely simple and modest 
character of the story itself which give me my 
misgivings. 

“ But there is no use talking about this now. I 
shall see you very soon at Rome, and then we will 
discuss and discuss until the public shall have 
passed its judgment. And from that judgment 
there will be no appeal, for the public does not 
make mistakes. 

“ Have I bored you? 





So much the worse for 
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you, for you brought it upon yourself. A rive- 
derct presto, and keep a place in your heart for 
Your 
MASCAGNI.” 

No one knew in Rome exactly what 
day the new opera would be produced 
for the first time. It was announced in 
early October by large advertisements 
after the Italian fashion, with the state- 
ment that it would be given guanto prima, 
which may be interpreted “ as soon as it 
is ready,” and the tickets were placed 
upon sale for first, second and third even- 
ings, undated, and with numbers to indi- 
cate the representation to which they 
would give admission. At last the defin- 
ite announcement appeared that the first 
submission of the new work to the public 
judgment would take place on the thirty- 
first day of October. It was a shivery 
night, not the sort of atmosphere which 
one imagines in Rome, not an evening 
when warm, velvety breezes refresh one 
after the sultriness of the day. There 
was the chill as of a tomb in the stone 
stairway as we descended to set out for 
the theatre. We drew ourselves close to- 
gether under the hood of the carriage, 
pulled our wraps tightly about us, urged 
our driver to speed, and were glad enough 
to be set down in the glow and the 
warmth of the vestibule, with its red 
draperies and its many lights. 

We were early, and within the audito- 
rium of the Costanzi very few people 
were to be seen except in the gallery at 
the top, where the seats were not num- 
bered, and where priority in time gave 
priority in position. It was appropriate 
that the opera should be brought out at 
this theatre, because it was here that the 
“Cavalleria ’”’ first appeared and won its 
first success. And it was also a pleasant 
thing, because the Costanzi is large and 
brilliant, the finest and most imposing of 
the new theatres in Rome and in Italy. 
There is much white and gold in the 
decoration, and over the proscenium 
arch on either side of the clock six float- 
ing figures of the hours were dancing 
themselves away in the most light-hearted 
fashion. ‘Though it was hardly more than 
half-past eight the public of the upper 
regions, many of whom had been there 
since six, some of whom had _ brought 
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their suppers, were becoming restless. 
They were a wholly unintimidated crowd, 
and broke out in very audible comments 
upon the people gathering in the platea, 
varied by all the sounds of the menagerie. 
Composer and musicians had every reason 
to fear them, for they came there to exer- 
cise their traditional right of stormily 
praising or stormily blaming, and their 
applause or marks of disfavor might make 
or spoil the success of the opera. The 
Italian demonstration of disfavor does 
not stop short with a hiss. It breaks out 
in great cries of ““Basta,”—“ No more.” 
In the boxes against red backgrounds 
gay toilets began to give gleams of deli- 
cate color here and there. Off to the 
right there was a cloudlet of pink gauze 
worn by some marchesina who judicious- 
ly banded her dark tresses with fillets of 
pearls. Above her there was a princi- 
pessa in faint yellow; and to the left, 
near the stage, a damosel in pale blue 
with tiara of diamonds and blue feathers, 
who might have stepped from some 
ancient painting. Down in the first tier 
a large box, made of two boxes thrown 
into one, was filled with officers in striking 
uniforms, and another box above was 
filled with these same handsome fellows 
in alta tenuta. 

Almost at the instant of nine the con- 
ductor took his place, and there was a 
weird commencement of the overture in 
complete silence ; we caught a dull muted 
clash of muffled cymbals, of soft wood 
notes, suggestive of the peacefulness and 
simplicity of the country, a fitting fore- 
shadowing of the drama, which is idyllic 
and pastoral. There was a transition to 
a second theme, soft, plaintive, sad, un- 
folded in a silence as of the desert, which 
let the softest note be heard; then a 
wailing of the violins, with more excited 
and passionate music, as if about to lead 
to a climax in some noble, elevated sym- 
phony ; at the last a chord or two on the 
harp, a note or two on the violins, and 
then a return to the first theme, and an 
abrupt conclusion. 

The opaque screen which had closed 
the proscenium was drawn away, and we 
had the momentary enjoyment of a pic- 
ture of unusual beauty in arrangement 
and color. It was Fritz’s home, where 
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the good-natured fellow had gathered his 
three friends about him to sit at his table, 
enjoy his good living, and share with him 
for the moment his easy-going existence. 
Behind them was a broad window which 
looked out to a sunset glow upon Alsatian 
heights. Musically, I do not think we 
felt very deeply the first hurried pages of 
the libretto, summarizing the previous in- 
cidents necessary to the understanding of 
the story. And no important moment in 
Mascagni’s work was reached until Suzel, 
the heroine, in her Alsatian dress with the 
characteristic bow upon her head, had 
made her way to the table of the convives 
and had timidly offered to Fritz her bunch 
of flowers from the fields. It was a very 
quiet scng, with a strange, weird melody, 
and modern in the sense that it did not 
return upon itself or repeat a phrase or in 
any noticeable way conform to the tradi- 
tional rules of composition,— which even 
the unprofessional have come to recog- 
nize in their effects, if not in their causes. 
It was accepted by the audience as a dis- 
tinct invitation to be judged,— a sample 
of the new work put forth by Mascagni 
as a proof that he had not lost the clever- 
ness of hand which had made of the 
“ Cavalleria” such a resounding success. 
The people who sat in the shadows of the 
boxes rose while the song was proceed- 
ing, came to the front, and stood by the 
parapet, so that the auditorium was lined 
with tier after tier of critical, expectant 
faces. After it was finished the ladies 
smiled in approval, the men brought their 
hands together in a proper way, and from 
the heavens above descended a mighty 
uproar, an uproar so loud, so long and so 
continuous that Suzel walked to the door 
of Fritz’s comfortable dining-room, open- 
ed it, disappeared, came back and drew 
in a young man who was not at all in Al- 
satian costume. He was in grey trousers 
of London cut, a black frock coat, and a 
necktie imported from the immediate 
neighborhood of Piccadilly. His hair 
was short and black, and stood up straight 
all over his head like the bristles of a hair 
brush. The young man was not entitled 
to be called handsome, for his features 
were not finely chiselled or over regular. 
But there was a serious and intense look 
about his eyes which gave decided dig- 


nity to so youthful a face, and suggested 
occasional withdrawings from the com- 
monplace, possible absorption in great 
ideas, or moments of communion with 
muses and deities who do not show them- 
selves to ordinary men. He had also an 
unmistakable look of friendliness and 
good nature which drew one to him, made 
one glad that his success was what it was, 
and stimulated one to help swell the tor- 
rent of applause. 

This was the beginning of Pietro Mas- 
cagni’s second appearance before a Ro- 
man audience as a composer. He was 
brought upon the stage many times after 
this, about thirty times before midnight. 
But never once did he betray any vanity 
or inflate himself with any air of import- 
ance. The repeated bowing was varied 
by a vigorous shaking of the hands of 
senorita Calvé, the Suzel, and signor De 
Lucia, the Fritz, as if by this pantomime 
he wished to attribute to them the success 
and gracefully wave it away from himself. 
Often as he stood there his face took on 
the peculiar, embarrassed smile of an 
overgrown, bashful boy,— as if he felt 
the absurdity of his position, standing 
and bowing inthe midst of all this shout- 
ing and hand-clapping, and would be 
glad to get out of it. 

The story proceeded for a brief mo- 
ment placidly after the first outbreak of 
enthusiasm, until the dying away of the 
last notes which float up to the window 
from the gypsy Beppe’s violin. Clearly 
Fritz, the confirmed bachelor, was silently 
and unconsciously softening under the 
influence of Suzel’s presence, and melted 
quite visibly as he listened to the sere- 
nade by which the strolling Bohemian, 
whom he had once befriended, made his 
return known. Once the notes rose full 
and fell in a long cadence. It was an 
odd succession, strange, fantastic, irregu- 
lar, like the gypsy life. There was no 
brilliant execution and there were no 
tours de force, except some harmonics 
and double notes at the last. It was 
a pity that the audience should break 
into the story and assert themselves at the 
end. But they did, and with a division 
of sentiment. A certain faction wished a 
repetition, or failing in that, they were 
determined that the verdict upon the 
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passage should be one of approval. An- 
other division, clearly a minority in num- 
ber but with great lung power, were de- 
termined that the violin passage should 
not be repeated, and that the verdict up- 
on it should be unfavorable. There was a 
tempest of cries of “bis” and “bene” 
and counter shouts of “basta.” One was 
reminded of the arena and of the contro- 
versy.of thumbsup and thumbs down. The 
leader of the “basta’”’ forces finally drew 
all eyes upon himself. He was a short, full 
bearded man, in the back of the platea, 
who uttered the cry with a volume of 
tone which could have been heard above 
any tempest. The clock hands moved 
along five minutes and no one seemed to 
know what to do or what could be done. 
The neighbors of the excited man in the 
platea were seen to expostulate with him, 
and he was seen to turn upon them as if 
interfered with in the exercise of some 
super-sacred right. Finally signor Fer- 
rari, the conductor, waved his stick, the 
orchestra resumed its interrupted course, 
and the placid and tranquil story pushed 
out again like a little boat on troubled 
waters. Somehow, no one knew just how 
or why, the tumult ceased ; and thereafter 
when the audience interrupted it was 
with undivided applause. The gypsy 
3eppe, whose violin notes had caused so 
much excitement, joined the friendly 
group about Fritz’s table, told them the 
story of Fritz’s benefactions to him, listen- 
ed to the jesting about Fritz’s unmarried 
state, and heard Fritz accept with in- 
credulous hilarity the wager that he would 
speedily forsake it. At the last all 
four rushed to the window upon which 
the mellow evening glow still rested to 
listen to the song of some alleged orphans 
invisible without, a song which has the 
regularity, the geometric precision of a 
gavotte and which’ the footnote of the 
libretto said was based upon an Alsatian 
folkslied. After that the story was shut 
out from our eyes, and the mimic actors 
in it appeared and reappeared in their 
personal capacity and accepted, along 
with the creative musical genius, the hom- 
age of the audience. 

We watched with interest in the story 
and with musical enjoyment, after that, 
the approach of Fritz and Suzel toward 
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each other in the midst of the pastoral 
surroundings of the Alsatian farm, with 
the cherry tree ripening its fruit in the 
court yard. It is as she offers to Fritz 
the basket of cherries which she has 
picked with her own hands that the two 
sing the interchanging lines which upon 
that first evening appealed to the audi- 
ence the most strongly of all the vocal 
passages in the opera, and have since 
been accepted as the most beautiful in 
the whole score. The passage fastened 
itself to people’s memories, and the 
next day the musical multitudes were 
humming snatches of it in the streets. 
It roused even the less demonstrative 
occupants of the boxes to enthusiasm 
again, and they joined hands with people 
in the paradiso and at the back of the 
platea in swelling the token of favor and 
in calling for Mascagni. The maestro 
appeared several times, and clearly looked 
happy with his straightforward, honest 
face. Perhaps there was a thought in 
his mind of his two babies up in the 
proscenium box to the left and his young 
wife, and of the future which was seeming 
with every hour of that evening to be- 
come more roseate for them as well as 
for him. 

The last division of the story naturally 
sees the fulfilment of the joking prophecy, 
and then there is a speedy, even an 
abrupt close with three emphatic chords. 
But the listener does not lose or forget 
the character, the individual mark of the 
whole, in its quietness, its placidity, its 
tranquillity, so strongly contrasted to the 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ with its blood- 
red Sicilian passion. There was a dignity 
and nobility in Mascagni’s undertaking 
to win in a new field, which is a more 
difficult field, and not simply to follow 
the lines of his first success. The news- 
papers of the next day were already 
being sold in the theatre before the cur- 
tain descended for the last time, and we 
had an opportunity to learn, even before 
we left our places the judgment of public 
opinion. The attitude of the Z7zbuna 
and the Popolo Romano at that time has 
been with some exceptions the attitude 
of Italian criticism since then. The 
work is not one to displace the “ Caval- 
leria’”’ in the affectionof Mascagni’s fellow 
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countrymen, but it was highly praised 
and declared to possess many passages, 
both for the voice and in the instrumental 
part, which were novel, individual, and of 
a very high character of artistic merit. 
It demonstrated effectually that the first 
opera was not a casual success, the chance 
reaching of great results by one who did 
not know the road which led him there 
and could not re-find it, but the work of a 
composer who can be counted upon to 
do a great deal for the musical enjoyment 
of the world, and who will help in a very 
honorable way to keep up the musical 
prestige of Italy. 

After the completion of “L’Amico 
Fritz’’ Mascagni went back to work upon 
“T Rantzau,” based like the other upon 
a story of Erckmann-Chatrian. ‘The tale 
has been written both in narrative form 
and as a play, by the original authors, — 
the play entitled “ Les Rantzau”’ being 
produced for the first time at the Théatre 
Francais in 1882. ‘The events take place 
in the Vosges in 1829, and the principal 
dramatic substance is the love of two 
young people and the deadly enmity of 
their fathers, who are brothers. There 
is a scene of violent rage where one of 
fathers endeavors to force his daughter 
to marry against her consent in order to 
defeat the possibility of any union be- 
tween her and the son of his enemy. 
There is another later passage of great 
pathos, where this same father, broken 
down by his daughter’s peril, for she lies 
at the verge of death from refusal to take 
food, goes up the steps of his enemy’s 
house in humiliation, to ask his consent 
to the marriage which will save the life 
of his own daughter. The play is enti- 
tled a comedy, which signifies no more 
than that a reconciliation takes place at 
the end. During the greater part of its 
progress it seems to point certainly to a 
tragic conclusion. 

It has been said that Mascagni did not 
wait until “ L’Amico Fritz” was out of 
the way before commencing the later 
opera. ‘The very contrary of this was the 
truth in the matter, as the ‘“ Rantzau,”’ 
on which he had been at work before Au- 
gust, 1890, was laid aside to permit him to 
take up and finish “L’Amico Fritz.” 
One of Mascagni’s friends who saw him 
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during those triumphal days at Leghorn, 
when he returned there after his successes 
at Rome to be made personally the ob- 
ject of a great festival, spoke of the 
young composer as being then at work 
upon the * Rantzau,”’ and of the promise 
which it gave of equalling in dramatic 
intensity the ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Mascagni produced the manuscript pages 
of his music and roused his friend to en- 
thusiasm by rendering to him with the 
help of a piano the scene where the hu- 
miliated father forces himself to go to his 
brother’s door. 


“He mounts the little stairway, places his 
hand upon the knocker, but cannot even then 
force himself to the ultimate decision. The hu- 
miliation is too great for him, and he descends 
slowly from that Calvary which he has not the 
force to mount. From the church tower the cur- 
few tolls, and at a distance a curfew song of 
the villagers is heard. I do not know how to ex- 
press adequately the profound impression which 
this made upon me. I have no adjectives. It 
has an originality and moving power, a clearness 
in its abstruse harmonic combinations and an in- 
dividuality and depth of religious feeling, which 
I have never before heard. ‘The unhappy father 
remains in doubt, turns back to the foot of the 
stairway, mounts the first step again, and remains 
motionless under an access of feebleness, con- 
quered and oppressed by doubt and anguish. The 
voices still sustain the distant harmony, and the 
rhythmic notes of the deep-toned bell measure 
the beatings of his heart. He rouses himself to 
a resolution. The evening prayer brings to his 
consciousness that his daughter languishes and 
dies. He makes a superhuman effort, casts aside 
all hesitation, mounts to the top of the steps and 
knocks resolutely upon the door.” 


The impression which this passage 
made upon Mascagni’s friend was such as 
to give him then the conviction that 
another success was in store not inferior 
to that of the “ Cavalleria,” and how far it 
was justified has been learned by the re- 
ports which have since come to us of the 
production of the “ Rantzau”’ at the the- 
atre of the Pergola in Florence. It was 
produced there on the tenth of November, 
1892. ‘The Pergola is the great theatre of 
the ‘Tuscan capital, as La Scala is of Milan, 
La Fenice of Venice and San Carlo of 
Naples. Every place was filled upon the 
opening night. Florence itself felt hon- 
ored by being selected as the city to wit- 
ness the first representation of the opera, 
the first of Mascagni’s which had re- 
ceived its initial performance outside of 
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Rome, and its distinguished society took 
pains to appear in the boxes. There 
were journalists present representing news- 
papers all over Europe. The welcome 
given to the drama by this audience was 
very brilliant. Mascagni himself was 
compelled to appear thirty-five times. 
Of the singers’who assisted, one of them, 
the tenor, was the same who had sung 
the title rdle in ** L’Amico Fritz,” but the 
Sefiorita Calvé was replaced by Madame 
Darclée. The conductor of the orches- 
tra was the same as at Rome. 

The passage which was looked upon 
with the most favor of any in the opera 
was the one where the father of the hero- 
ine forces himself to go to his brother’s 
door, the same which Mascagni rendered 
to his friend at Leghorn. Composers do 
not always accurately foresee the effect 
of their own music, or know what pas- 
sages will certainly prove the most stir- 
ring, but here Mascagni seems to have 
anticipated rightly what was and would 
prove to be the most powerful scene in 
his new work. Critics, who usually de- 
clare their opinions with many reserva- 
tions, and who are little given to losing 
their heads, spoke in unqualified admira- 
tion of this passage. The correspondent 
of the London Z7mes allowed himself to 
say that “the great scene outside Gia- 
como’s house’’ was “treated with abso- 
lute mastery.”’ And in the general re- 
view of the opera the same critic arrived 
at the conclusion that “‘ Mascagni must 
now be considered a permanent and po- 
tent factor in European art.’’ The let- 
ters to other London papers were even 
more highly colored, more fervid, one of 
them placing the “ Rantzau”’ first among 
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Mascagni’s compositions, giving it prece- 
dence even over the “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” 

Mascagni must be added to the list of 
men who disprove the assertion that the 
Southern nature is sluggish and indolent. 
Since success gave him opportunity to 
apply himself to the work of his predi- 
lection, without distractions and without 
the imperative necessity of leaving his 
writing to enter upon some wandering 
bread-winning expedition, he has been 
industry itself. ‘The care of superintend- 
ing the production of his operas upon 
the stage might well have engrossed all 
his time. But he has made time in the 
midst of all this to go on with the work 
of composing; and now the production 
of another work is announced for the com- 
ing fall, and two more are rumored to be 
under way. The opera definitely an- 
nounced is “Guglielmo Ratcliff,” of 
which some portion was composed before 
the “ Cavalleria.” 

What a transformation has come over 
the life of Mascagni in three years! 
There can not be a week of his busy 
existence, which does not thrust upon 
him some new and surprising indication 
of his totally revolutionized position. 
While the * Rantzau”’ was in preparation 
an organ builder of Pistoia sent him an 
organ with orchestral stops especially con- 
trived to assist him in composing, in case 
he should wish to experiment in advance 
upon his orchestral effects. Compare this 
with the humility of the original process 
of making an opera as it was conducted 
in those narrow rooms at Cerignola, 
where his pinched purse would not afford 
him even a month’s rental of a piano. 
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JOHN BALLANTYNE, AMERICAN. 


By Helen Campbell. 


Vill. 


| F LATENT reproach had 
been the expression of 
the previous evening, 
something more puzzling 
took its place as they 
neared Badgeley. ‘They 
had breakfasted together 
early, since Mr. Norris went to business 
as regularly as if that and not poetry 
were his calling, and Marion had driven 
to Cheyne Walk, to charge Polly to 
keep her clay wet, and then in hot 
haste to Paddington. Their talk had 
been a continuation of that begun at the 
breakfast table, as to what share beauty 
had or must have in the every-day work- 
ing life, and passed on to many things 
born of the same thought. 

“He means to attack me about Amer- 
ica,” Marion thought, as they took the 
train down, and prepared to defend her 
standpoint, rather resenting his silence 
as they went on. She looked at him 
curiously, wondering how his feeling had 
grown, or why anyone in the midst of this 
fair English landscape, with its atmos- 
phere of abounding prosperity and well- 
being, could turn to the America she 
knew, as a land better worth loving and 
living for. 

“London? Yes, London, it is true, 
holds all misery, but London is not Eng- 
land. This is the real England,’”’ she 
thought. As if to answer it, John Ballan- 
tyne began to tell her of the life in the 
little towns through which they passed, 
and Marion listened and looked, and de- 
clared that in such surroundings, real 
suffering, save that born of wilful improv- 
idence or crime, was forever impossible. 
At intervals as they talked, Marion, as 
she turned from the window, found his 
eyes fixed on her with a look so wistful 
that she became lost in wonder as to its 
meaning, and at last even tempted to ask. 

“©One would say he had something he 
wished to ask and knew he must not,’’ she 








thought. “It is like the story of some 
enchanted prince who cannot speak till 
the right moment comes. It is certainly 
something more than my iniquitious views 
about America. He looks as if he were a 
judge with power of life and death, and 
yet it is all quite impersonal. I wish I 
dared ask, but I certainly do not.” 

Why she did not was hardly less 
puzzling than the look, since to her frank 
simplicity most questions were easy. But 
with this wistfulness she felt another qual- 
ity — a reserve that made a personal ques- 
tion altogether impossible, and she put 
away the wish. ‘The sense of expectancy 
which had been the underlying element 
in all this new life, deepened. With it 
came a conviction that new and sharp 
experience was near, and as they drove 
through the old street, one of the oldest 
and most picturesque she had seen in 
England, she strove in vain to pay atten- 
tion to her companion’s words as he 
pointed out the artists’ favorite bits. 

They had passed an old Norman 
church, set in softly rolling meadows, with 
here and there a group of trees, the river 
winding through them, and at the north 
the chalk hills of Oxfordshire, with their 
growth of larch and beech. At the left 
rose an old manor house with spreading 
wings and Elizabethan front, with deep 
woods at the back, above which rose the 
smoke of the omnipresent factory, less 
intrusive here than in the towns through 
which they had passed, but still making 
its place evident. But, as they crossed 
the little bridge over the broad brook 
flowing peacefully toward the Thames, 
paying the heavy toll demanded by a 
blear-eyed old man who appeared to rise 
suddenly out of the ground, the last trace 
of modern life was left behind. 

The old street was lined with low brick 
and stucco houses, thatch-roofed, moss- 
grown, vine-covered, and had been the 
old street in the days when Elizabeth 
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herself passed through it. No less ancient 
was the inn by the river, and the houses 
that farther on took the place of the cot- 
tages. though larger, were of the same 
order. With each and all time, wind and 
weather had worked their will, but every 
rent or fissure of the trio nature had 
hastened to take in charge and make 
good ; a patch of lichen here, a mat of 
thick-growing ivy there, and all soft 
tones of velvety browns and_ greens, 
charming and soothing the eyes that 
rested on them. 

“ Our house is big, but only a magnified 
cottage after all. Here it is, and I hope 
you are not very tired,” Ballantyne said, 
as he turned off from the street, which 
broadened here into a little common over 
which some geese walked peacefully. A 
boy opened the door, showing a broad 
entrance hall, low-ceiled, and with an 
oaken stairway black with age at the end. 
In the background stood a middle-aged 
woman who came forward at once. 

“This is Mrs. Price, the housekeeper,” 
said Ballantyne, “and she will show you 
your room.” 

“T’m to take you there at once, and 
Mrs. Ballantyne will see you as soon as 
you are ready, Miss Lacy,” she said with 
a curtsey and a pleased look at Marion’s 
face. ‘Mr. John wired down before you 
left, and Mrs. Ballantyne is very anxious 
to see you.” 

“‘T shall be quite ready in a moment or 
two,’’ Marion said, following her guide up 
the stairs, with their thick and soundless 
rivulet of carpet in the centre, to a room 
sweet with the scent of apple blossoms 
blown through the open window. She 
threw off her hat, stopping only for a 
glance into the old garden, on the wall of 
which a tame jackdaw was walking up and 
down, cocking his head to one side, and 
calling loudly, to the intense aggravation 
of a small spaniel which barked below. 
A tap came at the door as she turned, 
and a quiet, elderly woman appeared. 

“It is Price, Mrs. Ballantyne’s own 
maid and my sister-in-law,” said the 
housekeeper, as if to explain the similar- 
ity of name. “It is almost one family, 
for my daughter is parlor maid, and my 
sister the cook, but Mrs. Ballantyne likes 
it so. Will you go in now, Miss Lacy?” 
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Marion followed silently through various 
passages, each closed by double doors. 
Soundlessness seemed the demand every- 
where. The house was even breathlessly 
quiet, the thick carpets giving back no 
echo of footfall, and when Price opened, 
first one door and then another, and lifted 
a heavy portiere, Marion felt that only a 
dungeon deep below ground could meet 
the need implied in such precautions. 

The flood of light in the room, or what 
seemed so by contrast with the shadowy 
way thither, amazed her. The wing built 
out into the old garden had latticed win- 
dows on all sides thrown wide to the sun, 
which at that moment was shining with 
most un-English brilliancy, sifting through 
the apple leaves and blossoms of the tree 
whose branches were close against the 
southern windows, and making an illu- 
minated background for the figure that 
lay there, shrouded in white drapery, on 
the great sofa drawn close to them. 
Marion paused suddenly and stood quite 
silent. 

“It is the spirit of the snow,” she 
thought, the white hair lying loose about 
the brow, the face as white, the mass of 
snowy drapery all strengthening the fancy, 
and only the clear sorrowful eyes giving 
any sense of life or color. 

“JT am quite alive,” a voice hardly 
more than a whisper said, a shadowy 
smile crossing the face. ‘Come closer 
and you will believe it then.” 

She put out a hand transparent and 
unreal as all the rest, and Marion took it 
and sat down beside her, smiling as she 
met the intense, inquiring look, but too 
much under the spell for any words. 

“ That will do, Price,’’ Mrs. Ballantyne 
said. ‘1 will ring for you when you are 
needed. I shall not want anything for a 
long time.” 

Price lingered for a moment as if a 
little uncertain what Marion’s course 
might be, and looked back doubttully as 
she left the room. 

“T am only a ghost, I know,” Mrs. 
Ballantyne said then, “ but if you look at 
me like that I shall feel that I have not 
even a ghost’s right among the living.” 

“Forgive me,” Marion said with sud- 
den self-reproach. ‘It seemed as if a 


breath would blow you quite away, but 
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your hand is warm; you are not a snow- 
wreath, though you look like one.” 

“You are a true Lacy,’ Mrs. Ballan- 
tyne said after a silence in which she had 
made no reply but held fast to Marion’s 
warm young hand as if strength were 
flowing from it to her. “I can see your 
grandfather’s face, and your father’s as 
well, though his eyes and yours came 
from his mother. Do you know why I 
ventured to send for you? It is not as 
if you were a stranger. That you can- 
not be, for I was your father’s first fancy. 
Only a fancy. I was just engaged, then, 
and he did not know it, but we were 
always better instead of worse friends 
afterward. You are wondering why you 
have never seen nor heard of us in all 
these years, and you have the right. 
You will understand when I have told 
you a little. You will not mind?” 

“No,’’ Marion said. 

“Then I will tell you now—at once — 
allI can. Each attack leaves me a little 
nearer the end. It must be very soon, 
now. When John told me of you and 
what you had said, for he tells me every- 
thing, so that I may still feel that I have 
some place in life, I knew that you could 
help; that you had been sent. You 
must help. Your father would wish it.” 

“JT will surely if I can,” said Marion, 
after a pause in which the eyes seemed 
to search her through and through. 

“I know it,” the faint voice went on. 
“Tt may seem selfish, perhaps, but I am 
not selfish, I think. It is not for myself 
I have chosen this life, but because in- 
sight was given me, and I knew better 
things were for us here than in America. 
At first I have to grant it must have been 
selfishness. To think even of the sea, 
meant a terror so deadly that nerves 
quivered and blood froze. And John 
shared it then. He will not speak of it, 
and after that night in which he prom- 
ised me never to cross it while I lived, we 
said no more for there was no more need. 

“t came here at once. ‘There were 
friends who told us of it, and here I have 
lived in all his years at school and at 
Oxford. Not the wreck you see me now, 
but alive and eager as he, though always 
with that horror of the past in the back- 
ground. I know that you know it, and I 
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shall not talk of it. I loved this life. 
It has all the repose and settledness that 
American life has never known and 
never can know. It has always seemed 
natural, and as if I had returned to my 
own. ‘There was never any sense of caste 
or dividing lines, for Americans are not 
judged by that standard and I have lived 
here year after year, content save for my 
one terror. I knew that John would be 
true to his promise, but as he grew, more 
and more he remembered and brooded 
and longed for what he called freer life. 
I have been careful never to urge this 
one upon him, since in any case he was 
pledged to it, but each year it has been 
my anguish to see that he revolted more 
and more, and no matter what work 
opened to him could never be content. 
He said often till the time came that he 
ceased to speak of it, that sorrow and 
terror had warped my judgment, and that 
if I could once force myself to cross the 
sea, all would be different. When he 
was twenty-one he implored me to re- 
lease him from his promise. 

“<Tt is all wrong,’ he said. ‘I aman 
alien here and homesick, and longing for 
my real place. You must release me.’ 
‘I cannot, I must not,’ I said. ‘It is 
death for both of us to cross that sea 
again. Be content with your place here. 
You have everything but that one thing, 
that you will. Put away the thought 
once for all.’ He had no answer, but I 
knew he did not. 

‘‘T had avoided Americans always. It 
was easy here, but when we went up to 
London difficult, for they are everywhere. 
Johr sought them out ; talked with them ; 
puzzled over the different orders; won- 
dered why so few comprehended their 
birthright, and I listened to him because 
I would not have him feel I could not. 
He sent for photographs of every spot 
he remembered as a child. He studied 
American history with a sort of passion. 
He knows every family tradition; every 
characteristic of each member of it re- 
maining. I had begun to despair. I 
knew his one wish was for release, and I 
could not release him. And now my aid 
has come.” 

She stopped and lifted herself on the 
pillows, still holding Marion’s hand firmly. 
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“‘ My heart leaped up when he told me 
of your face, and that you had. left 
America because you loathed it. You 
had mind. You knew what words meant, 
and could tell him. I saw then the one 
thing that may help to hold him here, 
where he belongs: yes, belongs, for every 
nerve of my body and power of my soul 
have gone into this soil, this home, and 
woven bands to hold him here. It is 
death that waits for him if he forsakes it. 
Now will you help me?” 

“How?” said Marion faintly. It 
seemed as if a conspiracy were forming ; 
an unholy compact waiting her signature. 

““Make him see what I see,’’ the low 
voice went on. “You will know him 
well; better I think than anyone has 
known him except myself. I am sure of 
this, for many things are made plain to 
me now. Help me to keep him on this 
side of the sea. Promise me that you 
will use whatever power you may have to 
this end. Promise me.” 

“T cannot!” cried Marion, with a 
sudden gasp as if a cold hand had closed 
about her throat. “I cannot. What 
right have I to touch his life? ”’ 

“Your right is coming in knowledge 
of him. You will have. You will have.” 

“Then I must wait. I will not fight 
destiny nor anticipate it. I must not.” 

‘*Promise me only, then, that you will 
be on my side. ‘That you will make him 
see how poor a thing it is he worships.” 

“That I can promise,’’ Marion said, 
after a pause in which she strove to col- 
lect herself. 

“7 shall trust you, and now that is all,” 
Mrs. Ballantyne said with a _ sudden 
change of tone. “I shall not speak of 
it again. It is you who must forgive me 
now. But all this had to be said in our 
beginning. Are you willing to put it all 
away and stay with me for a little?” 

The strained, eager look had gone. 
The sweet, shadowy smile flitted over the 
face as she patted Marion’s cheek, and 
then put out her hand to the jackdaw, 
which had been looking in inquiringly 
from the apple tree, and now with sudden 
flirts of tail and much cocking of head 
to one side and another, advanced by 
short flights and hops, till he attained the 
sofa. Here, standing on the head, he 


took a curl of the white hair in his beak 
as if for caress, and then proceeded to 
pull bits of wool from the fluffy Shetland 
shawl thrown over her. Marion’s eyes 
had filled with tears from the sharp ten- 
sion of feeling, and a sense even of re- 
sentment that such a burden had been 
laid upon her. 

“It is purest monomania,” she thought. 
“And all must bend to her will. It is 
frightful that any man should be forced 
to renounce his freedom for such a cause. 
She would bind every one near her by a 
sort of spell. It is either lunacy or the 
purest, most refined selfishness, and some 
day I shall tell her so.” 

She rose and went to the window for a 
moment, burying her face in the apple 
blossoms; a breath, it seemed from the 
sturdy, wind-beaten trees in Grandfather’s 
garden at Nantucket. 

“It’s all right, my pet,” she seemed to 
hear him say. “ It’s all right,” and with a 
sudden uplifting of spirit she turned back 
to the couch, and sat there listening to 
the talk in which Jacko took an almost 
human share. As she sat, the impression 
of the first hour wore away. Interests of 
every order had their place here. The 
talk was full of charm, nor had it a trace 
of morbidity. She laughed now and then ; 
the shadow of a laugh it is true, but as 
sweet as her smile, and one needed not 
to ask how or why she had such power 
with her son. 

‘It is lunch time,” she said presently, 
“and I will ring for Price to take you 
down. You will find Mrs. Earnshaw in 
the dining room ; — the rector’s wife, and 
one of the dearest and most valued of 
our neighbors. She takes my place for 
me sometimes when I am unable to go 
down, but that is not so often as you 
think. By to-morrow, perhaps, or certain- 
ly next day, I shall be in my own place.” 

She had touched the bell as she spoke, 
and Price appeared, casting an inquiring 
look at Marion, and apparently satisfied 
with the result. A look of even greater 


relief was on Ballantyne’s face as she 
descended the stairs slowly, looking at 
the carved rail and meeting his eyes witl 
a smile. 

“Tt is a fascinating house,’ she said, 
“ only a trifle uncanny, it is so absolutely 
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The walls seem thick as those 


soundless. 
of any old castle.” 
“That is a peculiarity of Badgeley 


houses,” he said. ‘ Mrs. Earnshaw will 
tell you that the rectory walls are even 
thicker than ours, and the manor house 
than either. Mrs. Earnshaw, this is Miss 
Lacy, American, and partly a cousin, but 
so nearly anglicized she rejects the 
name.” 

“Tt is much the same after all,” said 
the stout matron who came forward with 
a face of beaming good will, shaking 
Marion’s hand heartily, but with an inflec- 
tion in her voice that said, plainly, “ It is 
not the same atall.’’ “We have had our 
day of misunderstandings, and now you 
are all coming home again. I hope you 
are hungry, my dear,” she added, with 
a look at Marion’s cheek still pale from 
excitement. ‘Ali you Americans lack 
color a little, but really you look more 
English than American, and John, here, is 
right. We can claim you and we shall.” 

“T wish Horitia were here to help,” 
suid their host, “but you have not a 
daughter left. Imagine, Miss Lacy ; 
seven daughters and every one married !”’ 

“Certainly,”’ said Mrs. Earnshaw, as if 
this were quite the usual order in house- 
holds of English daughters, and turning 
toward the dining room. “I will not say 
I did not expect it, for why should I? 
Good girls, every one of them, each one 
prettier than the last, and with plenty of 
common sense. What else could happen? 
Now my mind is quite free for the rest of 
the parish. Indeed it always was so, my 
dear, for I never worried over the girls. 
It was true love matches I wanted for 
them, like my own, and no other, and 
thank God every one was that. It’s only 
when money and place come first that 
love can’t get in, and I’ve no room in my 
plan for such ways with life. ”“Twould 
have been the same with a son, that I 
never had. John, here, comes nearest to 
it. I’ve a free mind for all in my way 
now, and indeed all come into it sooner 
or later.”’ 

‘Naturally,’ Marion said with a little 
smile, that completed the conquest already 
begun. Mrs. Earnshaw looked at her 
radiantly, as she rambled on through 
lunch, which Marion to her surprise 
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found herself enjoying, and when it ended, 
led her to the west window which looked 
out upon a little lawn, across which one 
saw a garden and a low stone house. 

“ There is the rectory,” Mrs. Earnshaw 
said, “ where I was brought and set down 
thirty years ago, in terror of my life you 
might say, because of the Queen, and 
right through that gap in the hedge is how 
we come and go. Just beyond is An- 
astasia’s, my third daughter, and a heavy 
name for a gay girl to carry. It’s not her 
fault indeed, nor mine, but the Queen’s 
that would have her way with one, and Mr. 
Earnshaw felt I must submit. You must 
see the house. It was an oatmeal-mill 
next the cottage, and the store-chamber 
was just the thing for an artist who settled 
here in spite of the Queen, for Anastasia 
married one.”’ 

“ But why should an artist be stored, 
and what has the Queen to do with it?” 
asked Marion more and more bewildered 
at the complication that beset her. 

Mrs. Earnshaw turned from the window 
and led her toward the drawing room, 
laughing as she went. ‘ My dear, I’m 
Irish,’ she said. “North of Ireland, 
with a dash of Scotch, and that’s one 
reason the Queen sulked so long with 
Mr. Earnshaw, till she found I had no 
fear of her, and then she came to like it. 
But you haven’t had time to find out that 
all Badgeley-on-Thames belongs to her ; 
— this one woman that owns every stick 
and stone and soul and body from the 
minute you cross the bridge. Four hun- 
dred years she’s had her way; what am 
I saying ?— though indeed, there’s a look 
about her that might mean she’d been 
here a thousand. But four hundred years, 
this one family has ruled, and she, since 
she was seventeen, and now she’s ninety- 
three, with a back as straight as yours, 
and a tall stick like a fairy godmother, 
and eyes like coals. There she lives in 
the manor house, with a retinue about 
her, and folk kiss her hand, and get out 
of the room backwards, and what more 
has majesty ?—and not a stone has been 
stirred nor a change made in the parish, 
since she came to her throne seventy-six 
years gone, a slip of a girl seventeen 
years old, and my husband not born nor 
thought of. "Iwas her father called her 
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Queen of Badgeley, and people took it 
up, though I stick to Lady Anne, and 
will save for my daughter. Lady Anne 
Heathcote it is, and yon’s Heathcote 
Manor.” 

“This is delightful,’ said Marion. 
«* And now tell me why you stored the 
artist. Wouldn’?t the Queen allow him 
in sight?” 

“Not if she could have had her way, 
in spite of knowing well, if telling would 
do it, that he had talent and more, for 
its famous he’s getting. But she’s no 
room for them that work with their hands, 
save as she likes them to do her bidding 
and reverence, and there’s a tinge of that 
in Mr. Earnshaw even, bless him, that 
counts the Army and the Navy and the 
Church the only places for gentlemen, 
and bears just to admit that the Law has 
had one now and then. But Grantham 
Wallis would have Anastasia, and small 
blame to him, and we had the lease of 
the cottage, and the oatmeal-mill with it, 
just to hinder bother, and he made the 
. chamber into studio, and a bridge across 
to his own bedroom, and a door out, be- 
fore ever the Queen took it in, that it was 
doing and done, and then, because of An- 
astasia, she said less than we looked for. 
You shall see it all, but now you must be 
tired, and I'll leave you for a nap or a 
book, till five, and then John will bring 
you over for a cup of tea, and more tales 
that I see you’re ready for.” 

IX. 

BALLANTYNE turned as Mrs. Earnshaw’s 
comfortable figure disappeared through 
the gap. 

“There is an amendment to that,” he 
said. ‘You look especially wide awake 
and not in the least ready for a nap. 
How would you like a turn on the river, 
and then as short an evening as you 
choose after dinner, since by that time 
you will be really tired?” 

Marion’s eyes lighted. 

“The one thing that is best of all. 
May I row?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“Then I will make ready for it. It 
was inspiration that made me put in my 
rowing dress, but I can never bear to be 
without it.” 


“Then you can 
boat?” 

“Wait and see,” said Marion with 2 
laugh, as she ran up the stairs, reappear- 
ing speedily in the dark-blue boating 
costume, the looseness of which had 
outraged every feeling of its London 
maker. 

“Let me do it all,” she begged, as 
they came to the end of the little path 
leading by the old inn, whose upper case- 
ments overhung the river, and Ballantyne, 
after a moment or two, decided she had 
spoken advisedly, and gave himself up to 
the enjoyment of watching her eager 
pleasure. For the time, every thought of 
the morning had dropped out of sight. 

“You shall steer,” she said, “till I 
make up my mind to resign the oars,” 
and then she pulled, with the long steady 
stroke learned long ago from Grand- 
father, the color coming to her cheeks, 
and her eyes full of content. Here and 
there the river broadened slightly, a tiny 
alder-fringed bay, or a broad, still ex- 
panse. The sun veiled only with deli- 
cate cloud, hardly more than a faint mist, 
shone warm and bright. Not a breeze 
stirred, and every blade of grass, every 
twig was mirrored in the motionless 
water. Velvet turf swept to its very edge 
as they passed the pretty old houses. 
Then came a house-boat, still in winter 
canvas, and another on which workmen 
were putting the summer touches. Be- 
yond was a sudden curve, and a thicket 
of bushes and saplings, and as_ they 
rounded it, Marion who had turned once 
or twice, stopped and looked with 
delighted eyes at something beyond. 

Out from a little inlet, swift and steady 
as if blown by unfelt wind, sailed a swan, 
looking as if the place far and near were 
his own, and as he sailed stately and still, 
out from some retreat in the reeds came his 
mate, slenderer and less noble, but with 
all his grace, and curved her neck over 
his whiteness, and laid her head along it 
and under it as if it meant refreshment. 


really manage a 


They had sailed back to the inlet 
before Marion spoke. 
“ How gloriously white they are!” she 


said. ‘Do youremember Landor’s word 
about them? ‘White doves are always 


very white, indeed, and those great water 
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birds, to which the angéls by God’s order 
have given the same pure appearance, 
feel a pleasure in possessing it.’ ” 

Marion paused, for a moment, the look 
of a reflective child on her face, and 
Ballantyne watched her attentively. 

“There is a great deal to be said for 
the black ones, too,’”’ she went on sud- 
denly, as if justice to the blacks were 
imperative. Do you know that a black 
swan is really beautiful? I remember 
two at home. ‘There are distinct advant- 
ages in being a black swan, and they are 
not shared by the white ones. In the 
first place, you see, the dust which makes 
the white ones look very dirty, shines 
like silver powder onthe plumes of the 
black ones. Then the water which 
deadens the lustre of the white plumage, 
only makes the other more satiny and 
beautiful. The white swan has a bill of 
orange which is ugly. The black one 
has a rose-colored bill with eyes to match, 
and they look like rubies held up to the 
sun. When the black fellow ruffles up 
his feathers, you see beautiful, charcoaly, 
watered-silky waves tinged with irides- 
cent hues, while the white one is only 
just white. However, he is at his best 
when he also ruffles up. On the whole, 
which would you rather be, a black swan 
or a white one?” 

Marion looked up seriously. 

“The black ; by all means the black,” 
he said, unhesitatingly. 

“No, you should wish to be the white. 
They are the most stainless of all God’s 
creatures. I love them. Think how 
that hoarse croak of theirs must afflict 
them, knowing what they were really born 
to, and that nothing but death can give 
them their right.” 

“That is true for more than your 
swans,” Ballantyne said as she began to 
row again. ‘It is the word that says it- 
self in every slum, when you look at those 
defrauded faces. Even in lives with larger 
hopes it is true, too.” 

Marion was silent. The memory of 
the morning had come again, and she 
did not want to think or speak of it yet. 
She rowed on, but the spell was broken, 
and she laid down the oars suddenly. 

“It is your turn now,” she said. “I 
think I am a little tired after all,’* and 


took her plece at the rudder. Here 
talking was less easy, and she simply 
watched the banks as they went down. 
She would have gone directly to her room 
had time allowed, but barely enough re- 
mained to dress and cross the lawn to the 
rectory, the low drawing-room of which 
was sweet with flowers, which lightened 
the sombre effect of the dark wainscot- 
ing. Mrs. Earnshaw sat there beaming 
before her kettle and cups. 

“It’s all the same, you see,” she cried. 
“ We cannot be modern if we would, and 
the modern bits that will creep in look 
as if they had no kinship. Here is my 
daughter Mrs. Wallis, and here comes 
Mr. Earnshaw.” 

Marion received a cordial greeting 
from the daughter, a slender duplicate of 
the mother, and looked with interest at 
the dark, serious, courtly man who came 
forward quietly, and gave her his hand. 
How had he and this irrepressible wife 
lived thirty years in the harmony which 
it was plain existed, was Marion’s first 
thought; and she watched him as he 
greeted John Ballantyne, kindly but with 
a certain reserve, as if there were 
between them some unsettled difference. 

“T am sorry to leave you,” he said 
when he had drunk a cup of tea, with a 
word or two to Marion as he brought her 
hers. “But old Adam is much worse, 
and has sent forme. Young Adam, with 
his shameful defiance of everything he 
has been taught to respect, is really re- 
sponsible for his grandfather’s _ state. 
Those who have misled him have much 
to answer for.” 

His eyes rested severely on Ballantyne, 
who apparently had not heard, and simply 
bowed as the rector left the room. 

“You see what you’ve done John,” 
Mrs. Earnshaw said reproachfully. “ Mr. 
Earnshaw is so stirred up with the dis- 
turbance in the parish, and the way the 
Queen is in about it, that I’m not sure 
he wouldn’t imprison you all, you and 
your tribe together a bit, just to keep 
the peace. Why will you and Barrows 
do so?” 

“What?” 

“‘ Stir up everything and make the peo- 
ple discontented. Young Adam was a 
good workman, and never a word about 
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drainage and such nonsense before that 
Institute opened over, the line, and he 
began to think he knew more than his 
betters. You are out of the Queen’s 
books once for all, my dear, and it’s a 
pity. Miss Lacy must see her, and she 
must go with me. I can take you to- 
morrow morning, my dear. She likes to 
see all that come to me, and she is 
worth looking at indeed. ‘There’s none 
like her.” 

“Yes, that is certainly one of the 
Badgeley experiences,’ he said quietly. 
“That and Walter’s studio. Both are 
unique.” 

“The last you shall have at once, 
Miss Lacy, if you’re sure you'll have no 
more tea,” said Mrs. Earnshaw in her 
motherly fashion. “’Tis only a_ step 
across to the cottage.” 

Ballantyne had risen. 

‘“ Barrows and his sister dine with us 
to-day,” he said, ‘and perhaps Miss 
Lacy, who is tired, had better rest a little.” 

“You’ve more sense than me John, 
and she with no color left,” said Mrs. 
{arnshaw with solicitude. “A bit of 
sleep will set you up at once, if you’re 
like me.” 

“T am a little tired,” said Marion, glad 
to escape from a certain tension which, if 
not in the people, seemed to be in the air, 
and she crossed the lawn, followed by her 
host, who looked at her a little anxiously. 

“You have rowed too hard,” he said. 
‘‘ There will be a full hour for quiet, for 
we dine at seven, and Barrows will not 
be here till then. You will like them 
both, though I dare say you are heartily 
tired of strangers, are you not?” 

“1 find everyone immensely kind and 
interesting,’ Marion said, and then made 
her retreat, glad to escape for a little. 
She slept for a few moments; a sudden 
falling into deep, dreamless silence, and 
a waking as if she had returned from 
some familiar country where rest abided. 
There was the same half consciousness of 
Grandfather bending over her and _ strok- 
ing her hair, that sometimes came to her, 
and that always meant special refresh- 
ment, and when she woke, the weight 
that had oppressed her was quite gone. 

She had dressed when Price came to 
the door to ask if she needed her, and 





descended presently to the drawing-room, 
finding there a little lady, gray-haired and 
incisive, who had just entered at the 
long window opening toward the rectory. 

“Brother will be here in a moment,” 
she said as Ballantyne came forward and 
presented her to Marion, at whom she 
looked with kindly but very distinct 
scrutiny. 

“Another American,” he said, with a 
slight smile. ‘“ Miss Barrows does not 
understand Americans, Miss Lacy, and will 
probably demand some explanation. Ah, 
there you are, Barrows,” he added, turn- 
ing heartily toa big, burly man, who came 
across the lawn with a swing, his mass of 
red-brown hair flying, and his blue eyes 
gleaming, half with wrath half with fun. 

“‘T see nothing for a place like this but 
dynamite,” he said. “ Mrs. Earnshaw 
has pitched into me vehemently on 
several counts. I have perverted you; 
you have perverted Adam, therefore I 
have perverted both. Everything was 
as it should be, and is as it shouldn’t, 
and I owe it to the parish to leave 
at once and carry my heresies where 
they will do less harm. I want dinner 
first and then we will decide.”’ 

“We will make Miss Lacy arbiter. 
She is an unprejudiced judge,” Ballan- 
tyne said, as he presented the new comer, 
who looked at her with interest. 

“Then she has not made up her 
mind,” he said. ‘ How is that?” 

“T don’t know in what direction you 
require it to be made,” Marion said, as 
they moved toward the dining room and 
took their places at the round table, with 
its softly shaded lights and perfect ap- 
pointments. “It is very definite on 
some points, I can assure you.” 

‘“‘ T shall ask you for some of them when 
the first rage is appeased,” Mr. Barrows 
replied. “I have had a long spin on the 
bicycle, as well as a pitched battle at the 
end, but even rage has not spoiled my 
appetite. I could wish myself an ogre, 


and the Queen, delicately stewed we will 
say, with bland sauces, served up before 
me.”’ 

“For shame, Jack!’ said his sister. 
‘Though to be sure, there is no release 
for the parish till her end comes. The 
strange thing is her, power with Heading 
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close by, as modern as this is ancient, 
and boiling over with dissent and discon- 
tent like every mill-town everywhere. 
But she has had her finger on every man, 
woman and child more than seventy 
years, and I often fancy she knows every 
thought of their minds, and every breath 
they draw. She sends wine and soup and 
jellies day after day into these cottages, 
but not a drain pipe shall be laid, nor a 
floor over the clay floors that cramp the 
old people with rheumatism, nor a school 
allowed save a dame school for the little 
ones. It is a leaf out of the feudal 
system, and I am the wiser for know- 
ing it.” 

“ ‘Then you do not live here?” Marion 
asked. 

“No, indeed, not I. I came to my 
brother, who chooses to think that this 
is ground for his propaganda. He came 
down and hired a cottage — clay floor, oak 
rafters and all, and is living in it in order 
to demonstrate that he is one of the 
people. He has put in some hooks, and 
has some Roman kettles and odds and 
ends of his inward desire to return, and 
live with his favorite possessions, but 
these are not to be mentioned. We are 
Mrs. Earnshaw’s cousins, and as he 
belongs to the fifteenth, and my brother 
to the twentieth century, it is rather hard 
on both.” 

“What are you preaching?” Marion 
said. 

“I? I am preaching nothing. It is 
Jack who does it. I am hardly as revo- 
lutionary as he, but the ignorance of these 
people has so frightful a quality, that I 
am in danger of becoming so. You 
should be glad that there is no chance 
for such experience in America, and that 
you are spared so much, at least.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps not of this particular order,” 
Marion said, “for this seems quite 
out of usual lines, even here. But our 
castes are as sharply defined as yours, 
and there is unending struggle to wipe 
out dividing lines, and bring everything 


to the equality which is, I believe, the 
Socialistic ideal ; an impossible one,’’ she 
added under her breath. 

‘‘Why?”’ said Miss Barrows sharply. 

‘“‘ Because the proportion of gray mat- 
ter in the brain determines that thing,” 
said Marion; “and the highest intelli- 
gence will rule, and the lowest be ruled, 
so long as water follows its nature and 
runs down hill.” 

“ But when intelligence is evenly dis- 
tributed, and each man his own ruler, what 
becomes of your law?” 

“An impossible future,’ Marion re- 
peated. ‘ Brutalization can cease. Men 
can have their chance, and a thousand 
things be given, denied them now, but 
the secret nerve fibre that means genius 
is out of your power, train and work as 
you will. This doctrine of absolute 
equality is as monstrous as the one on 
the other side, that sets the rich apart 
from the poor in two distinct classes. 
The truth lies between. It is only in 
humility that is willing to learn patiently 
and thoroughly, that real life is lived. 
Your proposition of equality ends that in 
the beginning.” 

“Evidently you are an aristocrat,” 
said Miss Barrows. “ You must have found 
your ideas a little out of harmony with 
your environment at home.” 

‘“‘T did,” Marion answered quietly, “I 
have come to England because I felt 
more at home under an established order 
of things than I do in our chaos. I 
may be all wrong, and glad to change my 
mind before a year is over. At ,present, 
in spite of all the suffering I am coming 
to know, and my knowledge that your 
reformers can hardly cry alarm too loud- 
ly, do I believe you are living better lives 
than we. Whatever our republic meant 
to us in the beginning, it seems to mean 
little now, and an American has less and 
less cause to boast of his name. I am 
untrue to my flag, you will say, but at 
least I am true to truth, or to what I 
count as such.” 


(To be continued.) 











NEW ENGLAND ART AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


By William Howe Downes. 


O CLASS of American 
citizens has shown a greater 
interest in the success of 
the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position than the artists, — 
the architects, the sculp- 
tors, the painters, and the 

engravers, — and no department of the 
great exhibition will be scrutinized with 
more curiosity, not to say solicitude, by 
the American people, for the purpose of 
comparing the achievements in these 
fields of our own men and women with 
the works of the various foreigners in the 
same department. It was very truly said, 
in circular No. 3 of the Department of 
Fine Arts, that the position held in this 
exposition by our artists, as compared 
with the artists of other nationalities, will 
have much to do with determining the 
general estimation of our art by our own 
countrymen as well as by our foreign visi- 
tors, for many years to come. It was 
urged, therefore, that the exhibit of Amer- 
ican art work should be made of the 
highest quality obtainable ; that each ex- 
ample shown should represent the high- 
est achievement of the artist; and that 
the collection, as a whole, should present, 
in a dignified manner, the best produc- 
tions of our native art. We are not yet 
in a position to know fully how our art- 
ists have responded to this legitimate 
appeal, but we can say that all the indi- 
cations are extremely favorable and en- 
couraging. At this date it is already 
apparent that the World’s Fair of 1893 
is to be an event of the epoch-making 
kind inthe history of American art, an 
event of even deeper import in its bear- 
ing upon the fine and applied arts in this 
country than the Philadelphia exhibition 
of 1876. In architecture, in sculpture, 
in painting, and in engraving, we have 
good ground for hoping that it is to mark 
the most distinct era of development. 
More than this, it is to mark, there is 
reason to believe, that general and in- 
creasing application of the principles of 





art in our manufacturing industries, with- 
out which the fine arts cannot flourish 
for any considerable time in any country. 
Thanks to the broad and enlightened 
policy of the managers of the Exposition, 
the superb architecture of the buildings 
and the fine arrangement of the grounds 
stamps the entire undertaking from the 
first with a magnificent artistic character, 
of which we may well be proud. The 
whole vast enterprise, in the shaping of 
which the foremost American artists of 
every class have cooperated with perfect 
harmony, is permeated from end to end 
with the artistic spirit. No visitor can 
fail to be impressed by this inspiring and 
dominant quality of art in the atmos- 
phere and all the surroundings. ‘The 
Department of Fine Arts, with its sev- 
enty-four picture galleries, its eighty- 
eight alcoves, and its numerous courts 
and rotundas, housing a bewildering and 
inexhaustible array of paintings, sculp- 
tures, architectural works and engravings, 
from every civilized country on the face 
of the earth, will only be the culminating 
point of the most stupendous manifesta- 
tion of art ever attempted in the world. 
Mr. Halsey C. Ives, of St. Louis, the 
chief of the Department of Fine Arts, 
has, thus far, given evidence of the pos- 
session of the organizing and administra- 
tive ability which the extraordinary di- 
mensions of his complicated task require. 
Like a general, in planning his campaign, 
his first care has been to call to his aid 
the most experienced, trustworthy and 
influential under-officers and aids, to 
look after the innumerable details of his 
operations. In pursuance of this policy 
he appointed, last year, in each centre 
of American artistic activity, an advisory 
committee of artists, the duties of these 
bodies being to care for the interests of 
the Department of Fine Arts, and those 
of American artists as involved in their 
relationship to it, in every possible way ; 
to form the nucleus of local juries of 
selection for the departments of paint- 
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Village Funeral in Picardy. 


FROM THE PICTURE BY CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. 


ing, architecture, sculpture, engraving, 
etc., and thus to sub-divide the work as 
much as possible, and save the unneces- 
sary expense and labor of having it all 
done in Chicago. Advisory committees 
were organized thus in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston; in Paris, Munich, 
Rome and Florence, the members being, 
with a few exceptions, artists. Contrib- 
utors of works of art in the regions about 
these cities sent their exhibits direct to 
the nearest centre where a local jury was 
situated; as, for instance, Philadelphia 
became the entrepét for all the Middle 
States, and Boston for all of New Eng- 
land. It proved, however, that, as Paris 
is France, Boston is New England, in 
respect to artistic activity; for, out of 
one hundred and eight exhibitors whose 
works were accepted by the Boston juries, 
I find that eighty-two reside in Boston, 
and of the rest all but a dozen live in 
the immediate neighborhood of Boston. 
Only six of the exhibitors reside outside 
the State of Massachusetts. The one 
hundred and eight exhibitors include 
seventy-two painters, seventeen architects 
(counting each firm as one), eleven en- 


gravers, and eight sculptors, and the 
whole number of works by them is two 
hundred and sixty-two. ‘The collecting 
was done in December, and early in Jan- 
uary the following juries began their 
work : 

For the department of painting for 
Boston: Thomas Allen, J. J. Enneking, 
I. M. Gaugengigl, E. C. Tarbell, F. P. 
Vinton. From New York, W. M. Chase, 
R. Swain Gifford. From Philadelphia, 
Charles E. Dana, Stephen Parrish. 

For architecture for Boston: Edward 
C. Cabot, C. Howard Walker, Edmund 
M. Wheelwright. From New York, R. 
M. Hunt. From Philadelphia, Frank 
Miles Day. 

For sculpture in Boston: Daniel C. 


French. From New York, Augustus St. 
Gaudens. From Philadelphia, Mr. Gref- 
fly. 


Sub-committee for etching and wood 
engraving for Boston: W. B. Closson, S. 
R. Koehler, Charles A. Walker. From 
New York, C. A. Platt, Frank French. 
From Philadelphia, A. M. Lindsay, Mr. 
Faber. 

Any one at all familiar with the names 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


FROM THE PICTURE BY FREDERIC P. VINTON. 
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Good Friday. 


FROM THE PICTURE BY FRANK H. TOMPKINS. 


and works of the above-mentioned artists 
will perceive that the juries were made up 
of the best sort of material, and that the 
effort had been made to enlist the services 
of the most competent, judicious, and 
fair-minded men to be found in the four 
branches of the artistic professions. Never- 
theless, no sooner had the ungrateful task 
of selection been performed, than the 
usual tempest in a tea-pot broke out and 
raged among the rejected, who aired their 
grievances in the newspapers for almost a 
month, and brought all sorts of absurd 
and unfounded charges against the jury 
on painting. The very names of the men 
composing that jury are a_ sufficient 
answer to all such foolish charges as have 
been made, and the dignified silence with 
which these accusations have been re- 
ceived by the jury is most fit and becom- 
ing. Although I do not by any means 
suppose that the jury’s action was ideally 
perfect, I think it may be said fairly that 
it performed its duty with the greatest 
care and and justice possible, and that, if 
mistakes were made, they were not the 
result of malice or personal prejudice. 
The intention was, the public may rest 
assured, to serve, first of all, the interests 
of American art and of the World’s Fair, 
and that this purpose was carried out 
with success the exhibition, held in Bos- 
ton from January 16 to 28, demonstrated 


to the satisfaction of all competent and 
disinterested judges. But it is the old 
story. Does the lawyer who loses his 
case, the poet who cannot get his poems 
printed, the preacher who addresses 
empty pews, the general who is defeated, 
the merchant who goes into bankruptcy, 
—does he ever think of blaming himself 
for his failure? Does he ever think of 
saying, with Cassius,— 

“ The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings ” ? 


No. Much of the sympathy that is 
naturally felt for the misfortunes of strug- 
gling artists is likely to be alienated by 
their own weak and ignoble manner of 
supporting adversity. It does no good 
to cry out upon the fancied conspiracies 
of the powers that be. The value of 
good work will sooner or later make for 
itself recognition and a market, and no 
man can be a competent judge of his own 
achievements. 

In. considering the works of the New 
England artists which are to represent 
this section of the country in the great 
exhibition, I shall first survey the paint- 
ings, next the engravings, then the archi- 
tectural works, and lastly the statuary. It 
is to be hoped that one of the results of 
the World’s Fair will be the more general 
recognition of the equality which exists 
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between the various classes 
of artists. It has been a 
common error to classify 
painters only as artists in 
this country, but that has 
been due to ignorance, and 
will soon be outgrown. 
There is nothing especially 
sacred about painting which 
puts it above the other arts ; 
and in point of fact it will 
be seen at Chicago that we 
have made more progress in 
engraving and architecture, 
as compared with our foreign 
rivals, than in painting. The 
art of architecture has always 
been and probably always 
will be the most important 
of the arts, and the simple 
fact that the commercial, 
practical, mercenary, dollar- 








d hunting American people 

d have built the finest and 

Ss most beautiful exhibition Gid with o Rad Show. 

1S buildings ever seen in the FROM THE PICTURE BY FRANK W. BENSON. 

'S 

l, history of the wor!d, is enough 

¥ to constitute for us a national 

if triumph in art which is des- 

of tined to radically affect the 
entire future standing of the 
United States in the eyes of 
the civilized world. 

In painting, too, we shall 
is surprise some of our intelli- 
g- gent foreign friends, if the 
Dy other parts of the country 
of do as well as New England. 
od We are not so far behind the 
es French, as regards what is 
of usually called technic (de- 
lor testable word), as many peo- 
no ple seem to suppose, and we 
wn are, to put it mildly, quite on 

a plane of equality with them 
cw in respect to taste and inven- 
ont tion. The French school at 
eat the present day cannot mus- 
nt- ter more than a handful of 
hi- really great painters, and the 

It vast bulk of the large Salon 
of exhibitions, new and old, is 
ral made up in equal parts of 
ists 


Leukopis. — From the Picture by J. M. Stone mediocrity and _sensational- 
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Return of the 


FROM THE PICTURE 


ism. If you take away from the Paris 
exhibitions the works of the Spaniards, 
the Dutch, the Scandinavians and the 
Americans, what is there left, beyond 
the pictures of a few masters like 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Elie Delaunay, Hen- 
ner, Ribot, Roll, Roybet and Vollon? 
The outside world does not know, can- 
not know, for obvious reasons, the 
degree of progress made by the Ameri- 
cans in painting, because we have — 
begging the National Academy’s par- 


Herring Fleet. 


BY W. E, NORTON. 

don— no really national exhibitions of 
art in the United States, nor have we ever 
been represented with any approach to 
adequacy at the International Exhibitions 
on the other side of the Atlantic. I have 
therefore predicted, and deliberately wish 
to be put upon record now as predicting, 
that, in the department of painting, the 
American section will contain at least as 
interesting, as varied, and as valuable an 
exhibit as any other country represented 
at Chicago. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


What share is New England to have in 
this peaceful international tournament ? 
A glance at the paintings accepted by the 
Boston jury will enable us to give a satis- 
factory response to this natural query. 
Many of the pictures are of great size, — 
the average of dimensions rising far 
beyond the usual standard of our exhibi- 
tions ; and while this is perhaps in itself 
no merit, it has a certain advantage, in 
that it will present an ensemble of import- 
ant aspect, even of a sort of dignity, in 
the galleries of a great world’s fair, where 
a collection of smaller works, however 
meritorious, would fail to attract an equal 
measure of attention at the first glance. 
The decorative effect of a large gallery 
full of large pictures is vastly superior to 
that of the same gallery full of small 
pictures, other things being equal, and 
the usual focus of visitors to an inter- 
national exposition is at long range. 

Among the important paintings con- 
tributed by New England artists are Mr. 
Edmund C. Tarbell’s “ Girl with Horse,”’ 
“In the Orchard” and “My Sister 
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Lydia’?; Mr. F. W. Benson’s “Girl 
with a Red Shawl”; Mrs. Lilla Cabot 
Perry’s six portraits and figures of child- 
ren; Mr. I. H. Caliga’s full-length 
portrait of a lady in red; Mrs. M. A. 
Macomber’s “ Annunciation ”’ and “ Love 
Awakening Memory”; Mr. F. H. Tomp- 
kins’s “ Good Friday ” and “ Mother and 
Child”; Mr. J. H. Hatfield’s “The 
Doll’s Bath ” and “ A Letter from Papa” ; 
Mr. Frederic P. Vinton’s four life-size 
portraits; Mr. Walter Gay’s “ Charity” 
and “ The Plain Chant”; Mr. J. R. De- 
Camp’s “Carnation and Black”; Mr. 
Charles Sprague Pearce’s “ Village Funeral 
in Picardy” and his full-length portrait 
of his wife ; Mr. J. M. Stone’s “« Leukopis”’ 
and “Summer Dream”; Mr. Emest L. 
Major’s “St. Genevieve”; Mr. Freder- 
ick M. Freer’s “Girl in Black”; Mr. 
Stacy Tolman’s “The Etcher’’; Mr. 
Louis Kronberg’s ‘Behind the Foot- 
lights”’; Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman’s por- 
traitof Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes; Miss 
S. Mary Norton’s “In the Locomotive 
Cab” and “ The Tea Party’”’; Mr. John 





Autumn Afternoon. 


FROM THE PICTURE BY JOHN J. ENNEKING. 
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Abandoned.” 


FROM THE PICTURE BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 
J. Enneking’s “ October Twilight in New Charles Herbert Woodbury’s “ North Sea 


England,” “Autumn Afternoon,” etc.; Dunes”; Mr. Charles H. Davis’s “ Aban- 
Mr. Thomas Allen’s “ Moonrise’”’; Mr. doned,’’ “The Valley,’ etc.; Mr. D. 








A Quiet Morning in October. 


FROM THE PICTURE BY CHARLES H. HAYDEN. 
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Jerome Elwell’s “Moonrise, Domburg, 
Holland”; Mr. Walter L. Dean’s 
Peace”; Mr. William E. Norton’s 
Return of the Herring Fleet’; Mr. A. 
H. Munsell’s “ Ship Ahead” ; and Henry 
Orne Ryder’s “ Old Breton Farm-House.” 

It may be that a large proportion of 
these names are unknown outside of New 
England, and that we shall be told not to 
value a merely local reputation too highly. 
The answer to that admonition is that 


ing of the artists of this part of the 
country. 

Mr. Tarbell’s three contributions quite 
sustain all the reputation he has won in 
the past, and should greatly extend it 
where he is yet unknown. He has a very 
delightful and individual style, which will 
not suffer by comparison with the pictures 
of some of the most eminent modern 
painters of the French and American 
schools. It is not every day that those 





North Sea Dunes 


FROM THE PICTURE BY CHARLES HERBERT WOODBURY. 


reputations, local or otherwise, have had 
nothing to do with the making-up of this 
roll; that so far as is possible, the list is 
that of the artists whose pictures are 
intrinsically worthy to represent the art 
of New England, irrespective of the repu- 
tations of their authors. New England did 
not wait for the outside world to place the 
stamp of its approval upon Copley, Stuart, 
Trumbull, Allston, Hunt, Fuller, or Fox- 
croft Cole, before elevating them to the 
highest places in its pantheon, and it is not 
at all likely that our mistakes of judg- 
ment in artistic matters will ever consist 
jn a too generous appreciation and _ back- 


ardent but somewhat impatient disciples 
of Velasquez, who, in respect to style, may 
be said to stand at the head of the con- 
temporary portrait-painters of these 
schools, produce works of a more rounded 
and satisfactory character than “ In the 
Orchard,” “My Sister Lydia,’ and the 
‘“‘ Girl with Horse.”’ Mr. Tarbell has, as a 
painter, something of the same kind and 
degree of skill and af/omé seen in the 
works of Carolus-Duran and John Sargent, 
with the same brilliancy and reality, and 
with more repose than the latter. “ In the 
Orchard,” of which a reproduction is 
given here, is one of the happiest ex- 
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The Doll’s Bath. 


FROM THE PICTURE 


amples of his style, audacious yet reserv- 
ed, beautifully sound and sweet in color, 
splendid in its light and warmth, in a 
word one of the most remarkable paint- 
ings that American art can boast of. It 
depicts five life-size figures of typical 
American young people, in summer garb, 
grouped under the fruit-trees, in the com- 
plete indolence of a hot summer after- 
noon in the country; two slender and 
graceful young girls, one dressed in blue, 
the other in white, are engaged in an 
animated dialogue. It would be hard to 
find, in contemporary pictures, anything 
more absolutely true to life, more 
characteristic, or more perfectly express- 
ed, than the girl in white, seated in the 
white chair, and leaning her dainty head 
on her hand. ‘The intense vivacity and 
vitality of this group, in its beautiful out- 
door setting, is extraordinary. ‘The diffi- 
cult effect of the mottled shadow and 
sunlight, underneath the foliage, falling 
on the group, with the gay costumes of 
blue, of white, of green, of red and of 


BY J. H. HATFIELD. 

gray, partly in full sunlight, partly in 
shadow, is mastered with an apparent 
ease which testifies forcibly to the artist’s 
virtuosity. Nothing could be _ livelier, 
more festive, more cheerful, than this 
glimpse of wholesome jollity, of strong 
and sumptuous color, of summer, and 
youth and freedom from dull care, of 
wreathed smiles, and sweet sunshine. 

As to the “ Girl with Horse ” and “ My 
Sister Lydia,” they are, though less 
luminous, impregnated with much of the 
exuberant vitality which pulses in the 
delicious group I have just described. In 
the “ Girl with Horse’? we have an out- 
door life-size portrait of another typical 
American girl, who stands by the side of 
her bay saddle-horse while he drinks a 
refreshing draught from the old-fashioned 
picturesque roadside watering-trough. 
“My Sister Lydia” is a portrait of dis- 
tinctively piquant quality, freely executed 
in a loose and broad manner, simple, 
highly decorative, and, in fine, one of 
those works of style which, in some almost 
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inexplicable way, make a deep impres- 
sion. Mr. Tarbell is a stylist, who goes 
very far by virtue of his ease, his refine- 
ment, his breadth, and his expression of 
life. In his comprehension of that oc- 
cult subject, the American girl, and his 
faculty of rendering her multiple moods, 
aspects and fascinations on canvas, he 
might without extravagance be called the 
William D. Howells of the brush. 

Mr. Benson sends two of his pictures, 
namely, a “ Portrait in White” and the 
“ Girl with a Red Shawl,” which is repro- 
duced in the accompanying illustration. 
His work reminds me of what Hazlitt 
once remarked, that we do not see nature 
with our eyes but with our understand- 
ings and our hearts. Mr. Benson has 
made no dull copy of nature, no still-life 
study, of this “ Girl with a Red Shawl,” 
but he has infused in the work what 
pleased his taste and personal sentiment 


in the appearance of the model, and has 
thus produced a picture which interprets, 
poetizes, and rarifies the object. He has 
a very rare vein of genuine refinement in 
him, and it is shown, in more or less 
complete degree, in all his pictures. ‘The 
“Girl with a Red Shawl” has color and 
style, a choice flavor and quality. It is 
frank, and at the same time charmingly 
delicate and reserved. I need not say 
that these are exceptional characteristics, 
and constitute a valid title to distinction. 

The half-dozen pictures of children by 
Mrs. Lilla Cabot Perry, although all of 
them are virtual portraits, are not merely 
portraits, but something besides, namely, 
very true and recognizable types of the 
childhood that we know and revere, yet 
which one so seldom sees adequately de- 
picted on canvas. The full-length figure 
of a little girl in brown, with a violon- 
cello, is full of character, and is in a most 
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In the Orchard, 


FROM THE PICTURE BY EDMUND C, TARBELL. 











The Etcher. 


FROM THE PICTURE BY STACY TOLMAN, 


delightful scale of sober but not dull 
color. The picture of the little French 
girl, Angéle, in her pale blue frock, has a 
wistful and tender expression, that has 
been found remarkably affecting and 
lovely. All of Mrs. Perry’s works show 
a lively appreciation of the quaint pic- 
turesqueness of children, and their in- 
genuous charm, which nothing but the 
most complete sympathy enables the 
artist to express. 

Mr. Caliga, a painter of recognized 
ability and taste, is only passably repre- 
sented by his full-length portrait of Mrs. 
Herrick; not that this particular work 
falls short of doing justice to his excep- 
tional skill and perception, — for in fact 
it has an air of distinction and refine- 
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ment which is not 
able, — but because 
he has not sent in 
some of his idea! 
and imaginative 
compositions, in 
which he manifests 
so much invention, 
insight and know- 
ledge of human 
nature. 

The two beautiful 
paintings by Mrs. 
M. L. Macomber, 
entitled “The An- 
nunciation” and 
“ Love Awakening 
Memory,” are 
among the most re- 
markable_ contribu- 
tions of New Eng- 
land art. They are 
as much set apart 
from the common, 
not to say common- 
place, sort of pic- 
tures, of which we 
see more than 
enough in every 
large exhibition, as 
if they belonged to 
another sphere, 
which, in a sense, 


they do. Works of 
religious and em- 
blematic purport 


nowadays are few, 
and those few seem more or less labored 
and artificial, as if the artists had said to 
themselves, ‘Go to! I can do this trick, 
as well as Giotto, or any other back num- 
ber!” But Mrs. Macomber’s inspiration 
appears to have been as fresh, genuine 
and unsought as could be desired, and 
the stamp of earnestness and honesty in 
her work is unmistakable. Like “the 
hand that rounded Peter’s dome,’’ so 
also hers “ wrought ina sad sincerity.” 
The pure and delicate harmony of the 
color invests the painter’s gracious con- 
ceptions with a perfectly congenial en- 
velope. 
There is a different kind of religious 
motive back of Mr. Frank H. Tompkins’s 
“Good Friday,” which illustrates a rite 
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of the Bavarian Catholics. ‘This artist’s 
work, too, is almost always marked by a 
hearty sincerity, and the figure of the 
woman prostrating herself to kiss the 
crucifix is extremely well drawn; but I 
vastly prefer his “Mother and Child,” 
loaned by the Boston Art Club, which, 
though destitute of the charm of warm 
and brilliant color, is one of the most 
touching and exquisite visions of mother- 
hood ever placed on canvas by an Ameri- 
can artist. 

Mr. Hatfield, in his picture of “The 
Doll’s Bath,” has given sympathetic form 
to a pretty, spontaneous bit of child life, 
and illustrates the universal custom of 
little girls to attend to the hygiene of 
their wax and china pets. ‘The warm 
and rich hues in the costumes and acces- 
sories of this painting are highly agree- 
able. His other picture, “ ‘The Letter 
from Papa,’’ representing a mother nold- 
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ing her child while reading a letter, is in 
a rather cloudy manner, but is excellent 
in drawing, movement and the sentiment 
of the subject. 

Mr. Vinton is almost entirely occupied 
in portrait work, and is one of the lead- 
ing artistsin this line in New England. 
The portrait of a lady, and those of Mr. 
Chase, Mr. Flagg, and Mr. Walker, form 
a group which excellently represents the 
vigorous and correct naturalism of his 
style. All of these portraits are life-size. 

Walter Gay contributes two very large 
compositions, pitched in a subdued tone 
of gray. ‘Charity” represents the inte- 
rior of a squalid tenement, with four life- 
size figures, — an old peasant couple, and 
an old woman with a little girl, who are 
about to receive alms in the shape of a 
breakfast of dry bread. Gray, black and 
blue predominate in the costumes, with 
warmer notes of olive brown and red. 





St. Genevieve. 


FROM THE PICTURE 


BY ERNEST L. MAJOR. 
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The lighting is admirably managed, and 
the heads are full of character. It is a 
pathetic scene from modern life. ‘“ ‘The 


Plain Chant” depicts a class of French 
girls in a convent school being drilled in 
singing by the sisters, one of whom sits 
at an organ playing the accompaniment, 


Green's Dock, East Boston. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY R. LOVEWELL. 


while another stands in front of the class 
and beats time with a baton. ‘There are 
nine life-size figures in all. The girls 
have the air of really singing, not merely 
posing with their mouths wide open. 
Each one is a well observed type. A 
cool light falls on the figures, and the cos- 
tumes are of course sober, the sisters 
wearing black gowns and white caps, and 
the girls being dressed in neutral violets 
or pale blues. Mr. Gay conveys a very 
vivid impression of life and character in 
both these modern and individual works. 
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In Mr. De Camp’s portrait, which he 
entitles “Carnation and Black,” there is 
a great deal of skill, but not much taste. 
It comes so close upon the edge of loud- 
ness in its color that one is reminded of 
the historical remark of Mrs. Quickly, 
who, speaking of Falstaff, says: “’A 
could never abide carnation ; 
twas a colour he never 
liked.” 

Mr. Pearce’s “Village 
Funeral in Picardy ’’ pre- 
sents a group of well-studied 
types of the provincial peo- 
ple who have gathered in the 
street, just outside of the 
house of mourning, to pay 
their last tribute of respect 
to the dead. A_ row of 
rather stolid dames, dressed 
in their neat, sober-colored 
costumes, is seated in front 
of the house, with expres- 
sions of decorous 


and un- 
emotional interest in the 
rites. Mr. Pearce keeps 


well within his limitations in 
this scene, and does not at- 
tempt to give it more intens- 
ity than the truth warrants. 
There is a note of reserve 
and simplicity in the com- 
position which makes it one 
of his best works, and there 
can be no divison of opinion 
as to the skill and correct- 
ness of his somewhat aca- 
demical execution. His full- 
length portrait of a lady is 
a much less favorable speci- 
men of his art. 

Mr. Stone’s “ Leukopis” 
is a half-length figure of a girl, of classical 
regularity of features, a pure oval face, clear 
and handsome complexion, and an ex- 
pression of candor and simplicity which 
we associate with youthful inexperience. 
It is half Greek, half American, and re- 
minds one of the idealized belles of the 
old Annuals, such as those painted by 
Sully, half a century ago. But Mr. Stone’s 
type is not at all insipid, and his painting 
of flesh is far more skilful than Sully’s. 
His other ideal figure of a girl, entitled 
«* Summer Dreams,” depicts, in an equally 
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accomplished style, a 
languid creature, lost in 
a reverie which is as- 
suredly not ofa disagree- 
able nature, her head 
laid back against a 
cushion, her eyes half 
closed, her lips slightly 
parted, her right hand 
lying across her bosom, 
and her left hand hold- 
ing a loose cluster of 
pale roses in her lap. 
She has speaking eyes 
of dark brown, and dark 
brown hair, and a rich 
complexion. Her youth- 
ful form is but slightly 
draped in white, and 
her fine shoulders and 
arms are relieved against 
a background of dark 
green stuff. 

Ernest L. Major’s 
“Saint Genevieve ”’ is 
a large painting, in a 
slatey tone, wherein the 
patron saint of the city 


of Paris is shown in her primitive character 
Mr. Freer’s “ Girl in 
Black,’”’ loaned by the Boston Art Club, 


of a shepherdess. 





**Miss O.” 


FROM THE BUST BY MAX BACHMANN. 


what brand 
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FROM THE BUST BY WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 
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Ovid 
ob4 


is a portrait, unexcep- 
tionably painted. Mr. 
Tolman’s “ The Etcher”’ 
(which, by the way, is 
likewise a portrait, and 
a very good one), is an 
admirably expressive il- 
lustration of the etcher’s 
concentration upon his 
task, and it is uncom- 
monly interesting on ac- 
count of the vividly 
truthful and broad way 
in which the effect of 
light is treated. 


Mr. Enneking, who 
was a member of the 
liberally berated jury, 


contributes five of his 
landscapes, a circum- 
stance which has been 
dwelt upon with some 
bitterness by the refuses, 
naturally. When Lin- 
coln was told that Grant 


was in the habit of 
drinking whiskey, he 
asked to be informed 


of whiskey it might be, in 


order that he might recommend it to the 
other generals in the army. 


If Mr. En- 
neking, with the other jury- 
men, has had the courage of 
his egotism, that does not 
make him any the less mas- 
terly as a landscape painter. 
It was only the other day that 
I heard a brother artist say 
of him, with great justice, 
“ His ability to make a direct 
sketch from nature is beyond 
that of any other painter I 
ever knew.” His “ October 
Twilight” illustrates unusually 
well this extraordinary power, 
and it is undoubtedly his 
best work, which is saying 
much. The subject is one 
of those beautiful effects 
which he has made peculiarly 
his own —a brilliant golden 
sunset seen through a net- 
work of naked boughs, and, 
in the foreground, a ledge of 
gray rock, with lichens and 
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Man and Eagle. 


FROM THE STATUE BY HENRY H. KITSON, 


mosses, set in a rich ground of russet and 
yellow autumn leaves. ‘The color is superb 
for its genial warmth and lustrous depth. 
Of his other contributions, the “ Autumn 
Afternoon,” which is reproduced here, is 
the best. The figure of the farmer in 
the painting called “Salting Sheep”’ is a 
caricature. 

Mr. Allen’s “ Moonrise ”’ is a landscape 
of very elevated and dignified character,— 
broadly conceived and painted. In con- 
templating it one seems to inhale, as it 
were, the tranquil and brooding spirit of 
the hour when “fades the glimmering 
landscape on the sight,” and “all the air 
a solemn stillness holds.’””’ The masses 
and lines of this composition could hardly 
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be bettered ; and we do not 
often see the indefinable 
tones of evening light more 
perfectly rendered. It is a 
studious and serious work, 
and has great qualities, not 
the least of which is its 
repose. 

Another extremely impres- 
sive landscape, severe, gran- 
diose, and somewhat melan- 
choly, is Mr. Woodbury’s 
“North Sea Dunes,’ which 
pictures a vast waste of sand, 
wrought into hills and dales 
by the incessant action of 
the ocean. The dunes are 
seen from the landward side, 
and the diminutive figures 
of some Dutch peasant wo- 
men are introduced for the 
purpose of giving some notion 
of the gigantic scale of things. 
The desolation and largeness 
of the scene are striking, and 
the sweeping undulations of 
the ground are most interest- 
ing. Mr. Woodbury is one 
of the most accomplished 
landscape - painters in New 
England. His “ Tide River,” 
though less representative 
of his present style than the 
‘North Sea Dunes,’’ shows 
the vitality of color and 
spirit of a true painter. 

Of Mr. Davis’s group of 
landscapes, ‘ Abandoned,” 
which is reproduced in the __ illustra- 
tion, is the most interesting example. 
It represents the ruined walls of an 
old stone farm-house, in a _ desolate 
locality, in the autumn. The composi- 
tion is excellent in its lines, and it com- 
bines a due degree of completeness of 
detail with a breadth and largemess of 
effect which gives it dignity and impress- 
iveness. The sentiment of the season, 
the hour and the place is finely expressed. 
In Mr. Davis’s work the brilliancy and 
high color so much sought by contempo- 
rary landscape painters are almost entire- 
ly absent, and extreme sobriety and re- 
serve are the predominant characteristics. 
His paintings are subtle and retiring; 
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they have no strong contrasts of light and 
shade, no dazzling high-lights, and no 
“bounce.” Sometimes they seem too 
quiet, almost dull. But in due time it is 
noticeable that one returns to them with 
a sense of relief and repose after the de- 
bauchery of impressionism and sensation- 
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tones which excited the admiration of 
Lamoriniére and other Belgian landscape 
painters when it was first shown at the 
Cercle Artistique in Antwerp. It is 
doubtful if any one has succeeded in 
grasping the nearly intangible hues of 
darkness, and the mysterious, solemn and 
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FROM THE STATUE BY 


alism. What is true to nature in art is 
the most certain to survive. 

Mr. Elwell has sent in four of his land- 
scapes,—* The Belfry of Bruges,” “ Coun- 
try of Calmpthout,” “The Moorlands, 
Cape Ann,” and “ Moonrise, Domburg, 
Holland,” the latter loaned by the St. 
Botolph Club. These are all good ex- 
amples. The “ Moonrise,” which was 
painted when the artist was a student at 
the Antwerp Academy, is to be noted for 
the choice quality of the sombre neutral 


de |'Oise. 


THEO ALICE RUGGLES. 


dreamy character of a nocturnal scene in 
the country better than this artist. There 
is a very distinct poetical suggestiveness 
which emanates from this picture, and 
the grave spirit of the half-invisible land- 
scape, felt and divined rather than per- 
ceived, produces a singularly weird im- 
pression. 

A few words respecting the marine 
paintings will bring us to the conclusion 
of that part of this paper which has ref- 
erence to the paintings. The largest and 
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Design for Al! Saints’ Church, Dorchester (Boston), Mass. 


CRAM, WENTWORTH, AND GOODHUE, ARCHITECTS. 


most remarkable picture of this class is 
Walter L. Dean’s “ Peace,” a canvas 
measuring nine feet by six feet three 
inches, representing the so-called White 
Squadron of the United States Navy, ly- 
ing at anchor in Boston Harbor. Al- 
though the modern iron-clad war-vessel 
is not precisely a thing of beauty, this 


lively picture, in a bright and joyous key 
of color, proves that Uncle Sam’s new 
white cruisers—the Chicago, Newark, 
Atlanta, Yorktown, Boston, etc., — have 
some picturesque features, and, when 
grouped in placid blue waters, under 
sunny summer skies, they form a spirited 
picture. Mr. Dean has made a hit with 








Design for Rotert Gould Shaw Memorial School, Boston, Mass. 


E. M. WHEELWRIGHT, ARCHITECT. 
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Twilight. —After J. Appleton Brown. — Engraved by Wm. Jay Dana 
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Jean Baptiste Corot 


ENGRAVED BY M. 


this composition, not solely on its artistic 
merits, which, nevertheless, are indisput- 
able, but also because of the theme, 
which, at this particular time, has so 
much interest for the American public. 
Whatever the Peace Society may say, the 
people take a deep interest in the re- 
building of the navy, and believe in it. 


LAMONT BROWN, 


They are proud of the bygone achieve 
ments of American ships and _ sailors, 
and, though not by any means belliger 
ent, thoroughly appreciate the importance 
of being ready to protect the country in 
case of need. This is one of the reasons 
why Mr. Dean’s picture will be looked at 
with special attention by so many thou- 
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sands of inland people at Chicago, who 
do not get an opportunity very often to 
see the new war-ships. Of Mr. Dean’s 
other pictures, “The Open Sea” and 
“The Seiners’ Return,’’ the latter affords 
the most satisfactory idea of his abilities 
and tendencies. It is pitched in a pleas- 
ant, clear, high key of color; has plenty 
of atmosphere and space; is animated 
and full of movement. Mr. Dean is a 
very clever marine painter, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with all the details of this 
special province of art, in which Ameri- 
can painters have won so many laurels. 

William E. Norton is another accom- 
plished marine artist, who has lived for 
many years in England, and who con- 
tributes three pictures, — “The Return 
of the Herring Fleet,” ‘“ Moonlight on 
the River,’ and “A Moment’s Rest.” 
In the first-named work of this trio, a 
number of broad-beamed Dutch sloops 
are seen coming towards the beach under 
full sail, and a throng of men, women 
and children are standing on the shore 
awaiting their arrival. ‘The upper part 
of the sky is full of swirling gray clouds, 
and a clear expanse of pale blue appears 
lower down. The chopping sea is of 
that peculiar dirty cream color which 
seems to be the usual local hue of the 
waters off the coast of Holland. The 
picture is pervaded by breezy movement 
and life. The coloring is pure and agree- 
able, and the moist atmosphere is skil- 
fully suggested. 

Mr. Munsell’s “Ship Ahead” is a 
rather startling picture of the prow of a 
large ocean steamship coming directly 
towards the on-looker at full speed. The 
expression of power and speed is vivid 
and almost too real to be wholly enjoy- 
able, considering that the point of view 
one occupies is necessarily that of the 
party who is about to be run down. 

In the art of wood engraving, it is gen- 
erally acknowledged by European experts 
that the Americans have lately taken the 
lead. An official endorsement has been 
given to this judgment by the French, 
for at the Paris Universal Exposition of 
1889 the highest honor was awarded to a 
Massachusetts wood engraver, Elbridge 
Kingsley, and lesser awards were conferred 
on seven other Americans in this class. 


The sub-committee for etching and wood 
engraving for Boston, consisting of Messrs. 
Closson, Koehler, Walker, Platt, French, 
Lindsay and Faber, accepted about fifty 
works, of which more than two-thirds 
were wood engravings, and the rest were 
mostly reproductive etchings, the artists 
represented being Messrs. M. Lamont 
Brown, William P. Cleaves, W. B. Clos- 
son, William J. Dana, F. E. Fillebrown, 
R. Lovewell, H. F. W. Lyouns, J. A. S. 
Monks, S. A. Schoff, Harry E. Sylvester, 
and Charles A. Walker. Of course this 
roll does not exhaust the list of prom- 
inent New England engravers by any 
means ; but it is probable that Mr. Lin- 
ton, Mr. Kingsley, and others whose 
names will readily suggest themselves and 
who, though their domiciles are in New 
England, find their market in New York, 
have elected to submit their work to the 
jury there rather than in Boston. Mr. 
Closson appears to have made the largest 
individual exhibit, eleven wood engrav- 
ings being included, with half a dozen 
engravings produced by the new method 
invented by the artist. Of the wood 
engravings, nine are reproductions of 
paintings by Murillo, Couture, Bonvin, 
George Fuller, Abbott Thayer, Dennis 
Bunker, and others, and two are origi- 
nals. The plates made by the new 
method are all original but one, and that 
is a copy of Rembrandt’s portrait of his 
mother, in the Hermitage gallery at St. 
Petersburg. There is one mezzotint, 
“Helen,” done in the usual manner. 
Four of the plates are intaglios, or sunken 
line copper-plates, from which the proofs 
are printed in the same way as etchings. 
This new method of engraving remains 
for the present a secret, but it may be 
said that it is as much hand-work as etch- 
ing is, and is in no respect related to the 
photo-mechanical processes. Mr. Clos- 
son’s admirable reproductions of Fuller’s 
“Winifred Dysart,” Thayer’s “ Mother 
and Child,” and Bonvin’s “ Flowers” 
sufficiently attest his sympathetic senti- 
ment as a translator, and his extremely 
refined style of expression. Mr. Walker 
contributes a group of ten reproductive 
etchings, most of which are very clever 
interpretations of French landscapes by 
such painters as Daubigny, Corot, Dupré, 
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Design for the Rexleigh School, Salem, Mass. 


R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ARCHITECT, 


and Troyon. The most important and 
meritorious plates are the “ Winter in 
Holland,” after Anton Mauve, and “On 
the Oise,” after Daubigny. Mr. Schoff 
is represented by three engravings and 
four etchings. The engravings are re- 
productions of William M. Hunt’s “ Bath- 
ers,” Rowse’s fine portrait of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and a marine piece by M. F. 
H. De Haas. The etchings are repro- 
ductions of portraits by Frederic P. Vin- 
ton, Abbott Thayer, and Frank Fowler, 
and of Charles Sprague Pearce’s “ Pre- 
lude.” The group of three wood engrav- 
ings by William Jay Dana is very inter- 
esting. Two of them are after landscapes 
by J. Appleton Brown, and the third is a 
reproduction of one of F. Hopkinson 
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Smith’s pictures, 
Mr. Cleaves exhibits 
six engravings, all 
of which are original 
landscape subjects, 
and four of them 
deal with White 

Mountain scenery. 

Mr. Sylvester ex- 

poses three wood 
. engravings, a “Ship 

in the Fog,” “ Twi- 
light, Westminster 

Cathedral,” and 

“St. Giles, Eng- 

land.” Mr. Lyouns 

also sends three 
wood engravings. 

Mr. M. Lamont 

Brown’s single con- 

tribution, a portrait 

of Corot, is publish- 
ed with this article. 

It is undoubtedly 

one of the best 

likenesses of the 
great landscape- 
painter that has 
been made, and the 
engraver’s work- 
manship is of an 
admirable charac- 
ter. Corot’s face 
was a most interest- 
ing one, and this 
fine wood block 
does it perhaps more 
complete justice than any engraving here- 
tofore produced. Mr. Fillebrown’s block 
is a reproduction of Elihu Vedder’s “ Ple- 
iades.” Mr. Lovewell and Mr. Monks 
each send one original etching. 

We have but few etchers of mark in 
New England, but I had hoped to see 
such artists as Edmund H. Garrett, W. 
H. W. Bicknell, A. H. Bicknell and Mrs. 
Edith Pierce Getchell represented. That 
this delightful art is so little cultivated in 
this part of the country, in comparison 
with Philadelphia and New York, is aston- 
ishing, and this was one of the circum- 
stances that should have stimulated the 
few etchers of the rank of those named 
to make the best showing possible. 

The architects, on the whole, have 
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done very well. The drawings and plans 
which were accepted by the Boston jury 
on architecture (Edward C. Cabot, C. 
Howard Walker, Edmund M. Wheel- 
wright, R. M. Hunt and F. M. Day) 
numbered nearly sixty, but these did not 
include all the architectural designs 
which will eventually stand to the credit 
of New England, for several firms of high 
standing were expected to submit exhi- 
bits through their branch offices in Chi- 
cago and other western cities. Shepley, 
Rutan and Coolidge, for instance, have, 
since the Boston exhibits were forwarded 
to Chicago, had their designs accepted 
by a jury sitting in Chicago. The Omaha 
office of Walker and Kimball has also 
contributed several designs through the 
same channel. The Boston architects 
will have, in all probability, not far from 
seventy designs in the exhibition. Many 
of these are of important public build- 
ings. This particular class of works of 
art will form one of the most interesting 
parts of the American section. A decade 
ago we should have been talking about 
what a great man Richardson was, — and 
I do not say that he was not a great man ; 
but this year the keynote of our whole 
song is to be the Renaissance, and may 
its shadow never grow less! This means 
that in town architecture and in monu- 
mental buildings more especially we are 
outgrowing the taste for the fantastic, the 
picturesque, and the obtrusive, and that 
we are turning back to the past to learn, 
not how to imitate in servile fashion old 
forms, so much as to inspire ourselves 
with the classic spirit and to adapt it 
freely to modern conditions. It is folly 
to prate of intentional originality in archi- 
tecture. The most original buildings in 
this country are probably the worst ex- 
amples of architecture ever seen. But 
there is an originality which comes unbid- 
den, and which consists mainly in the per- 
sonal way of employing or combining old 
forms, rather than inventing new ones. 
This our, best architects are illustrating 
everyday. But their work will not be fully 
understood by the public for a long time 
to come, for the simple reason that peo- 
ple living amidst so much bad architec- 
ture have got to unlearn a good deal 
before they can tolerate anything good. 
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The limitations of time and space do not 
permit such an extended commentary on 
the designs sent to Chicago by New 
England architects as I would like to 
undertake, and as the character and con- 
sequence of many of the works would 
amply warrant. From Peabody and 
Stearns, the architects of the Machinery 
Hall at the World’s Fair, we have an im- 
pressive sketch of the porch of that 
great building, which in itself will consti- 
tute the most brilliant exhibit of architec- 
ture contributed directly by New England 
to the Fair, although it is not to be for- 
gotten that the Women’s Pavilion was 
designed by Sophia G. Hayden, of Bos- 
ton, a graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. E. M. Wheel- 
wright, the city architect of Boston, has 
sent in a very interesting group of his 
designs, which are without exception ad- 
mirable for the purity and symmetry of 
their proportions and style. These in- 
clude the design for arcading the Old 
State House, Boston; the elevation of 
the Hospital for contagious diseases, 
which the city of Boston proposes to 
erect at great cost as an isolated annex to 
the City Hospital at the South End ; and 
a drawing of the Robert Gould Shaw 
Memorial School. Mr. Wheelwright’s 
designs prove that he is fully in sympa- 
thy with the good tendencies to which I 
have referred, and, since an unusual 
number of quite important public edifices 
will be built during-hjs incumbency of 
the office of city architect, his mark up- 
on his time and city will be such as to 
reflect high honor upon his name. 

Some of the other architects who exhibit 
designs for public buildings are the firm 
of Andrews, Jacques and Rantoul, whose 
birds-eye-view of the proposed college 
buildings to be put up by Colorado Col- 
lege, at Colorado Springs, gives a striking 
hint of the large sort of opportunities 
that fall to our New England architects, 
and of the spirited and intelligent way in 
which these opportunities are used to 
show the compatibility of practical useful- 
ness, strength and durability with beauty 
and dignity of form. The same firm 
exhibits two of its designs for large in- 
surance office buildings in Denver and in 
Des Moines, and a project for a country 
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house for Mr. J. Montgomery Sears in 
Southborough. There is much of inter- 
est in the designs and plans for the 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
by Longfellow, Alden & Harlow, who 
show likewise their plans for the new 
City Hall in Cambridge, Mass., and the 
fireproof house designed for Mr. E. H. 
Abbot, of Cambridge. C. H. Blackall 
exhibits a drawing of the lofty building 
which is to be erected at the corner of 
Washington and Water streets in Boston, 
for the Architectural Club and other 
tenants; also the interior of the new 
Bowdoin Square Theatre in Boston, which 
is due to his invention and taste; and 
the Church of Our Saviour, Roslindale, 
Mass. J. A. Schweinfurth exhibits the 
design submitted by him in the competi- 
tion for the American Fine Arts Society 
building in New York, and several 
sketches. R. Clipston Sturgis shows his 
designs for St. Augustine’s church, Boston, 
and for the Rexleigh School at Salem. 
H. Langford Warren displays a consider- 
able number of designs, including two 
views of his Troy Orphan Asylum, Troy, 
N. Y., with first floor plan, and some 
details, which are extremely handsome ; 
also his study for a conservatory of music 
for a female seminary in Troy. Walker 
& Kimball expose drawings of no less 
than four churches, comprising the Mt. 
Vernon church, at the corner of Beacon 
street and West Chester park, Boston, — 
a beautiful structure,— and others in 
Omaha, Brookline, etc. They also show 
their design for the Omaha public library. 
The firm of Cram, Wentworth & Good- 
hue exhibits designs for three churches. 
The other exhibitors in this class are 
Rotch & Tilden, Wheelwright & Haven, 
Henry S. McKay, George F. Newton, A. 
W. Wheelwright, Dwight Blaney, and 
Joseph Linden Smith. 

The exhibit of sculpture by New Eng- 
land artists is neither very extensive nor 
very important. There is no reason for 
disappointment that this is so, for the art 
does not occupy a position of prominence 
_ to-day either in this or in any other part 
of the country. The number of people 
who know anything about it or who care 
anything for it is extremely small, and 
the majority of American sculptors are, 


to say the least, mediocre artists. This 
is putting it very mildly indeed. Emerson 
went so far as to say that the art of sculp- 
ture is long ago perished to any real 
effect, and, if we except the French 
school, I think he was more than half 
right. We need not go beyond the 
streets and parks of London, New York, 
Boston and Washington to be convinced 
of it. 

“Want of knowledge of natural form, want of 
effect in modelling, want of mind and of cultiva- 
tion, are conspicuously marked upon nineteen out 
of twenty works exhibited,’”’— 
said Mr. Palgrave in the Saturday Review, 
referring to the English sculpture of the 
year 1865, and we might, with slight 
modifications, apply these harsh but truth- 
ful words to the American sculpture of 
1893, so far as New England’s share of it 
is concerned. Nevertheless, as I have 
said, we have some grounds for hoping 
that the World’s Fair may mark a new 
era of development in this, as in the other 
fine arts. 

Among the New England sculptors 
whose work will be seen in Chicago are 
Daniel C. French, Henry Hudson Kitson, 
Theo Alice Ruggles, Max Bachmann, Amy 
A. Bradley, Jane N. Hammond, William 
Ordway Partridge, Katherine ‘T. Prescott, 
and F. E. Wesselhoeft. Several others, 
who reside in Italy, will be represented 
also. The nude figure of a man engaged 
in a combat with an eagle, by Mr. Kitson, 
is intended for a memorial fountain which 
is to be erected in the Roger Williams 
Park, in Providence, R. I. When it is 
cast in bronze, it will be set upon a 
pedestal of natural rock, about six feet 
high, in the centre of a basin, and the 
water, which is to issue from an invisible 
source within the rock, will flow down its 
sides into the basin. It is a rather pic- 
turesque conception of the primeval man’s 
struggle for life against natural forces, and 
the idea is expressed in a highly dramatic 
form, with strong stress of action. ‘The 
figure is that of a-very muscular athlete, 
with no waste flesh, the torso being very 
spare in comparison with the limbs. The 
fault of the work is its realism, or, to ex- 
press it more accurately, its literal repre- 
sentation of the model. In sculpture, 
any defect of this nature appears more 
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offensive than in the other arts. Miss 
Ruggles’s figure of a young boy, entitled 
“Aux borids de l’Otse,” has a rounded 
grace of form, an uncommon refinement 
and elegance of plastic character, which 


indicates a rare temperament, more in 
sympathy with the antique sentiment of 
pure beauty in form than with the modern 
aspiration to depict action and individual 
character. 





A PROFESSIONAL 


LOVER. 


By Artnur C. Grissom. 






E WAS a notice- 
able figure as 
he strolled leis- 
5 came along the 
Avenue, and 
many of the 
picturesque 
throng who 
were enjoying 
the brilliant 
sunlight of the 

afternoon in the great city turned as he 
passed for a second look at his impres- 
sive face. He had that distinguished 
air which suggested vast worldly experi- 
ence and substantial success, and the 
placid self-possession of the born and 
bred gentilhomme élégant. As he moved 
along he lifted his hat in courtly saluta- 
tion to numbers of those that rolled by in 
the smart equipages, and occasionally to 
one in the crowd of pedestrians more 
stylishly habited than the rest, showing 
that his acquaintance was extensive with 
the é/¢e of the town, and that he was of 
the same caste as they. 

He was not an English lord; he was 
not a famous general; he was not even a 
celebrated chef: he was Nicholas. Any 
further definition would be superfluous. 
Certainly you have known, or have heard 
of, Nicholas, — Saint Nicholas he was so 
often affectionately called, you remember. 

He was old, now. His hair, which was 
once drune as a raven’s wing, was white 
as the dove’s; his eyes were dim; his 
face was thin, and his skin was growing 
hard ; his splendid form had grown with- 
ered and weak ; but for all this, Nicholas 
appeared to enjoy perennial youth. He 
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still carried himself very erect, and moved 
with the same distingué grace which had 
characterized him throughout all his years 
of fashionable life. His smile was as 
spontaneous and cheery as ever, and his 
voice retained its wonted mellowness. 
His dress, too, was faultlessly correct,— 
although how absurdly unnecessary it is to 
make such a statement! He was still 
the gracious gentleman, still the social 
prince, still the gallant servitor of the 
fair. 

Nicholas enjoyed the distinction of 
having made love to more women than 
any other man in New York; indeed, 


some inconsiderate wit had long ago 
given him the title of “ professional 
lover,” and he smiled in approval when 


he heard the phrase. But in saying this 
there is no intent to inculpate Nicholas 
with that class of club profligates who 
habitually prey upon weak women; his 
escutcheon was spotless ; his love-making 
was essentially of the innocent, innocuous 
sort, diverting but not dangerous, exhilar- 
ating while not intoxicating, so to speak. 
Husbands smilingly encouraged him in 
his attentions to their beautiful wives ; 
mothers entrusted their guileless daugh- 
ters to his keeping with the same freedom 
that they relinquished them to a chaper- 
one. He had played the role of beau in 
society almost as long as anyone could 
remember. By his love-making it was 
his purpose to be interesting and agreea- 
ble, nothing more. The propensity had 
been developed more as a saison d’etre 
for his social existence than otherwise. It 
was the basis of his popularity, and stood 
him in lieu of family name and wealth. 
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Agreeable men were not plentiful at the 
exclusive social functions, and hence the 
demand for him was strong and continu- 
ous. He knew everybody in the Four 
Hundred, and in his quiet, delightful way 
managed to contribute something to the 
happiness of nearly everyone present at 
such affairs, the dowagers as well as the 
debutantes, for he was quite general in 
his devotions. He was not a gossip, but 
he knew all the news tid-bits of the day, 
and in small-talk he was deliciously fluent 
and witty. He danced divinely, the 
young girls said, and they competed for 
his partnership. Asa leader of the co- 
tillion he was admirableness itself, and 
he abounded in novel ideas for figures 
and favors. As a diner, his talent was 
transcendent ; he knew to an exact nicety 
how much the champagne should be iced, 
and no elaborate subterfuge of an irre- 
sponsible caterer could confuse him as to 
the flavor of a canvas-back duck. He 
could tell at first taste the difference be- 
tween Montrachet and its substitute, Bas 
tard-Montrachet, and he could rarely be 
deceived regarding the date of vintage 
of any wine. Hosts of uncertain judg- 
ment in the technique of a dinner found 
his counsel invaluable. In fact, both 
hosts and hostesses had come to regard 
Nicholas as a well-nigh indispensable ad- 
junct to all entertainments of whatever 
character. 

Just why Nicholas had never married 
was not known. ‘There was a vague sup- 
position that he had met with a disap- 
pointment in love when a young man, but 
no one appeared able to detail the circum- 
stances. As for Nicholas, he declared 
that he had no past, neither a future, but 
that he lived only for the present. He 
must have been rarely handsome in his 
young days, for he was very handsome 
now in his old. With his inherent suavity, 
gallantry, and insuperable tact, and that 
ineffable quality that invariably attracts 
women’s fancy, he could almost have had 
his choice of the beautiful heiresses with 
whom he danced and chatted so freely. 
But for some inscrutable reason he elect- 
ed to remain single. 

It is a strange thing to say, but Nicho- 
las was more of a proxy lover than the 
real article. His affection being essen- 
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tially of the plastic sort, he could adapt 
himself to any nature, and was always 
available as a substitute in the absence of 
the dona fide lover. He taught many a 
budding belle the rudiments of romance, 
and prepared her for the more serious 
experience of a genuine courtship and 
proposal. It was on him that the artless 
beauties practised their art of artlessness, 
in order that they might be adept in their 
treatment of their lovers. He it was that 
played the victim to all incipient co- 
quetries, and encouraged the fair neo- 
phytes by the tacit approbation of his 
gradual surrender. By virtue of this 
practice and experience, the fledgling co- 
quette was able to plume her wings and 
fly. 

Far from being sham and hollow in his 
role of ‘“ everybody’s sweetheart,” Nich- 
olas had long since proved himself a con- 
summate actor, and sincerity was never 
lacking in his mien or tones. Indeed, he 
was delightfully impressive, without being 
unpleasantly demonstrative or emotional. 
Whether he really entered into his part, 
or whether his tenderness was but “prop- 
erty tenderness,’’ so to speak, was a prob- 
lem. Aside from this, which counted for 
little either way, he was fully understood, 
and appreciated at his highest worth. 
Never was there a soul so jealous but 
knew that his love-making was as harm- 
less as the drowsy lethe of bees that in- 
duces dreams of tropical indolence and 
peace. 

He was never tedious. He never said 
the same thing twice, nor did he ever re- 
peat to one girl what he had said to an- 
other. They knew this, for they had fre- 
quently compared notes in the privacy of 
their pretty boudoirs, and while his sen- 
timents were invariably delicate and of 
the conventional trend, his originality of 
expression was unfailing. He abounded 
in happy metaphors and, not pedantical- 
ly or ostentatiously, could quote number- 
less pretty passages of poetry or song, 
apropos of this or that, although he had 
a trick of pretending that he never re- 
membered an author. He was the con- 
fidant of every girl of his acquaintance, 
and he had never been known to divulge 
a secret. He was sympathetic, quick to 
appreciate all the subtler sensibilities of 
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the sex which he had made his life-study, 
and, most of all, he never obtruded his 
own personality into a confidential re- 
hearsal of triumphs or defeats, cr*found 
abstraction in pointing antitheses or par- 
allels in his own history to the experiences 
under discussion. Another unfailing re- 
source of Nicholas was his memory. He 
never forgot anything. He could tell 


effort, as though it had been begun but 
the yester-night. 

Nicholas was one of the few individu- 
als in New York society whose approxi- 
mate balance at the bank was unknown. 
This was not so much due to the fact that 
but little curiosity had been expended on 
the question, by reason of the fact that 
he was neither eligible nor the proprietor 





‘On th s particular occasion young Gregory Vandegrift was Nicholas’s companion at the table.” 


you, if he chose, the Christian name of 
little Bettine Van Lester’s grandmother, 
or the history of Tommy Twombly’s 
millions, or the minute details of that 
whispered episode in the life of old Liv- 
ingstone Baine which resulted in his giv- 
ing his cheque for every cent he had in 
the world, all with equal facility. Evena 
casual conversation, and the circum- 
stances that gave rise to it, were remem- 
bered. Months after its occurrence he 
could pick up the broken threads of a 
discourse and continue it without an 


of a marriageable daughter, as to the 
more painful truth that there was no bal- 
ance there. Noone suspected that Nich- 
olas was really poor; that when he for- 
tuitously mentioned the name of his 
tailor in a company of his men friends, it 
was a service accepted in payment of the 
garments he was wearing ; that his invar- 
iable habit of calling for one certain brand 
of champagne, and recommending it to 
those who sought his opinion regarding 
the superiority of the different brands, 
was not the result of actual individual 
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preference, but was compensated for at a 
stipulated sum per month. Still, had 
these things been known, it is doubtful if 
it would have produced any discrimina- 
tion against Nicholas on the part of those 
in power; for Nicholas had long since 
come to be accepted as a matter of 
course, and his little throne was in no 
jeopardy whatever of an overthrow. 

The ultimate destination of Nicholas’s 
diurnal strollson the Avenue was in no 
wise problematical ; as the dusk of even- 
ing deepened he might have been ob- 
served seated in a favorite corner of his 
club, a position usually reserved for him 
at this hour. He had been dining there 
for years, until he seemed like a fixture 
of the place; and although his fees to 
the waiters were not so munificent as 
those bestowed by a number of more 
ostentatious patrons, he somehow got the 
best of everything and the most consider- 
ate attendance. 

On this particular evening young Gre- 
gory Vandegrift was Nicholas’s compan- 
ion at the table. 

Vandegrift belonged to that class of 
exquisite gentlemen known in popular 
parlance as “ howling swells.’”’ He was 
perfect from the toe of his enameled 
boot to the summit of his hollow head. 
He was good-looking, — aristocratic, per- 
haps, — but by no means embarrassingly 
handsome. His personality was entirely 
subject to his prospects; he had the 
pleasing fortune to be an only son and 
heir, and the day was imminent when he 
would come into a legacy of something 
like five million dollars. In the mean- 
time, he was worrying along on about 
fifty thousand a year. He was amember 
of a half-dozen clubs, and kept a famous 
stable. His private apartments were 
noted for their magnificence. His ac- 
complishments consisted of tooling a 
tally-ho six-in-hand, riding in the hunt, 
and playing pony-polo. Added to these 
were a voracious propensity for brandy- 
and-soda, and other propensities which 
were worse. From a plutocratic stand- 
point, — and that is a very commanding 
observatory, — Mr. Gregory Vandegrift 
was considered a most excellent part, 
and mammas and maids were thrown in- 
to a flutter whenever he was nigh. 
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“Of course you'll be at the Patriarchs 
to-night, eh, Nick, old chap?” said 
Vandegrift, with almost offensive familiar- 
ity. “ Well, you must do me a favor. You 
know the Cromptons? Thérése is to be a 
débutante at the Patriarchs. She’s under 
twenty and a deuce of a beauty. I’ve seen 
her, and fell a victim forthwith. Some of 
the other fellows — Wilder and Trippman 
—are counting on monopolizing her to- 
night. What I want is an introduction 
early — early, do you see?—and if I 
don’t get the best dances, may I never 
cast another shadow. What do you say? 
You know her, of course, Nick?” 

Nicholas smiled. 

‘© danced her on my knee when she 
was a baby,” he said. 

“ Ah! now I think of it, I used to hear 
it said you fancied her mother very much 
before she was married,” said Vandegrift, 
failing to note the significance of 
the sudden gravity which overspread 
Nicholas’s countenance. “By Jove! 
You’re just the man to start me on a 
successful career with the young lady. 
Will you do it, old chap?” 

“T’ll do the best I can,” replied 
Nicholas, smiling again. ‘“ But perhaps I 
shall want to make love to her myself. 
I warn you now that I shall escort her to 


supper.” 
“That’s all right,” said Vandegrift, 
magnanimously. ‘ You can say all the 


nice things in the dictionary to her, and 
I’ll not be jealous. Only give me a show, 
and shut out Wilder and Trippman. I'll 
depend on you, so don’t forget.” 

Nicholas left the club feeling a little 
moody in spite of himself. Vandegrift 
always had a depressing effect upon him. 
He had a natural antipathy to the man 
and all like him. The class seemed 
vulgar and coarse. Being a gentleman 
of the old school, he found it hard to 
tolerate these loud mouthed and loudly 
dressed modern swells, who assumed an 
insolent importance simply because they 
had inherited more money than some- 
body else. With all his artificiality, 
Nicholas believed in brains. 

The reference to Thérése’s mother had 
disturbed him, and a little sting in his 
heart was the result of the remark. It 
was known then, even to the youngsters of 
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his set, that he had “ fancied her very 
much before she was married !’’ He had 
supposed that to be a secret known only 
to himself—and her. Yes, he had 
“fancied her”; more, he had loved her 
as aman loves but once in his life, and 
with a love that is never outlived. When 
he had first met her she was of about the 
age that Thérése was now, and she pos- 
sessed the same fresh beauty, the same 
full, perfect figure, the same 
soft brown eyes. There were 
no gray hairs in his black locks 
then, and the fervor of a manly 
youth was in his veins. All 
that he was he gave to her, 
honestly, unstintedly. And 
that she returned his love he 
knew. This knowledge made 
the loss of her all the harder 
to bear. He would never for- 
get the days of dumb pain that 
followed the receipt of her 
tearful letter telling him that 
she had been sold by her 
parents to another. He 
believed that hell itself could 
not afford a more bitter ex- 
perience than was his the day 
she was married. That day 
Nicholas began to grow old. 
He could scarcely realize 
that twenty years had passed 
since then, and that her daugh- 
ter was now about to make 
her début in society. Well, he 
had borne his part as he 
should, and masked his sorrow from 
all pitying eyes. Never by word or 
look had he betrayed, even to her, the 
utter hypocrisy of his gay social life — 
revealed the grinning skeleton behind his 
cheery smile. As for her, she had been 
a faithful wife, and had made the most of 
the social opportunities which the wealth 
and position of her husband gave her. 
Nicholas went to his apartments in the 
Alpine to prepare for the ball. He 
thought to change his mood as he changed 
his clothing, and partially succeeded. He 
tried some new witticisms on his valet, to 
whom he was a hero, and their success 
pleased him. Louis laughed, and Louis 
never laughed unless the joke was good. 
“Monsieur is unusual happee,’’ said 
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the little man, as he helped Nicholas on 
with his satin-collared coat. “He an- 
teecipate ze smiles of ze pretty ladies 
to-night.” 

It was just ten thirty when Nicholas 
entered the ball room at Delmonico’s, 
greeted the handsome, bejeweled women 
who were receiving, and began the rounds 
of the different groups of his acquaint- 
ances who had reached the brilliant place 
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‘For once | am in earnest, desperately in earnest.” 


in advance of him. He had never before 
seemed in gayer spirits. Even his oldest 
friends remarked how youthful and happy 
he looked, and rallied him on the point. 

“A man is only as old as he feels,” 
was his retort, adding: “I come o’ age 
o’ Wednesday, as Falstaff might say.” 

Suddenly he was approached by Greg- 
ory Vandegrift, who said to him in a 
stage whisper : 

“The Cromptons are here, Nick. 
Remember your promise, and do your 
prettiest by me. ‘There she is, just com- 
ing in; do you see her?”’ 

Thérése looked across at him and smiled. 
At that instant she was standing quite 
alone, flushed, radiant and beautiful, un- 
conscious that she was an object of al- 
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most universal attention and admiration. 
Nicholas hurried to her side, followed by 
Vandegrift. 


“The bud is verily in bloom,” he 
smiled. ‘You'll conquer the world to- 
night. Now here’s Vandegrift, dying to 


meet you. Miss Crompton— Mr. Van- 
degrift. Dear me!” with mock despair, 
“there’s a/ways some young fellow around 
to cut me out!” 

“You shall take me to supper, St. 
Nicholas,”’ she said gayly. 

“ And my dances, — don’t forget !”” he 
warned as he moved away. 

Nicholas’s forced gayety did not last ; 
he was presently content to linger in the 
background, and be merely a spectator 
of the dance. .The depression which he 
had partially shaken off returned and 
took complete possession of him. Old 
Mrs. Van Chestwynd, with whom he 
chatted, suggested that he must be really 
in love at last. 

Nicholas tried to laugh, and then fell 
to pondering the remark. All the while 
his eyes were following Thérése as she 
moved gracefully to the measure of the 
waltz in the clasp of some admirer. How 
beautiful she was! To-night she seemed 
to him a more perfect counterpart of her 
mother at her age than ever. Perhaps 
that was because he had first met her 
mother-under circumstances very similar 
to the present. At any rate, the re- 
semblance had never impressed him so 
deeply before. In his reverie he almost 
believed for a moment that he was living 
again the well remembered scene of 
twenty years ago. The fancy quickly 
passed, and left him inexpressibly sad. 

So he was in love “at last!” Some- 
how he failed to see a jest in the light 
remark, For it was uttered in jest; who 
would ever seriously accuse old Nicholas 
of being really in love? The idea would 
be voted absurd. But then, he had never 
been understood. He had almost de- 
ceived himself, he had played his part so 
long. His glance rested wistfully on the 
lovely girl whose sparkling eyes betokened 
her enjoyment of this her first ball. In 
love? Why should he not be in love? 
Because of one disappointment, because 
happiness had been denied him all these 
years, did it signify that his heart was all 
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ashes? Perhaps there was 


little 
spark retaining life which could be fanned 


one 


into flame. ‘That is, by the one — or 
virtually the one—whom he had loved 
and lost. In love? Why, with the liv- 
ing duplicate of the picture he had car- 
ried next his heart for twenty years be- 
fore him, how could he be otherwise ? 

He started as the orchestra suddenly 
struck up a new number. It was his 
waltz with Thérése. He approached her 
and encircled her waist without a word, 
and they passed in graceful revolutions 
down the long room to the rhythmic beat 
of the music. The waltz was “ Love and 
Roses.’’ It occurred to him all at once 
that it was to this identical strain that he 
had danced first with her mother. ‘Thér- 
ése recognized the waltz, and laughingly 
tore one of the great roses from the bou- 
quet at her breast and placed it in the 
lapel of his coat. He gazed down into 
her eyes and smiled faintly. Still he did 
not speak. She was telling him how 
happy she was, what a pretty compliment 
Mr. Vandegrift had paid her, and how 
perfectly Mr. Wilder danced. He lis- 
tened, but heard not. ‘Twenty years had 
been effaced from his life in one brief 
moment! His blood leaped in his veins, 
and a flush crept into his pale cheeks. 
He was young once more, and the wo- 
man he loved was in his arms, her breath 
on his face. All the misery and mockery 
of the world had vanished, and the peace 
of perfect happiness was in his heart. 
If Nicholas had over-indulged in wine he 
could not have been more intoxicated. 

The music died away, and the throng 
of dancers stopped abruptly. Nicholas 
led the way to the supper room, and 
helped the young lady to the daintiest 
edibles. He was voluble enough now, 
and those nearest him remarked to their 
companions that St. Nick was fairly eclips- 
ing himself to-night. They knew more 
of him than he did of himself just then. 
He was not conscious of his actions, of 
time or place, or of his varying moods. 
All that he knew was that the woman he 
loved was beside him, and that the well- 
springs of happiness in his heart which 
had so long been dry had gushed forth 
anew, as water from the rock in the 
Egyptian wilderness. 
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Presently he found himself alone with 
her, in a nook quite hidden from view by 
tall palms. He took her hand and be- 
gan speaking to her in low, rapid tones. 
He was scarcely aware of what he said, 
but the gist of it all was that he loved 
her, worshipped her. 

A look of surprise came into her eyes, 
and then she broke into a merry laugh. 

“ Ah, Nicholas, this is what you say to 
all the girls that please you!” she said. 
“T’ve heard of you, often! What a flirt 
you are, St. Nicholas!” 

“ For once I am in earnest, desperately 
in earnest,” he declared solemnly. “St. 
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you, of course. I heard mamma say 
that she once knew a girl a long time ago 
who loved you dearly and wished to 
marry you; why didn’t you marry her, 
St. Nicholas? As for loving me, oh 
pshaw! I'll tell you something if you 
won't tell. I think Gregory Vandegrift 
the loveliest — There ! some one is com- 
ing. Sh! It’s Mr. Vandegrift!” 

“So I’ve found you!” cried Vande- 
grift, rushing in where angels might have 
feared to tread. ‘This is our dance, 
Miss Crompton. Bless my soul, Nick, I 
believe you have been at your old tricks 
again. What a clever hypocrite you are, 





‘** Morsieur is wounded,’ cried the little man, with uplifted hands.” 


Nicholas is really in love ‘at last,’ and 
with you, Thérése. Will you not believe 
me?” 
“Never!” she smiled. 
think me an awful goose. 
deed! It’s 
laughed again. 
He stood for a moment without speak- 
ing. 
“And you do zof love me, then?”’ he 
asked tremulously, as if he could scarcely 
realize how groundless was his faith. 
“Love you? Of course I do, you 
dear old fellow! If there was nobody 
around I think you might kiss me. But 
I don’t love you as others have loved 


“You must 
‘In love,’ in- 
preposterous!” and_ she 


to be sure! Now do come at once, Miss 
Crompton, for the waltz is half over al- 
ready. Nick will fill your ears with aw- 
ful nonsense if you stay here!” 

With a parting smile, Thérése was 
gone, and Nicholas was left alone. He 
leaned heavily against a casement, while 
the flush faded from his cheeks, and the 
sparkle died out of his eyes. His happy 
illusion had vanished now, and he felt 
weak, and weary, and old. Once more 
the demon of despair had possession of 
him, and the past half hour seemed like 
a strange dream. 

He did not move for a long time. 
Unseen himself, he yet could see all, and 
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his gaze wandered over the gay throng 
with a piteous earnestness. Never before 
in all his years of social experience had 
he felt so out of harmony with his sur- 
roundings as at this moment. He was 
serious, and this was a place for gayety 
only. For once it was plain to him how 
artificial and shallow was his religion, 
Fashion. He caught snatches of conversa- 
tion that were insipid and fatiguing ; the 
laughter grated harshly upon him; the 
perfume of the flowers stifled him; even 
the music seemed strangely discordant. 

Twenty years! That was a long time 
for a part to be played —a long time for 
a comedy to run. Well, everything must 
have anend. He was old now, hopeless 
and desolate, and he was ready for the 
final curtain. He had lived his life, and 
he had lived in vain. A thick mist gath- 
ered before his eyes, and presently a tear 
coursed slowly down his furrowed white 
cheek. 

He made a pathetic picture as he stood 
there, weak and despondent, in the midst 
of the splendor and gayety he had loved 
so long. He who was so apt at quota- 
tions might have called to mind the lines : 

“We watch him here and half believe 

Our gaze may witness, while he prates, 
Death, like a footman, touch his sleeve 
And tell him that the carriage waits.” 

After a time he made his way to the 
coat room, and without bidding any one 
good-night, went down to the street. 
His carriage was in waiting, but he dis- 
missed it, and set out to walk up Broad- 
way. It was bitterly cold, but his coat 
was not buttoned and his hands were 
bare. He stumbled several times, and 
almost fell. A policeman eyed him nar- 
rowly, thinking he was drunk. 

As he was crossing Broadway at Thirty- 
third street to enter his apartments on 
the corner, a cab dragged by an unman- 
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ageable horse suddenly came upon him 
and dashed him violently to the ground. 

He lay white and still for a moment, 
and then a party of hilarious college boys 
who were passing helped him to his feet. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he said 
brokenly, and brushed the dirt from his 
sleeves with his habitual care. “It is 
nothing — nothing, I assure you.” 

He made his way to his rooms with the 
greatest difficulty. Louis opened the 
door for him, and with exclamations of 
grief at his appearance, assisted him to a 
couch. He lay down, and was motion- 
less for a time, breathing in a suffocated 
manner. 

Presently he drew from his bosom the 
picture that he had carried there for 
twenty years. It was an old daguerreo- 
type, and was shattered into twenty 
pieces. 

He held it up and inspected it with 
glazed, half-shut eyes. Then he pressed 
the broken souvenir to his lips, and 
groaned. 

Louis was now thoroughly frightened, 
and tore open his master’s coat. The 
immaculate shirt and the elegant broad- 
cloth were stained with blood. 

“Monsieur is wounded!” cried the 
little man, with upraised hands. “I send 
quick for ze doctaire !”’ 

“Tt is nothing — nothing,” said Nich- 
olas, in a whisper. “It is very kind of 
you, madame, to think of me at this 
moment. If you had heard all of the 
pretty things said of you that I have you 
would be very happy to-night. Oh, 
yes, I am going— going. I hope to see 
you there. Thank you—very much. 
It is one of Schubert’s tender pieces. 
Oh, it is nothing — nothing —” 

Poor St. Nicholas! Even in death he 
fancied himself playing his accustomed 
role. 
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MILTON AS AN EDUCATOR. 


By Phillips Brooks. 


[An address before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, December 29, 1874.]! 


HE subject of 
which I wish to 
speak to you 
belongs to the 
fiistory of Edu- 
cation. ‘That is 
a region into 
which any stu- 
dent may enter 
without being an intruder —and I begin 
by saying how desirable it seems to me 
that those who are training themselves or 
who are being trained for teachers should 
study, as it is not usual for them to study 
now, the history of education. No man 
to-day can practice any of the higher arts 
to the best effect, unless he knows the 
history of that art. Our life becomes ex- 
temporized and fragmentary unless each 
man, taking up his work in the world, not 
merely attaches his work to the work of 
those who went before him and begins 
where they left off, but also knows some- 
thing of the way in which his art came 
to reach the point at which he finds it, 
and so is able to make the labor which 
he adds a part of one consistent and in- 
telligible progress. We want to know 
the blunders men have made, that we 
may not make them over again; we want 
to know the grounds of the partial suc- 
cesses they have achieved, that we may 
help to carry forward their successes to- 
wards their full result. Let me remind 
you what are some of the values that be- 
long to the study of the history of educa- 
tion. First, there is the great general 
value of experience. To know what 
other men have done in the department 
where you have been set to work will 
make it unnecessary that you should go 
over again what they have already done. 
The student of the history of education 
finds, to his great surprise, that many of 
the educational ideas of his own time, 








1 Reprinted from the Vew England Fournal of Educa- 
tion, March 6 and 13, 1875. 


which seem to him all fresh and new, 
were found out long agc, were used awhile 
and then were lost again, only to be re- 
discovered at this later day. A wiser 
study of educational history would have 
made this rediscovery unnecessary, and 
so saved time and strength. If every 
generation has to begin and prove over 
again that two times two is four, what 
generation will ever get beyond the proof 
that ten times ten is one hundred? And 
then, again, to know how different studies 
came to be introduced would often throw 
great light upon the values of those 
studies. There can be no doubt that 
many studies have been introduced legiti- 
mately, for reasons which were very 
strong, but which were temporary, and 
then have remained like ghosts haunting 
our schools long after their living neces- 
sity had died away. It is always hard to 
get any study out of our schools when it 
is once in. Each teacher learning it asa 
boy is naturally ready to teach it as a 
man. As John Locke says, “It is no 
wonder if those who make the fashion 
suit it to what they have and not to what 
their pup‘is want.’’ Here surely is the 
key to a great deal of the conservatism 
and traditionalism of our teaching; and 
the surest way to break it down and to 
get rid of it would be such a wise study 
of the history of education, by those 
who are to teach, as should show them 
how the studies which they find in school 
came there, and so help them to judge 
whether those studies are to be dropped 
as temporary necessities which have been 
outgrown, or to be kept forever because 
they are forever useful. 

Think, if you will, what light the his- 
tory of education would throw upon the 
violently debated question of the value 
of methods of classical training. Was 
ever question so stupidly discussed as that 
has been? It has been debated as if it 

ad no history. But everybody who 
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thinks about it sees at once that the 
strong hold which our methods of teach- 
ing the Latin and Greek languages have 
upon our schools comes in large part 
from the length of time for which they 
have held their ground. They come to 
us from medizval times. But when we 
go back to see what first gave them their 
prominence, we find, to quote the words 
of one of the noblest of educational 
historians, that — 


“in the middle ages Latin was made the ground- 
work of education, not for the beauty of its clas- 
sical literature, nor because the study of a dead 
language was the best mental gymnastic or the 
only means of acquiring a masterly freedom in 
the use of living tongues, but because it was the 
language of educated men throughout western 
Europe, employed for public business, literature, 
philosophy and science, above all in God’s 
providence essential to the unity and therefore en- 
forced by the authority of the western Church.” 


In other words, we are perpetuating a 
certain method of culture which was es- 
tablished for reasons which have long ago 
ceased to exist. The clear recognition 
of the change would not banish the clas- 
sical languages from our course of study, 
but it would liberate us in the methods 
of teaching them. It would set us 
free to teach them as if they are to be 
kept a part of the learning of mankind. 
They must come to be taught, not in the 
minute niceties of their grammar, but as 
the keys to rich literatures which the 
world cannot afford to lose. 

But I only instance this as one chance 
illustration of the value of the history of 
education. I come now to what I want 
to make my subject for this lecture. I 
want to open with you one page of that 
history and see something of what is 
written there. I want to speak of the 
education, and especially of one great 
educator, of two centuries ago, and see if 
we can learn anything from him. I turn 
to that period with special interest, not 
merely because it is the one which has 
most attracted my own study, but because 
it is one that so profoundly merits the 
study of us all. The seventeenth century 
is really the first thoroughly modern cen- 
tury of English life. The seventeenth- 
century Englishman is the earliest Eng- 
lish being whom we of the nineteenth 
century can easily and perfectly under- 





stand. It is not so in the century before. 
The men and women of the Tudor times 
are different and distant from us. They 
are as little modern in their character as 
in their dress and houses. But with the 
opening of the seventeenth century, 
almost taking us by surprise, we come on 
men whom we can comprehend — whose 
whole look is familiar to us. Who does 
not feel the difference between Cardinal 
Wolsey and Cromwell in this regard? 
One is all medieval, and the other is all 
modern. Eliot, Hampden, Pym, Laud, 
Falkland, —- all the men of the civil wars, 
whether they were Royalists or Puritans, 
have this new intelligibleness. We have 
evidently crossed the line and are in our 
own land. ‘They are hardly farther from 
us, in some respects they are not so far 
from us of New England, as the men of 
the last century, the men of our own 
Revolution. If history were taught 
among us as it ought to be, I think you 
will agree with me that there is no period 
of all the history of the world that ought 
to be taught to our New England youth 
more fully than that which is most like 
our own, and most intelligible to us, and 
the richest in seeds of fruits which we 
behold to-day, — the seventeenth century 
in England. 

Now in the midst of this great century 
there stands forth in England one 
picturesque and typical man. The strong- 
est ages do thus incorporate their life in 
some one strong representative, and hold 
him up before the world to tell their story. 
And the most typical man of English 
seventeenth-century life was John Milton. 
I am drawn to him because of his con- 
nection with the history of education, 
which I shall speak of by and by. But 
before I can speak of that, I must remind 
you of how in general Milton embodied 
in his life all those characteristics which 
make the seventeenth century strong and 
positive in history as we look back upon 
it. Not even Cromwell so largely em- 
bodied all its qualities. ‘He was,” as 


Professor Seeley strongly says, ‘the most 
cultivated man of his time, perhaps we 
might say the most cultivated man that 
ever lived in England”; but his culture 
was all of that best sort which humanizes 
instead of unhumanizing its subject, and 
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makes it more and not less a representa- 
tive and specimen of the time in which 
he lives. Milton was born in 1608, on 
the 9th of December, at a quarter past 
six in the morning, at the Spread Eagle 
in Bread Street, in London, where his 
father was a prosperous scrivener. That 
father had been disinherited by Azs father 
because he had become a Protestant, and 
a Bible had been found in his chamber ; 
already there was protest and reform in 
the blood. He entered at Christ College 
at Cambridge when he was fifteen years 
old, and left before his course was finish. 
ed, in some sort of mysterious disgrace. 
One of the endless discussions of his 
biographers is whether he was flogged in 
college. Dr. Johnson, who does not like 
Milton, declares he was, but it seems 
doubtful; still he might have been, for 
flogging in the colleges was not yet obso- 
lete, and there was that soul in the auda- 
cious schoolboy which always _ brings 
the schoolboy’s body into peril. But 
he left college, and in a few years went 
abroad upon that European journey which 
is almost a prominent event in English 
literary history. Before he went, he 
had already written Comus and Lycidas, 
the Allegro and Fenseroso. Upon the 
Continent he saw great men, and they 
made much of him. In Paris he saw 
Grotius; in Florence, the imprisoned 
Galileo ; in Rome, the Cardinal Barber- 
ini. He made friendships that lasted all 
his life, and he filled his mind full of 
knowledge. But just as he was planning 
to go on to Sicily and Greece, the news 
of the civil war at home came to him 
and, Englishman that he was, he hurried 
home. Just with the same spirit with 
which so many of our young men, who 
seemed lost in the fascination of foreign 
study, turned at the earliest drum-beat of 
our war and hurried home, that the war 
might not fight itself through without 
them, so Milton turned and left beloved 
Italy behind him and hurried home to 
give the Parliament and the Common- 
wealth the help of his pen and, if they 
needed that, of his sword, too. Here he 
became at once the champion of the 
popular cause. He laid poetry aside, and 
for the next twenty years the press teemed 
with his pamphlets. He wrote against 
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the bishops, against royalty, against the 
church. He pleaded for the freedom of 
printing, for the right of rebellion, and, 
having his own home reasons for turning 
his thoughts that way, for the liberty of 
divorce. After a while he was Cromwell’s 
Latin secretary, and gave the great Pro- 
tector his best praises and best help. So 
things went on, with Milton’s heart and 
pen always in the very thick of them, un- 
til Oliver died, and then the melancholy 
Restoration came. ‘The great champion 
of liberty became silent, and escaped the 
penalties of all the past years, — nobody 
has ever been able to make out just how. 
He was blind now, and getting old. But 
Paradise Lost was yet to be written 
before he could have liberty to die. It 
was written in silence, and the world 
hardly took more note when it was pub- 
lished than it does when the sun rises. 
Then came the faradise Regained, and 
then the Samson Agonistes, the last great 
outcry of his passionate heart; and then 
at last, on Sunday, the 8th of November, 
1674, he died in peace, and was buried 
in the chancel of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
where probably his bones are lying still. 

He was the most typical Englishman 
of the most typical and strongest English 
time ; and this might interest anyone who 
had red English blood running in his veins. 
But he especially belongs to us—he has 
his place here among those who are in- 
terested in education, because this typical 
Englishman was a schoolmaster, and one 
of the most thoughtful and suggestive 
reasoners on education that the English 
race ever produced. He is near enough to 
us to let us understand him, but he is far 
enough away from us to let us look at him 
with something of romantic feeling, as we 
think of the greatest of Englishmen 
sitting with a dozen boys about him, not 
merely teaching them, but reasoning 
about their teaching, looking over their 
heads and seeing the distant visions of 
the perfect education of the future, as 
true a poet when he sat in the teacher’s 
chair as when before his organ he chant- 
ed lofty hymns and told the story of 
eternities. It came about in this way. 
Milton, returning from Italy, when the 
civil war broke out, found in his father’s 
house two children of his widowed sister, 
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Mrs. Philips, Edward and John, and he 
began to teach them. Soon other boys, 
sons of his friends, came in, and _ his 
last biographer, Mr. Masson, who has left 
little for anyone coming after him to 
learn of Milton, has gathered up, in all, 
traces of twenty or thirty youths, who at 
one time or other were the great master’s 
pupils. The school was always in the 
teacher’s house, first in Aldersgate Street, 
where it was what his pupil Philips 
describes as a “ garden house at the end 
of an entry,’’—a quiet spot, no doubt, 
with a little plot of ground, up a sleepy 
court, in what is now the very heart of 
“streaming London’s central roar”, and 
then afterwards in a house in what was 
called Barbican, where, when he was once 
settled, his pupil writes, “the house 
looked like a house of the muses, though 
the access of scholars was not great.’ 
It certainly seems not very inspiring. 
Philips tried hard to show that his uncle 
never was a common teacher. 

‘* Possibly his proceeding thus far in the educa- 
tion of youth,” he says, “ may have been the oc- 
casion of some of his adversaries calling him 
pedagogue and schoolmaster, when, as it is well 
known, he never set up fora public school to 
teach all the young fry of a parish, but only was 
willing to impart his learning and knowledge to 
relations and to sons of some gentlemen that 
were his intimate friends.” 

And Dr. Johnson, churchman and 
loyalist, who never liked the great inde- 
pendent and rebel, says of his school, 
that “from this wonderworking academy 
I do not know that there ever proceeded 
any man very eminent for knowledge.” 
But still the fact remains, that Milton had 
his school, and really taught it, that he 
wrote a Latin accidence, that he planned 
from time to time a scheme of a great 
school, that the strong hand that wrote 
the Samson flogged his pupils till they 
roared, and the genius that conceived 
Paradise Lostknew nothing unworthy or 
incongruous in the schoolroom drudgery. 

Just think of being Milton’s scholar! 
Every art slips down into technicalities 
and loses its first inspiring principles. It 
cannot keep the grandeur of ¢deas. 
What technical skill the great teacher of 
Aldersgate Street may have had, what 
discipline he kept, how he managed his 
markings and rankings, we cannot know ; 
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but at least we are sure that in that dingy 
room, with the dingy London roses bloom- 
ing outside the window, the zdeas of 
teaching, the exds of scholarship, the 
principles of education, never were for- 
gotten or lost out of sight. No doubt we 
should see and feel this for ourselves if it 
were possible for us to open the old 
schoolroom door and go in and sit down 
among the scholars, where the great 
master, waxing dimmer of sight and get- 
ting on towards stony blindness every day, 
should not discover us. But this we can- 
not do, and so we are glad we can turn 
away from the mere mention of Milton’s 
actual school-teaching, which is so un- 
satisfying, and find that he has written 
down for us what he thought and believed 
about school-teaching in his famous tract 
on £ducation. There was in Milton’s 
time in London a well-known gentleman 
by the name of Samuel Hartlib. He was 
the son of a Polish merchant, who had 
married an English lady and settled him- 
self in England. He seems to have had 
a fresh, bright, kindly mind. Everybody 
knew him ; he interested himself in every- 
thing that was live and good; he talked 
with everybody who had anything to say. 
Every great city has such men — we know 
such men in ours. This gentleman had 
often talked with the great schoolmaster 
about education, and was very much in- 
terested in what Milton said; and he 
had begged Milton often, as they sat to- 


gether talking, to write down what he was 


saying, so that it might not be lost. ‘The 
busy Milton at last complied, and the re- 
sult is that we have a dozen pages of his 
stately prose, in which he .pictures his 
ideal of school-teaching and gives us, it 
is safe to say, a prospectus of philosophic 
education within which almost all the pro- 
gress of our modern schools has been in- 
cluded, and which it is very far yet from 
outgrowing. Surely it will be interesting 
to look at his ideas in the light of modern 
developments. 1 know how often practi- 
cal teachers are impatient of new theories. 
They do not love to listen to a mere 
philosopher, who sits in his study and tells 
them what a school ought to be. But 
remember, Milton’s ideas were not wholly 
theories. He had seen some practice. 


And remember, too, that if the teacher’s 
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art be in any high sense an art at all, it 
must have a philosophy behind it. If we 
would not allow it to sink into a mere 
set of rules, and depend for its success 
on certain mere tricks or knacks, it must 
forever refresh itself out of the fountain 
of first principles and inspire itself with 
the contemplation of even unattainable 
ideals. 

This leads us to a brief sketch of the 
main thoughts which this essay of the 
great Englishman contains. I am_ sur- 
prised, when I enumerate them, to see 
how thoroughly they are the thoughts 
which all our modern education has tried 
to realize. Here they are fully conceived 
in the rich mind of the representative 
man of two centuries ago. ‘This is the 
value of his treatise in the history of edu- 
cation. 

Milton’s ideas, then, about education 
are really reducible to three great ideas, 
which may be thus named: naturadness, 
practicalness, nobleness. These are the 
three first necessities of education, which 
he is always trying to apply ; and what has 
modern education done more than this? 

First, let us see what he makes of 
naturalness. His whole tract was a pro- 
test. He was always a protester, as 
every enthusiast and idealist must be. 
Education, as he found it, was unnatural. 
It was all @ priori and deductive. Not 
yet had the Baconian methods invaded 
the schoolrooms of his land. Milton 
raises his voice in behalf of an education 
that should read its rules in the naéure of 
the scholars who are taught. See what 
some of the illustrations are. He pleads 
for the study of the concrete as neces- 
sarily previous to the study of the abstract. 

**T deem it to be an old error of universities,” 
he says, ** not well recovered from the scholastick 
grossness of barbarous ages, that instead of begin- 
ning with arts most easie, ad these be such as are 
most obvious to the sence, they present their young 
unmatriculated novices at first coming with the 
most intellective abstractions of logick and meta- 
physicks ”’; 
and he goes on to show how such an un- 
natural beginning leads either to an am- 
bitious and mercenary or ignorantly zeal- 
ous divinity, or to “the trade of law 
grounded on the promising and pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fat contention 
and flowing fees,” or to a statecraft with 
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“souls unprincipled in vertue and true 
generous breeding.” Again he believes 
thoroughly that the right knowledge, 
rightfully given, is a joy and not a disgust 
to the mind that receives it. 

*T doubt not but that ye shall have more adoe 
to drive our dullest and laziest youth, our stocks 
and stalls, from the infinite desire of such a happy 
nuture, than we have now to hale and drag our 
choicest and hopefullest wits to that asinine feast 
of sour thistles or brambles which is commonly 
set before them, as all the food and entertainment 
of their tenderest and most docile age.” 

It was a time of good, strong, plain 
words,— and Milton was a man of his 
time. 

Again, no apostle of the new education 
has ever more exalted ovéservation as the 
organ and method of instruction. 

“T should not then be a persuader to them of 

studying much then, after two or three years they 
have well laid their grounds, but to ride out in 
companies with prudent and staid guides to all 
the quarters of the land, learning and observing 
all places of strength, all commodities of building 
and of soil, for towns and tillage, harbours and 
ports for trade. These ways would try 
all their peculiar gifts of nature, and if there 
were any secret excellence among them would 
fetch it out.” 
To learn the concrete before the abstract, 
to learn by appetite and not by compul- 
sion, to learn as far as possible by obser- 
vation and not by hearsay — tell me, have 
our schools so fully realized and accepted 
these great principles of learning, that 
we can hear them laid down clearly and 
absolutely by a teacher of two centuries 
ago without surprise? Is our education 
so true to nature that we can help won. 
dering to see how he believed in the ne- 
cessity of naturalness? 

The second characteristic of all Mil- 
ton’s ideas of education was its practica/- 
ness. ‘This stands out in his very defin- 
ition of education : 

“T call therefore a compleat and generous edu- 
cation that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both 
private and publick, of peace and war.” 


It is Miltonic in its comprehensiveness, 
but it is altogether practical. As his edu- 
cation must issue from the wa/ure of man, 
so it must come home to the wse of man. 
Again, see the illustrations. He has no 
patience with the teaching of language 
for its own sake. All that folly, still prev- 
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alent among us, which begins to teach a 
boy Latin and Greek, not as if it aimed 
to introduce him to two noble literatures, 
but as if it intended to make him a gram- 
marian and philologian, so busying itself 
at once with all the niceties of grammar, 
— all this he could not bear. 

“Though a linguist should pride himself to 

have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world 
into, yet, if he have not studied the solid things in 
them as well as the words and lexicons, he were 
nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man 
as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in 
his mother dialect only.” 
Things and not words was the watchword 
of the seventeenth century — and, once 
more, Milton was a man of his time. In 
all his treatment of the languages, we 
want to remember that Latin was still a 
tongue of use. Was not this very Milton 
Latin secretary to the Protector? 

Another idea of his was that boys 
should learn their Greek and Latin by 
reading books which were themselves 
manuals of science, and so seek /anguage 
only in seeking something farther on, the 
knowledge of the “kings of which the 
world was made. Cato, Varro and Colu- 
mella, Celsus, Pliny and Solinus, Hesiod, 
Theocritus, Aratus, “and the usual part 
of Virgil,’— these are the books from 
which boys were to learn their Greek and 
Latin. We may nct think the plan a 
good one, but at least it indicates the 
practical character of all his scheme. He 
claims strongly that English boys ought 
to be educated in England, and would 
only let them travel when they have come 
to “three or four and twenty years of 
age.” 

“Nor shall we then need the monsieurs of 

Paris to take our hopefull youth into their slight and 
prodigal custodies, and send them over back 
again transformed into mimics, apes, and kic- 
shoes.” 
When we read this, we feel like crying 
out with Wordsworth: ‘Milton, thou 
shouldst be living at this hour.”” Would 
that he might preach this doctrine to our 
American fathers and mothers! I must 
not dwell on other of his practical ideas, 
— but they are many. He would employ 
experts to teach the several arts,— 


“procure as oft as shall be needful the helpful 
experiences of hunters, fowlers, fishermen, shep- 
herds, gardeners, apothecaries, and in the other 
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sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, anato- 
mists, who doubtless would be ready, some for re- 
ward and some to favor such a hopeful seminary.” 


His rules for exercise would satisfy the 
most eager champion of physical culture. 
Everywhere it is the man, the citizen, he 
wants to make. Mere aimless scholar- 
ship will not content him. 

The third of the pervading ideas of 
Milton’s education I call noddeness. We 
are struck instantly with the lofty tone 
that breathes through all. ‘ Enflamed 
with the study of learning and the admi- 
ration of virtue”’; so sounds his royal 
phrase. ‘“ Infusing into their young 
breasts such an ingenuous and _ noble 
ardour as would not fail to make many of 
them renowned and matchless men,’’— 
so he declares his purpose. It was a 
noble age. Enthusiasm was in the air. 
Marston Moor and Naseby were fresh 
household words. Puritanism, which Car- 
lyle calls “the last of all our heroisms,” 
was at its best. And Milton’s heart and 
soul was in it all. Besides, he was a 
poet ; and a poetic elevation, a constant 
sense of all the deeper meanings and 
loftier purposes of human life, was in all 
he thought and said. While he was 
musing, the fire burned, and then he 
spake. In days like ours, when there is 
so much to make us fear, in all the high 
development of education, a certain de- 
cay of nobleness, a certain prosaical 
minuteness, a certain sordidness, a certain 
dry economy—#in our days, when the 
highest culture is distrustful of enthusiasm, 
when eloquence is not in favor in our 
schools, when the average teacher is 
more afraid of exuberance than of dry- 
ness in his pupil, when a sort of aridity is 
felt upon our fields of education — in 
such a time there is nothing better for us 
to study than the zodleness which the 
poet-teacher always flung like an atmos- 
phere about all his thoughts on the true 
training of the young. “Stirred up with 
high hopes of living to be brave men and 
worthy patriots, dear to God and famous 
to all ages,”” — those are his words about 
his imaginary scholars. If they seem 
strange and sentimental to us of this later 
century, it is well for us to ask whether 
we have not lost something that made 
them real and natural to him. Of the 
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methods of Milton’s noble education I 
must not speak at length. The school- 
house that he dreams of is a “spacious 
house and ground about it fit for an 
academy.” There his scholars were to 
make their home up to the limit of their 
general education. They were to be 
taught “ the exact use of their weapon, to 
guard and strike safely with edge or 
point,” so to be kept— 
“healthy, nimble, strong and well in breath, as 
the likeliest means to make them grow large and 
tall, and to inspire them with a gallant and fear- 
less courage.’’ 
In the Puritan’s scheme there is no men- 
tion of any of the fine arts but one. 
Their times of rest between labors and 
before meat were to be — 
“taken up in recreating and composing their 
travailed spirits with the solemn and divine har- 
monies of music heard er learnt — either while 
the skillful organist plies his grave and fancied 
descant in lofty fugues or the whole symphony, 
with artful and unimaginable touches, ardour and 
grace, the well-studied chords of some choice 
composer; sometimes the lute or soft organ stop 
waiting on elegant voices either to religious, mar- 
tial or civil ditties.’’ 
And after meat, music again— 
“to assist and cherish nature in her first concoc- 
tion.”’ 
Then, again, they are — 
“to be reduced in their nightward studies where- 
with they close the dayes work under the deter- 
minate sentence of David or Solomon, or the 
Evanges and Apostolic Scriptures.” 
We may not think it well to have our 
scholars rest and digest to organ notes ; 
but these are only touches which show 
the effort after nobleness, the moral and 
poetic loftiness which fills the master’s 
whole idea. And over all and under all 
there is that love of responsible liberty 
which was the passion of his soul. 
Naturalness, practicalness, nobleness— 
these are the words which characterize 
this ideal education. ‘The whole plan is 
pitched upon the highest key. The ease 
with which he talks of vast achievements 
takes our breath away, and has made 
many educators and critics turn away 
from this remarkable tract with some- 
thing almost like contempt. Milton talks 
of how — 
“some other day might be taught them the rules 


of Arithmetic and the elements of Geometry 
even playing.” 


And again he says that — 


“either now or before this they may have easily 
learnt at any odd hour the Italian tongue.’’ 
Political economy and a few Greek trage- 
dies are thrown in as mere trifles. It is 
not a scheme to be perfectly carried out 
in any ordinary high school, with average 
teachers and average scholars. Indeed, 
it is not a scheme to be perfectly carried 
out anywhere, by anybody. Milton him- 
self believes that — 
“this is not a bow for any man to shoot in that 
counts himself a teacher, but will require sinews 
almost equal to those which Homer gave Ulysses.” 
3ut where the special methods fail, the 
spirit still survives, and is what we want 
in our education now, as much as Milton 
saw that it was wanted then. 

It is interesting to see how certain of 
the problems that are uppermost among 
us did not trouble the speculations of our 
philosopher then at all. They had not 
loomed up into sight. In that religious 
age, the question of religious and secular 
education was not mooted. Education 
was presumedly and necessarily religious. 
The Bible was the first of school books. 
“ After evening repast till bed-time their thoughts 


will be best taken up in the easie grounds of re- 
ligion and the story of Scripture.’’ 


In that Puritan age art education had 
not taken the place in the schools which 
it is only now venturing to claim. ‘The 
fine arts were prostituted to court influ- 
ence, and the relation of art to industry 
had scarcely been at all explained. In 
that masculine age, the question of 
woman’s education was unknown. ‘The 
Salic law still ruled in letters. A few 
great ladies of the previous century had 
shown as scholars. Roger Ascham—a 
man whom every student of the history 
of English education knows full well, and 
whom every teacher ought to know — 
had written almost a hundred years be- 
fore his excellent account of Lady Jane 
Grey’s scholarship and delight in learning. 
But Milton never talks except of boys. 
He was a man’s man in a man’s time. 
The higher education of all women and 
co-education still were to slumber for two 
centuries before a higher civilization and 
a deeper social life should make them 
the problems of the time. 
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So there was much with which he did 
not deal; but by the spirit of which his 
tract is full, these questions which were 
not yet born must find at last settlement. 
We have seen how broad his spirit was. 
His principles were universal. It is a 
fact which ought to interest every educa- 
tor, from the teacher of babies to the 
presidents of colleges, that the great 
philosophers, what we may call the ruling 
minds of the last four centuries of Eng- 
lish thought, have all given us treatises on 
education ; and nothing could more let 
us into the different lives of those strange- 
ly different centuries than those pictures 
of the education of their time. In the 
sixteenth century we have Francis Bacon’s 
second book of the “Advancement of 
Learning.” In the seventeenth century 
we have John Milton with his tract on 
education. Really belonging to the 
eighteenth century, we have John Locke 
“On Education,” too; and in our own 
nineteenth century it would be hard to 
find a more characteristic book than 
Herbert Spencer’s treatise on the same 
great subject. Bacon protests against 
narrow medizvalism, and pleads for 
larger views of usefulness and what is 
useful. Milton we have already heard. 
Locke rebels against the old tyranny of 
grammar teaching, and believes (brave 
idealist that he is!) that virtue can be 
taught at school. Herbert Spencer sings 
the praises of natural science, and de- 
mands a discipline more in harmony with 
the constant laws of human nature. In 
every age each philosopher tells essenti- 
ally the same story and feels essentially 
the same needs. Naturalness, practical- 
ness, nobleness, are always becoming 
clouded, always in danger of being lost. 
And if they ave lost, just so far as they 
are lost, education withers, becomes 
small, special, formal —ceases to repre- 
sent and train our time, and lays no 
strong foundations for the times to 
come. 

It is for me to leave it to you who listen 
to me, the teachers of schools, men and 
women who know what education is 
among us, to judge whether these first 
principles of education stand to-day. 
With them education ripens or withers. 
They have been the anxiety of philoso- 
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phers always: they must be your anxiety 
now, and you must know how they are 
prospering in the midst of all the hubbub 
of experiments and theories. But for 
myself, certain impressions come very 
strongly out of the study in which we 
have engaged. I am struck with the 
simplicity of the problems of education 
at the bottom. They seem to\change, 
but always they are the same; they all 
come at last to these first principles in 
every age. And I am impressed again 
with their difficulty. The simple is always 
the difficult. Reduce every problem to 
its fundamental principle, and then for 
the first time you stand face to face with 
its difficulty. Then you see how hard it 
is. When we see that that over which 
the philosophers have puzzled in every 
age has been in every age the same, then 
we realize that it must be no child’s ques- 
tion to be settled in a flippant hour. And 
yet again, it makes education seem more 
human. I cannot think of it as an art, a 
technical and separate thing, when I see 
how the great human minds have always 
pondered it. Clearly, the more we are 
true men and women, the more worthy 
we shall be to deal with it. 

And once again, before I close, I urge 
the need of more study of the history of 
education. Poor, extemporized things 
our schools would be without our great 
seventeenth century educator; and men 
like him must not be strangers to us. 
Our normal scholars must not be allowed 
to think that education began with their 
teachers, or their fathers. The teacher 
must work out of the inspiration of a 
world-long past. 

And through it all, as we read it, we 
shall trace these lines—the craving for 
naturalness, and practicalness, and noble- 
ness. They are nothing new, but they 
can never be too old. ‘Through the gray 
pavement of the streets of Venice run 
two threads of white marble, by which 
the traveler, lost in the intricacy of the 
mighty city, cannot fail to find his way to 
the Rialto, where the centre of the city’s 
business lies. So through all education 
run these three threads, by which he who 
follows patiently shall come at last to 
where truth is most truly and richly 


taught and learned. 
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THE LEGENDS OF JEKYL ISLAND. 


By Franklin H. Head. 


OME years since, during the 
same week, I heard Jekyl 
Island described from two 
standpoints. It was soon 
after its purchase by an asso- 
ciationof gentlemen forming 
the well-known Jekyl Island 
Club. Two of my friends gave me a glowing 
account of this newly found island of Atlan. 
tis. A semi-tropical island, off the coast 
of southern Georgia: 17,000 acres of 
beautiful land, mostly covered with choice 
timber; 1,400 deer ranging the forest ; 
green turtle marching in uninterrupted 
procession along the silvery beach; a 
lake of 500 acres so packed with terrapin 
as to resemble a cedar block pavement ; 
flocks of quail and partridge which dark- 
ened the air; oysters of incomparable 
flavor everywhere ; and all purchased at 
an unheard-of bargain, — for the beggar- 
ly pittance of $125,000! Once in every 
man’s life comes to him his opportunity, 
and my two friends rejoiced that theirs 
had not passed unheeded by, for each 
had secured a share in this enchanted 
island. 

A few days later I chatted with a man 
whom many of us in Chicago remember 
as Jim Kelly, who was on a visit to Chi- 
cago from his Florida plantation. Said 
Jim: “I like Florida, just because I’m 
well there, and am not well anywhere 
else. A man with an orange grove can 
get a modest living, but when it comes to 
doing business or making money, of 
course the chances in any part of the 
South are comparatively small. Still,’ 
continued Jim, “sometimes a man gets 
struck by lightning even there. I have a 
cousin who owned an island off the 
Georgia coast, —17,000 acres of sand 
and swamp. You couldn’t raise anything 
on it. ‘There was some scattering but 
utterly worthless timber. He had tried 
for years to sell it, to trade it off, or to 
mortgage it, but he couldn’t do either. 
In fact,” concluded Jim, “ the whole thing 
wasn’t worth a damn; but lately he 





picked up a lot of rich suckers from New 
York, Boston and Chicago, and sold them 
his Jekyl Island for $125,000!” 

When, therefore, King and McCagg, 
who were members of the Jekyl Island 
Club, invited me to visit the island as 
their guest, I accepted with delight, eager 
to see for myself the picture which had 
been before me in such contrasted lights. 

[ found the March climate of the 
island invigorating and delightful; the 
bridle paths and roads through the forest 
wisely planned and charming; the drive 
of a dozen miles upon the firm and shin- 
ing beach the joy of a lifetime. The 
absence of the 1,400 deer, the quail, the 
partridges and terrapin was explained by 
the statement that the committee of three 
who visited the island prior to its pur- 
chase had eaten them, although a tradi- 
tion is still current (though doubted by 
some) that on a certain remote Sunday 
terrapin soup was served to some of the 
early inhabitants. ‘The Club House was 
well planned for its purpose; the com- 
pany choice and in every way agreeable. 
All members of the Club worthy of their 
exalted heritage were busily employed in 
doing nothing, and in doing it thoroughly 
and well. A few members who were 
looking about for something to do, who 
watched anxiously for the newspapers and 
sought to adulterate the atmosphere of 
the island with the cares of the outer 
world, were frowned upon, and their ex- 
pulsion would have been considered, ex- 
cept that the consideration of even so 
self-evident a necessity would have re- 
quired an effort. The Vice-President and 
acting executive, of dignified and stately 
presence, was a man of fiery energy, 
which was exercised hourly in the putting 
off until the day after to-morrow of the 
things which should have been done 
yesterday. In a word, the island is an 
ideal resting place for the man of affairs. 
The visitors during my stay were largely 
of middle life, upon whom ease with 
dignity sat gracefully. Yet even there and 
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among them, the sprightly arrow-shooting 
god played havoc, and one of the honor- 
ed members there met smilingly his doom, 
and now wanders, no longer alone, in far 
away Cathay, renewing under occidental 
skies the dreams of his golden youth. 

I found upon the island certain ruins, 
prehistoric so- far as the present inhabi- 
tants were informed, concerning which 
various legends were current. The gen- 
eral trend of the local folklore was that 
the island had once belonged to General 
Oglethorpe, the founder and governor of 
the Georgia colony. A solitary chimney 
was supposed to mark the site of the 
gubernatorial palace. Certain mounds 
and pits near the shore were variously 
claimed, by the different schools of 
archaeologists-upon the island, to repre- 
sent the work of the Aztec Mound Build- 
ers, diggings for the buried treasures of 
Captain Kidd, and earthworks erected 
during the late war to protect blockade 
runners escaping to the Burmudas. In 
view of these conflicting theories and of 
the lack of accurate information on the 
part even of the members of the Jekyl 
Island Club, the antiquarian zeal, the 
frenzy a la Herodotus which, radiating 
from the President of the Chicago 
Historical Society, animates all its mem- 
bers, urged me to learn what I could of 
the history of the island, and I place be- 
fore my readers the results of much pains- 
taking research in this field. 

The first mention I have been able to 
find of Jekyl Island occurs in a report 
made to Queen Elizabeth, in 1587, by 
Sir Francis Drake. This gallant admiral 
had captured and mercilessly plundered 
the Spanish towns of St. Jago, Cartagena 
and Saint Augustine, and after leaving 
the last named point, sailed northward 
along the coast for some hundreds of 
miles. His report to Queen Elizabeth 
runs thus: 

“On the 17th we took an observation, and 
found ourselves in latitude 30° 30! N., near a large 
island, which we felt sure was the land where we 
had information of a Spanish settlement of mag- 
nitude. Seeing some log houses, we decided to 
make a landing. We unfurled the standard of 
Saint George, and approached the shore in great 
force, that we might impress the enemy with the 
puissance of your Majesty. The accursed Spani- 
ards, concealed behind the trees, fired upon us, 
and a sore and cruel fight seemed pendent, when 
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the enemy, stricken with fear, incontinently 
fled to their houses, with their habiliments of war, 
One of our men was sorely wounded by the Span- 
ish Captain, whom we presently made prisoner, 
and having set up a gallows, we there hanged 
him in a chain by the middle, and afterwards con- 
sumed with fire gallows and all. To us was the 
good God most merciful and gracious, in that he 
permitted us to kill eighteen Spaniards, bitter 
enemies of your sweet Majesty. We further 
wasted the country and brought it to utter ruin, 
We burned their houses and killed their few 
horses, mules and cattle, eating what we could of 
the fresh beef and carrying the rest aboard our 
ships. Having in mind the merciful disposition of 
your gracious Majesty, we did not kill the women 
and children, but having destroyed upon the 
Island all their provisions and property and taken 
away all their weapons, we left them to starve. 

“In view was another considerable island, fif- 
teen miles to the northward, concerning which 
we asked of the women if any Spaniards dwelt 
thereon. The women were most ungracious, 
sullen and obstinate, perchance from their hus- 
bands having been killed before their eyes, and 
wickedly refused to answer us; but after we had 
burned a hole with a hot iron through the tongue 
of the most venomous of their number, they eft- 
soons told us that there were no Spaniards upon 
the other island; that it was the haunt of a soli- 
tary Frenchman named Jacques, who claimed it 
as his own, and that from him it was known as 
‘Jacques Ile.’ Fearing that the women, insti- 
gated by the devil, were deceiving us, we visited 
the other island, with the holy determination to 
exterminate any enemies of your sacred Majesty 
thereon, but found the story of the women was 
true. The Frenchman Jacques had a hut near 
the water, where he lived with an Indian pagan as 
his wife. He had a liberal store of turtles’ eggs, 
gathered in the sand, which we took from him, 
as also his carbine and forty pounds of ambergris, 
which he had collected from the sea, but did him 
no further harm. We took here another observa- 
tion, finding the latitude 31° 10’ N.”’ 


The latitude mentioned by Drake in- 
dicates that he visited first what is now 
known as Cumberland Island, and later, 
Jekyl Island, the name by which the 
latter island is known being evidently a 
corruption of its early cognomen, the 
transition from Jacques Ile to Jekyl being 
easy and natural. 

The next mention I find relative to 
Jekyl Island occurs in a volume published 
by William Dampier in 1729, entitled, 
“Two Voyages to the Bay of Campeachy.” 
This eminent navigator, author and pirate 
set out from Virginia in 1684, on a buc- 
caneering expedition against the Spanish 
settlements. He says: 


“The next morning, being now nearly arrived 
at the Florida coast, we landed upon an island in 
latitude 31° 12! N., for asupply of fresh water.”’ 
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The latitude indicates the location of 
Jekyl Island. Dampier continues : 

«« Near the spot where we landed, we found an 
abundance of fresh water and also a few huts, 
which were inhabited by peaceable savages. 
Much surprised were we to find that they spoke a 
language in which were found occasionally French 
words. We soon learned that they were largely 
the descendants of a Frenchman, who had long 
before lived upon the island and married many In- 
dian wives. From him the place was called 
‘Jacques Island.’ The natural depravity of the 
pagans appeared, as we noticed that the French 
words were few in their usual conversation, but 
that they had hoarded many French curses and 
bitter profanities, which they heaped upon us as 
we left the island, for no other reason, as we could 
conjecture, except that we had taken with us their 
cattle, weapons, furs, provisions, and other articles 
which might be useful to us thereafter.” 

After this landing of Dampier, I find 
scanty mention of Jekyl Island prior to 
the founding of the Georgia Colony under 
General James E. Oglethorpe, in 1733. 
The first settlement was at the present 
site of the city of Savannah, but later 
General Oglethorpe determined upon St. 
Simon’s Island as the most advantageous 
location for a colony. There are three 
large islands off the Georgian coast. 
Cumberland, already mentioned as the 
landing-place of Sir Francis Drake, is the 
most southerly. North of this is Jekyl 
Island, and still farther north the island of 
St. Simon’s. Both the other islands are 
plainly visible from Jekyl. To be near 
his settlement of a large colony on St. 
Simon’s Island, and still to have the 
isolation and dignity proper to the guber- 
natorial state, Oglethorpe selected Jekyl 
as his own residence, and built a commo- 
dious mansion of logs. Lady Oglethorpe, 
in one of her letters, speaks of having 
brought from the mainland and planted 
near the family mansion some roots of 
yellow jessamine, not indigenous to the 
island; and the fact that a quantity of 
this jessamine is still growing near the 
solitary chimney already mentioned, al- 
though not found elsewhere upon the 
island, is confirmatory of the legend that 
this chimney marks the spot where stood 
the baronial log castle of the Oglethorpes. 
Prior to the founding of the Georgia 
colony, the island appears to have been 
only occasionally visited by hunters or 
fishermen, and after this date the change 
of the original name Jacques Ile to Jekyl 
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seems to have become generally recog- 
nized, the island being always spoken of 
as Jekyl in the correspondence and docu- 
ments of Governor Oglethorpe. 

After the founding of the Georgia 
colony, the records of the island are for 
some time reasonably complete. For the 
data to which I shall have space in this 
article to refer, I am almost entirely in- 
debted to the courtesy of Colonel Jeffer- 
son Davis Twiggs, the Secretary of the 
Georgia Historical Society, and a son of 
the General Twiggs whose gallantry and 
bravery were conspicuous in the war with 
Mexico. The collection of manuscripts 
and public documents relative to the 
early settlement of the state is large, and 
fortunately escaped the destruction which 
befell so many similar collections during 
the civil war. 

The Georgia colony was originally or- 
ganized as a home for unfortunate but in- 
dustrious and worthy people. The first 
prospectus stated that as colonists all idle 
and vicious people would be excluded, as 
also all married men disposed to leave 
their families behind. Slavery was for- 
bidden. Among the people afterward 
notable connected with the early settle- 
inent were Charles and John Wesley and 
George Whitefield. Charles Wesley was 
sent as secretary to General Oglethorpe, 
and John as a missionary to the Indians. 
On the return of John to England in 
1737, Whitefield was sent by the trustees 
to take his place. When General Ogle- 
thorpe established himself on Jekyl Island 
with his family, secretary and servants, 
the island became virtually the capital of 
the Georgia colony. Both General and 
Lady Oglethorpe and the secretary often 
visited Savannah, which, with the country 
about it, continued to be the principal 
centre of population as long as Ogle- 
thorpe remained in America, which was 
for a period of ten years. This period, 
from 1733 to 1743, is the romantic and 
picturesque period of the history of the 
island, as the plan of General Oglethorpe 
to make St. Simon’s Island the principal 
settlement and Jekyl Island the govern- 
ment headquarters was not carried out; 
and Jekyl Island, after his return to Eng- 
land, seems to have been substantially 
abandoned. Nearly all evidences of the 








occupation of Jekyl Island were dissi- 
pated by, time, and the island itself was 
practically deserted for the greater part 
of a century. Among the manuscripts 
preserved in the archives of the Georgia 
Historical Society are various regulations 
prescribed by General Oglethorpe for the 
government of the colony, and consider- 
able correspondence passing between 
himself, his secretaries and Lady Ogle- 
thorpe, which are of interest as illustrating 
the experiences and hardships connected 
with the period of this first occupation 
of Jekyl Island. In 1734, Lady Ogle- 
thorpe writes to her husband, then absent 
in Savannah. She says: 


“Since your departure, my dearest husband, all 
the pigs have escaped into the dreadful wilderness 
about us, and we fear daily that they will be cap- 
tured and eaten by the savages. The chief, Alta- 
maha, and his band are still upon the island, and 
yesterday he came and begged tobacco and sugar, 
and also demanded of me our maid servant Eliz- 
abeth as his wife, much to her astonishment and 
terror. He was dressed in all his barbaric finery, 
painted and bedaubed in as many colors as the 
coat of Joseph, and decorated with feathers, 
bears’ claws and bright colored shells, as befitted 
a man equipped for female conquest. The 
wretched pagan has already three wives, whom he 
treats worse than beasts of burden, and I think 
this somewhat influenced Elizabeth, as, had he 
been unmarried, the prospect of being a queen, 
even of the wild and savage Tuscaroras, might 
have moved her. ‘These Indians are soon to re- 
turn northward, as the Choctaws claim the coun- 
try hereabout and the Tuscaroras, while boasting 
to fear nothing, yet love their own scalps to re- 
main where the good God placed them. During 
your absence I have been again troubled by a 
slight but authentic attack of the gout, and long 
unceasingly for your return.” 


In 1736, when Lady Oglethorpe was 
in Savannah, Charles Wesley writes her 
from Jekyl Island thus: 


“T have but this day returned from the trip to 
the Ogeechee River, where I suffered many hard- 
ships and privations from the inhospitable weather. 
With my brother John I preached to the Indians 
whenever we could find them in any considerable 
numbers, although I fear but little impression was 
made upon them. Their simple and untutored 
minds find difficulty in comprehending the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or in realizing the sublimity 
of a sinless Saviour suffering agonies for the 
crimes of wicked men. One of these pagans, 


whose mind had been heretofore in total dark- 
ness, when urged to become a Christian, retorted 
that Christians lied and cheated when buying furs, 
and were drunkards, and said that as these men 
were Christians he would none of it, —so hard- 
ened by the wiles of Satan are these unbelievers 
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towards the truths of the gospel. Last evening 
I wandered to the north end of the island, and 
stood upon the narrow point which your ladyship 
will recall as there projecting into the ocean. 
The vastness of the watery waste, as compared 
with my standing place, called to mind the brief- 
ness of human life and the immensity of its con- 
sequences, and my surroundings inspired me to 
write the enclosed hymn, beginning: 

*** Lo! ona narrow neck of land, 

*Twixt two unbounded seas | stand,’— 

which I trust may pleasure your ladyship, weak 
and feeble as it is when compared with the songs 
of the sweet psalmist of Israel. I feel, that here, 
like Moses, I am as a Stranger in a strange land, 
and I pray hourly that when the night cometh and 
when deep sleep falleth upon me, I may not be 
found without a wedding garment.” 


Extracts from a letter from John Wes- 
ley to Oglethorpe illustrate some of the 
early experiences of this noted evangel- 
ist. He says: 

“After leaving Jekyl Island came a most 
wearisome journey of five days through swamps 
and forests, when we reached the place for the 
annual council of the Choctaws, and found the 
savages gathered in great numbers. As I gazed 
upon the multitude of Idolaters, to whom I would 
fain be the messenger bearing the good tidings of 
great joy, I was filled with a deep pity for their 
unhappy state and, as a hen gathereth her chick- 
ens under her wings, felt to gladly labor until | 
enter the house appointed for all the living, to 
bring them within the fold. I had with me as 
interpreter the half-breed, Mary Musgrove, and 
daily had meetings for instruction and prayer, and 
trust that the future may show that some of the 
seed thus sown has fallen upon good ground. 
One woman was baptized. She was of those 
which come out of great tribulation, her husband 
and all her three children having been drowned 
four days before in crossing the Ogeechee River, 
and her happiness in the gospel caused me to 
feel that, like Job, so the widow’s heart had been 
caused to sing for joy. She was again married 
the day following her baptism. When I suggested 
longer days of mourning, she only replied that 
her first husband was surely dead, and that his 
successor was of much substance, having a corn- 
field and a gun. I have acquired sundry words 
of the language of the Choctaws, and long to be 
able to speak with them in their mother tongue. 
I doubt the interpreter, Mary Musgrove, who is 
yet in the valley and shadow of darkness. To 
speak to the idolatrous Choctaws in the English 
language is as the crackling of thorns under a 
pot; or as one who would essay to draw out the 
leviathan with a hook, who should seek to bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion. Verily the flesh is weak, for 
I cannot but long for the day when again I 
may visit you and enjoy the flesh pots of Jekyl 
Island. I can with difficulty eat the food of the 
savages. Insects bite, and destroy my sleep. I 
am as a skeleton, and the evil one continually 
suggests that I murmur at my lot and seek an 
easier way to serve the Lord.” 
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In 1736, came to John Wesley the ex- 
perience of an earthly love; but the 
woman who was its object married an- 
other, and this disappointment caused 
the great evangelist to free his mind as 
to the woman and her husband in such 
language that he was indicted for libel 
and fled to England to escape imprison- 
ment, whereupon George Whitefield was 
chosen by the trustees as his successor, 
and arrived at Jekyl Island in 1737. 

In further illustration of the early life 
upon the Island, I copy one of the letters 
of Lady Oglethorpe to Sir Theophilus, 
the father of her husband: 


“ DEAR AND HONORED PARENT: —I take my 
pen in hand to inform you that my dear husband 
and myself are well, and I hope these few lines 
may find you in the enjoyment of the same great 
blessing. We are now established in our new home 
on Jekyl Island, and I would fain give you a pic- 
ture of the abode of the Governor of this most prom- 
ising colony. The mansion is built of pine logs, 
plastered, where plastered at all, with clay, and sur- 
rounded by a dense forest. The house is very 
large and commodious, but lacking many of the 
conveniences of our pleasant home in Surrey. 
We sleep on beds made of pine leaves, which are 
most comfortable and exhale a balsamic fragrance 
supposed to be conducive to health. Our floors 
are of split pine logs and about the walls are 
wooden pegs upon which to hang our gowns. 
Much of our china was brokén on the journey 
hither, and we use instead the pewter mugs and 
plates brought for our servants. A few red sav- 
ages are near us, living in wigwams, who beg 
often for tobacco, but bring us in return an 
abundance of venison and fish. The Secretary of 
the Colony, Charles Wesley, dwells with us upon 
the island, and is zealous to save the souls of the 
Indians who come hither to fish and hunt. 
He baptized a week since one Indian, but later, 
for what reasons we divine not, but certainly 
through evil temptations of the father of idolatry, 
he suddenly cast off the Christian religion and 
abandoned the true worship. Mr. Wesley has 
the gift of verse, and has written many sweet 
hymns, which we sing. Last week came several 
cloudy and dismal days, which inspired him to 
write a hymn contrasting the life here with the 
brightness of that which is to come. It begins: 

“**No need of the sun in that day 
Which never is followed by night.’ 
A few days later he wrote another, after a most 
brilliant sunset, which we had all surveyed with 
delight : 


*** With glorious clouds encompassed round.”’ 
From these lines, which I send you, you will see 
his readiness to draw instructive lessons from all 
the incidents of our daily life. He is of much 
self-denial, and oftentimes of almost ascetic life, 
as appears from his hymn 


***T do suspect some danger nigh 
When I do feel delight.’ 


“From what I have written, you must not infer 
that we live altogether a lonely and quiet life. 
We have twice visited Charleston, the principal 
city of South Carolina, where we have been 
sumptuously entertained by the Governor and 
principal citizens, whom we have, of course, in- 
vited to visit us in return. Recently we received 
word that our invitations would be accepted. We 
had informed them of our primitive mode of life, 
which they fully realized, having been in similar 
conditions themselves. 

“ Last Wednesday we were startled by a long 
blast from a conch shell, and on going to the 
beach saw a large party approaching in a flat 
boat,— men, women, negroes, horses and dogs. 
They were soon disembarked and at the house, 
where General Oglethorpe made them welcome 
with an abundance of rum made by the Puritans 
in that part of America called New England. 
They then told us that, not to overtax our hospi- 
talities, they had with them an abundance of food 
and servants, and proposed to go at once to some 
suitable place upon the shore and roast oysters. 
We set out for a cove about a mile distant from 
our home. The progress toward it was a striking 
pageant. First marched as trumpeter a stalwart 
negro, blowing a conch shell, and producing a 
dismal and incessant blare; then General Ogle- 
thorpe on horseback, with myself behind him on 
a pillion, and a negro on a mule carrying my best 
hat in a box lest it be destroyed by the trees and 
bushes; then our family coach, with one wheel 
missing,— from an encounter with a stump,— the 
axle being held up by a pole, and within the fam- 
ily of Governor Pickens, his wife, sister and a 
niece, Miss Mercy Pickens; then two open 
wagons with the other ladies of the party, and 
some jugs of rum and boxes of food. About 
them rode the gentlemen on horses and mules, 
among them Mr. George Moultrie, a gallant young 
man, who is soon to wed the Miss Mercy before 
named. About the cavalcade swarmed the ne- 
groes, shouting and laughing, rolling their white 
eyes and showing their white teeth in contrast 
with their shining black skins, and singing songs 
full of melody and pathos. 

“The road to the beach, while rude and rough 
for vehicles by reason of roots and stumps, is of 
wonderful beauty, bordered with great growths of 
evergreen oaks and magnolias, with thickets 
of myrtle and bay, and a carpet of dwarf pal- 
metto, all of most lustrous green, and the trees 
often festooned or bound together with trailing 
garlands of pale gray moss. The most perfect art 
could devise nothing more beautiful than the 
tropical glories of this forest drive. When we 
reached the cove the negroes waded into the 
water and brought ashore great baskets of oysters, 
which they roasted in a fire kindled from the fra- 
grant branches of pine. General Oglethorpe 
brewed a large tub of rum punch, while I made a 
bowl of delicious sangaree with wine from your 
own cellar wnich has been with us from the time 
of our leaving dear old England. No one 
neglected these beverages, and with the oysters, 
the cheese and other viands with which we were 
provided, a royal banquet was enjoyed. Many of 
the gentlemen were nearly overcome with the 
rum punch, although insisting that it was the 
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roasted oysters that made their legs unsteady; and 
this had nearly led Mr. Wesley into serious 
trouble with Mr. Moultrie, whose almost maudlin 
attentions to his sweetheart were constant and 
annoying to her. 

“The party remained with us for three days 
and until all the rum was exhausted, the gentle- 
men hunting daily and the ladies riding about the 
island and telling us all the gossip of Charleston. 
The hunters brought in abundance of game, and 
this was cooked and served by the negro servants 
brought with our visitors, whose skill made me 
almost regret General Oglethorpe’s determination 
that no slaves shall be held in the Georgia colony. 
No more at present from your dutiful daughter, 


DOROTHY OGLETHORPE.,”’ 


I will conclude with extracts from two 
letters from George Whitefield to General 
Oglethorpe, written with an interval of 
about thirty years between them, which 
illustrate a curious phase in the life of 
the great evangelist. Whitefield, soon 
after his arrival in Georgia, built what he 
called an Orphanage, an institution where 
poor and neglected children could be 
cared for, educated and fitted for useful 
lives. During his subsequent years, this 
institution was his constant care. He 
solicited money for it in all his fields of 
labor. In 1739 he writes General Ogle- 
thorpe thus, he being at that time in 
Savannah : 


“T have just this day reached Jekyl Island, 
after an absence of three weeks, the most of 
which time was spent at the Orphanage and its 
vicinity. The dear children are well and happy. 
Last February I decided to plant a farm, with the 
view of using the gain therefrom to carry forward 
the work of the Orphanage. I am more than 
ever convinced of the wisdom of excluding slav- 
ery from the Georgia Colony. Slavery is the sum 
of all villanies and abominations, and could I 
secure money in other ways I would never touch 
again the contributions from the Carolinas and 
Virginia made by the slave owners, whose wealth 
is gained from the unpaid labor of wretched ne- 
groes, or by their infamous traffic in human flesh. 
Scarcely shall such men inherit eternal life. They 
have made a covenant with death, and with hell 
they are at agreement. I hired several people 
who had no homes or employment to cultivate 
the plantation, and now that the crops are gath- 
ered I am in despair to find that there is no gain 
but a loss. Is it not said that the laborer is wor- 
thy of his hire?— but the wages of the work- 
men absorb the value of the harvest and more. 
I entered upon the work with lofty hopes; but 
pride goeth before destruction. Let not him that 
girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that 
putteth it off.” 


Nearly thirty years after the writing of 
this letter, and near the close of White- 
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field’s life, I find another letter from him 
to General Oglethorpe. The General 
had long before returned to England. 
Whitefield had spent the intervening 
years in public work, having seven times 
crossed the Atlantic, preaching with won- 
derful effect in all parts of the new world, 
but having always in mind his Orphanage, 
for which he constantly labored and _ so- 
licited aid. ‘The letter runs thus: 


“My DEAR AND HONORED FRIEND: —I am 
but now returned from a trip through Virginia 
and the Carolinas, during which I made a short 
visit to the Orphanage which is as ever dear to 
my heart. The recollectign of your encourage- 
ment and help in this valiant work, of the pleas- 
ant years when I was often with you at Jekyl 
Island, cheered by your wise and helpful counsel, 
have minded me to again write you something of 
myself and my labors. I am come to the time in 
life when the grasshopper is a burden; my strength 
is weakness, my days are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle. As William Shakespeare hath said,—a 
man given overmuch to vain imaginings, yet 
whose lips ofttimes are touched with living fire: 

*** Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 

So do our minutes hasten to their end.” 

I trust that my labors have not been in vain, yet 
as I consider my days and their approaching end> 
chiefly do I value myself upon the many children 
whom the dear Orphanage has transformed from 
impending lives of vice and sin to faithful ser- 
vants of the Lord. Three years since a Caro- 
linian, who at one of our meetings had found 
salvation, gave me three healthy negroes, told me 
of the great gain by the cultivation of tobacco, 
and that a tobacco plantation would of itself 
nearly maintain the Orphanage. I took the 
money which had been contributed for the good 
work, bought a small plantation in South Caro- 
lina, as slavery was forbidden in Georgia, bought 
also nine other strong negro men and women, 
and planted tobacco. My agent has each year 
secured bountiful crops. The Lord has abun- 
dantly blessed our labors. The negroes work 
from sunrise to sunset in the fields, and by moon- 
light cultivate the maize which is their food. The 
clothing for all costs scarcely a pound in the year, 
and having to pay them no wages, or to buy them 
food, the results are most hopeful. Daily and 
nightly do I praise the Lord for these bountiful 
harvests, and pray that He may continue to bless 
our fields, and to cause the labor of these negro 
slaves to bear abundant fruit in the salvation of 
the many little ones who are ready to perish. 
Verily, the word fitly spoken by my adviser of the 
tobacco plantation has been as apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. But, my friend, long and 
dearly loved, I must come to an end. Perchance 
no more shall I gaze into thy eyes and grasp thy 
hand upon this earth; with me the fashion of this 
world passeth away, but the love which is stronger 
than death is my stay and my comfort forever.”’ 


It has been with me a labor of love to 
rescue from undeserved oblivion some few 
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FRUITION. 


of the incidents in what may be termed the 
halcyon days of Jekyl Island. During 
my stay at the Club House, and since, in 
conversation with the members, I have 
found no one who had searched out or 
was in any way familiar with the period 
of its occupation by Oglethorpe. Even 
the vague tradition that it had been thus 
occupied was often questioned, as all 
things are questioned in this skeptical 
age. Some of the results of my own re- 
searches have been impugned. 

“Sir Francis Drake did plunder Saint Augus- 
tine and sailed along the Georgia coast in 1587, 
and Dampier sailed along it in 1684 —and both 
might have stopped at Jekyl Island. Oglethorpe 
took with him John and Charles Wesley, as secre- 
tary and missionary, and John had the ‘woman 
trouble’ mentioned; and after he left the colony 
George Whitefield was sent to take his place. 
And Whitefield was first fiercely anti-slavery, and 
later a slave-holder, as appears in these letters of 
his which you claim to have turned up.” 


So much the skeptic concedes — he could 
surely do no less. It seems to me that 
the glimpse which I have been able to 
afford of these picturesque ten years 
gives to the spot a much needed historic 
interest. Instead of being, as generally 
believed, an island dull and uninterest- 
ing, where a few negroes had cultivated 
and then abandoned small cotton fields, 
and where a pleasant winter climate was 
its sole excuse for being, I have shown it 
to be linked with events romantic and far- 
reaching in our national life. We may, 
in imagination, picture General Ogle- 
thorpe and his lovely wife entertaining 
with royal hospitality the thirsty Govern- 
ors of North Carolina and South Carolina, 
with their escort of fair women and brave 
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men. Through the stately groves of 
pine, oak and magnolia, and across the 
broad savannahs, we may see the brilliant 
array of huntsmen, gaily caparisoned, 
following their hounds, while the cheer- 
ing bugle blasts echo far and away through 
the forest. We see the huntsmen return- 
ing with brush and game, welcomed by 
the courtly dames as became a gallant 
and victorious band of warriors; and, as 
the sun goes down, we see the powdered 
heroes leading through the mazes of the 
stately minuet, on the floor of logs, the 
ladies, brave in ruff, brocade and farthin- 
gale. Under the fragrant pines we see 
the council of war, as General Oglethorpe, 
with his subordinates, plans the brilliant 
though unsuccessful campaign against the 
Spanish city of St. Augustine. Here, 
too, we see the youthful Wesley, founder 
of Methodism, scarcely yet conscious of 
his mission and destiny, as he wanders 
dreamily along the shores of the sound- 
ing sea, brooding the problems of pro- 
foundest moment or shaping the sacred 
hymns which have since, in all climes 
and tongues, been the consolation of 
humanity. And here, too, we see George 
Whitefield, the most entrancing pulpit 
orator of the last two centuries, seeking, 
after his conflicts with the hosts of sin, 
rest for body and mind in the forest of 
Jekyl Island, and among the same wide- 
spreading evergreen oaks, gray with their 
trailing garlands of moss, under which 
we may wander to-day, nursing his magical 
eloquence for the life-long battle. Surely 
Prospero, waving anew his magic wand, 
could never summon, from the vasty deep 
an island more historically picturesque. 
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By Ida Worden Wheeler. 


N YOUTH, the poet lifted up his voice, 


To sing for fame. 


Full rich and loud and clear 


Rang out his fearless song, attuned to naught 


3ut noble themes. 


Yet on the practiced ear 
Jarred polished notes of pride. 


Ambition wrought 


No charm to make the century rejoice. 
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Sore smarting with the stings of scant praise won, 
He cried: “ Henceforth I sing for gold. No more 
I’il woo the favor of the babbling throng 


That cries me down.” But wealth passed by his door ; 


And fainter sounded tones that once were strong, 
As dragged the years along till hope was done. 


Then into his gray life there leaped a joy 


‘So thrillingly intense that all his soul 


Melted to music, sweet as breath of June. 
The critics hearkened to the anthem roll, 
And hastened swift to say: ‘ He sings in tune.’ 
Then doubting friends waxed warm and foes grew coy. 


’ 


But one sad eve his cherished bliss took flight, 
And all the confines of his life grew dark ; 

Yet still he sang, although he scarce knew why. 
Rare songs of faith soared upward like the lark, 
As tender as the swan’s, whose death draws nigh 
When fades a summer day into the night. 


And singing still, when gaunt and bent and old, 

Of conquered self, and truth, that men deemed dead, 
His dim eyes ope’d one wintry morn, to greet 

A wreath of laurel at his whitened head ; 

While troops of flat’rers at his wearied feet 

Heaped high his palsied hands with yellow gold. 
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FISHER-FOLK. 
By Frank H. Sweet. 


UT on the sea the fishermen’s lives 


Grow bold and chary of speech and stern ; 


Patient and sad the fishermen’s wives 
Wait for the time of the boats’ return. 


The skies are blue and the clouds are thin, 
And sea-birds bathe in the curling foam, 
And children laugh when the tide comes in, 

Bringing the boats and their fathers home. 


3ut the skies grow dark, and the sea below 
Is lashing the moaning waves about, 

And wives and children are speaking low, 
For the tide and boats are going out. 
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AT THE MEETING 


YRA, Mrs. Hunt’s 
‘“‘hired girl,” was kept 
busy all the afternoon 
vibrating between the 
kitchen and the front 
door, to admit the 
members of the sew- 
ing circle, which same 
could not be prevailed 

upon to arrive punctually, it appeared, 
for they strayed in singly or by twos and 
threes in the most casual manner _ pos- 
sible, and not at all as though they had 
heard the minister announce from the 
pulpit the preceding Sunday that: 

“The Ladies’ Sewing Circle of this 
church will hold its regular weekly meet- 
ing at the residence of Mrs. Thomas Hunt 
on Tuesday afternoon at half-past three 
o’clock. On Tuesday afternoon! at the 
residence of Mrs. Thomas Hunt! At 
half-past three o’clock! The ladies are 
especially desired to arrive promptly at 
the hour named, and a full attendance is 
earnestly solicited. ‘The Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle — at the residence of Mrs. Thomas 
Hunt—at half-past three—on ‘Tues- 
day.”’ 

Mrs. Hunt herself grew a trifle irritable 
at last, for it annoyed her to see the day- 
light fading and so little work being ac- 
complished. But she was one of the 
energetic sort who is not easily to be 
daunted. She would light the lamps, if 
it came to that. Myra could bring in the 
Argand burner, and that, with the stu- 
dent’s and the centre hanging-lamp would 
give light enough, she guessed, even 
for their fine sewing. They needn’t 
think, if they did straggle in late, that 
they’d get out of doing what there was 
to be done. 

“Oh, Mrs. Downs, I’m glad to see 
you. Won’t you lay off your bonnet? 
It’s too bad it’s so late. The days are 
considerable short, and it comes on dark 
dretful early now. Seems to me I never 
did know the days so short. Set right 
down, do, an’ I'll give you—” 





By Julie M. 


OF THE CIRCLE. 
Lippmann. 


“‘ Mercy, not for a minute, please, Mrs. 
Hunt; not till my fingers get limbered 
up some, I can’t sew. It’s nippin’ cold 
out-doors, and havin’ to hold the lines ’s 
made my fingers’s stiff’s dry twigs. I 
guess we’re goin’ to have a tolerable hard 
winter ; it’s set in cold so early. Mrs. 
Lawton, are you goin’ to make room for 
me there by the stove so’s I can thaw my 
hands and begin sewin’?”’ 

“Why, yes. Come right along. Here’s 
a nice little rocker, just the size for you. 
Grace, just you shove along some, so’s 
Mrs. Downs can draw up her chair ‘long 
side of me.” 

At last it seemed that all the ladies 
were assembled, for the bell ceased ring- 
ing, and Myra was permitted to rest from 
her labors for the time being, and give 
her entire attention to what of the ladies’ 
conversation she could distinguish by 
leaving the pantry-door on the jar and 
herself sitting close to the crack. It 
seemed to her too bad that just Miss 
Ellen Fuller and Mrs. Deacon Brian Kent 
should be the nearest stationed to that 
convenient door. They were proverbially 
close-mouthed, and perhaps wouldn’t say 
two words the afternoon through. Now 
if it had only been little Mrs. Sammy 
Frost or young Inez Hayes — 

Mrs. Hunt, seeing that all the ladies 
had been provided with work and were 
stitching away at it with more or less as- 
siduity as the case might be, herself sat 
down with a substantial canton-flannel 
garment in her lap and commenced sev- 
ting a gusset, while she added to the gen- 
eral buzz of conversation by entering into 
it with her nearest neighbor, Mrs. George 
Cole, on the subject of winter squash. 

She was a notable housekeeper. A 
large, portly woman, who moved ponder- 
ously and was always moving. Her hair 
was parted in the middle and drawn back 
smoothly over her head to a compact 
little wad at the back. Her neck was too 
fleshy to permit of her wearing a collar, 
so she pinned about her throat a spotless 
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white kerchief and secured it at her 
bosom with a coral brooch, upon which 
her stout chin rested comfortably when it 
rested at all. Generally it was moving. 
Mrs. Hunt was a “famous talker.” She 
was a famous listener, too, if her informa- 
tion on the subject of her neighbors’ 
affairs be taken ‘as evidence. She often 
knew as much of these as they did them- 
selves, and sometimes even more. 

For instance, she knew why Nellie Up- 
ton, the pretty girl there by the what-not, 
looked so pale and large-eyed. It was 
because her “ beau” had suddenly stopped 
“keeping company” with her, and she 
did not know the reason. Mrs. Sammy 
Frost, the aunt of the young man in ques- 
tion, had told Mrs. Hunt all about it on 
Sunday coming home from meeting. It 
seemed that Nellie Upton’s brother had 
gone into Royal Hayes’ (the young man’s) 
store one morning a couple of months 
ago to get the mail, and while there he 
had bought of Royal something or other 
for which he paid the full amount lacking 
one cent. This he promised to make 
good the next time he should come to 
the store, and this he had failed to do in 
spite of Royal’s daily repeated references 
to the subject, until a few days since, 
when he had “ squared up”’ fairly enough, 
to Hayes’s entire satisfaction. But it was 
scarcely so gratifying to Royal to learn 
later that the whole thing had been carried 
on in a spirit of fun by Upton, who 
‘““wanted to see how long he’d dun for 
that cent,’ and to know that he had 
earned for himself the title of Penny- 
royal, which would cling to him always, 
for such an apt soubriquet is not easily 
shaken off. 

“Of course I must give in, Rol ¢s 
close,” said Mrs. Sammy in conclusion, 
“but you can’t expect him to keep com- 
pany with Nellie any more when her 
brother’s treated him so dretful mean — 
holdin’ him up to ridicule an’ all. Nat- 
urally Ae couldn’t explain it to Nellie (it 
would be too mortifyin’), an’ naturally 
Bennie wouldn’t want to make mention 
of it, it havin’ turned out as it has. But 
wouldn’t you o’ thought he’d o’ known an’ 
not spoilt his sister’s prospects like that? 
Rol’s got money, an’ he’s reel good an’ 
steady, if he is a mite near. I like Nellie, 


an’ I mean to try to patch matters up, 
but I guess it’ll take a sight o’ connivin’ 
before Rol ’ll come round. When a fel 
low ’s made the laughin’-stock like that, 
he don’t get over it for one while, ’less 
he’s some of a softy. But I am sorry for 
Nellie. She’s a reel pretty-appearin’ girl, 
an’ I just hate she should look so hag- 
worn.” 

Mrs. Hunt knew also precisely how 
many jars of fruit Mrs. Kent had “ done 
up” that fall and exactly how few Mrs. 
Hoyt had, and why. She knew where- 
fore the Lawton girls had not gone to 
school that year. It was either a ques- 
tion of their going to school and relin- 
quishing a visit to Boston and a new 
gown apiece, or having Boston and the 
new gowns and doing without school. 
They had just returned from Boston, and 
Grace had worn her city-made frock at 
meeting on Sunday. 

Now, as Mrs. Hunt glanced up from 
her work, it gave her a sense of subtle 
satisfaction to feel that there was scarcely 
one in that room with whose most partic- 
ular affairs she was not personally ac- 
quainted. It warmed her heart with a 
feeling of general intimacy and imme- 
diate concern. She always insisted she 
wasn’t “a mite curious, only dreadfully 
interested.” 

* An’ I do think when a body pretends 
to have friends she’d ought to be proper 
concerned ’bout their affairs. Now, for 
the life o’ me, I can’t feel reel kinder 
easy with those sorter folks who hold 
their tongues between their teeth like 
they’d nip the ends off, an’ act’s if they’s 
mortal afeared you’d come nearer’n a 
mile of ’em. Now Mrs. Fosdick- 
she’s just like that. She never’s much’s 
opens her head about her own affairs, an’ 
it always makes me feel like I was a mite 
provoked with her. When she first came 
to Avonia to live an’ hadn’t no husband 
nor no men-folks o’ her own, nor nothin’ 
but just them two childern, I did feel 
considerable concerned to know how she 
meant to get along, an’ I went to see her, 
as one naturally would. But law sakes! 


I never seemed to feel called to go since. 
She ain’t the kind I feel free with a mite. 
She acts stiff’s can be the minute you 
put the least little question, an’, for my 
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part, I ain’t no notion o’ goin’ to any- 
body’s house to be froze out like I was a 
woodchuck.” 

Mrs. Fosdick sat somewhat apart from 
the rest. She had drawn her chair close 
up to the window and was holding her 
work very near her eyes, never raising 
her head once, nor pausing to take a rest 
as the others occasionally did, but stitch- 
ing on with a sort of stern determination 
and in resolute silence. Her figure stood 
out in sharp relief upon the dingy gray 
of the November afternoon that was 
pressing close against the window panes. °* 
A tall, spare figure, high of shoulder and 
lank of limb, clad in a sombre gown that, 
though obviously old, was scrupulously 
nice. Her hair was gathered back tightly 
from her forehead, leaving it so bare that 
it almost seemed nude and impressed 
one unpleasantly. 

Her eyes might once have been fine 
(deep blue beneath black lashes), but 
they were faded now and her temples 
were sunken. Her complexion was thick 
and coarse, her cheek bones high and 
her jaws wide and firm set. Physically 
she was not prepossessing, and she had 
the air of deliberately wishing to discour- 
age any advance of a familiar nature. 
If she were addressed she made acknowl- 
edgment in a word or a nod that was 
unaccompanied by smile or any change 
of expression whatever from her usual 
one of stern immobility. It had always 
been so ever since she came to Avonia 
first, with her two daughters, to live. 
They had been small children then; they 
were “great girls” now. They were 
well-drilled in their mother’s art of re- 
serve. ‘They attended the district school, 
but were not popular, though their mates 
had no other cause for complaint against 
them than that they stood aloof and 
seemed to “carry their heads so dretful 
high.” 

Ida Frost told her mother one day that 
she thought Mrs. Fosdick must be “ hor- 
rid mean.” 

“Why, do you know, mother,’ she 
said, “‘ Louise and Helen only carry lunch 
to school every other day. I mean one 
day Louise carries it an’ then Helen ain’t 
got none, ’less Louise choose she shall 
have a mite o’ her’n, an’ the next Helen 


-next box goin’. 


carries it an’ Louise’s got to go without. 
They don’t know we know, but we found 
out. An’ one day I asked Helen if she 
didn’t wish for a slice o’ my pie, an’ she 
shoved it away an’ looked the other way 
just like she didn’t want to see it, an’ said 
‘no’ short’s pie-crust.”’ 

Mrs. Fosdick attended church regu- 
larly, but she certainly must have been 
“some mean,’’ for she rented no pew 
and never contributed a cent to the 
church’s support or to any of its chari- 
ties, and when called upon for assistance 
invariably responded by saying she’d 
“just as lives work some ’s not, if that’d 
answer.” 

As the light faded Mrs. Hunt went out 
to get Myra to help her carry in the 
lamps. For the moment of her absence 
from the room the ladies let their work 
drop and gave themselves up to chatting. 

“Well, Mis’ Hayes, how you gettin’ 
along?” inquired Mrs. Sammy Frost 
with an impulse of re-invigoration. 

“Nicely, thank you. Most finished this 
skirt. You got any fifty cotton over there ?”’ 

“Loads. By the way, where’s this 
Seem’s if we must have 
almost enough things done by now, have 
n’t we? 

“‘Sakes, yes. Enoughan’ over. Stacks. 
An’ if any of you ladies know of any 
one’s in need of ’em I wish you’d have 
the goodness to speak up. You know 
just about what we got. Those canton 
flannens we made up, along in the spring, 
an’ all the things we’ve done so far this 
fall. Good warm winter stuff, all of it, 
’s nobody need feel ’shamed to wear. 
It’s reely a cryin’ pity it should go beg- 
gin’. An’ for the savin’ of me I can’t 
think where to send it.” 

“TI don’t seem to feel called,” said 
Mrs. Hunt, as she placed a lamp at Mrs. 
Sammy’s elbow, “I don’t seem to feel 
called to s’ggest those Andersons. We’ve 
pervided them with clothes long ’nough, 
to my way o’ thinkin’. As long’s we’ll 
pervide they’ll be satisfied to #/us. An’ 
that ain’t ’xactly what this s’ciety’s for, 
accordin’ to my idea. If they wasn’t so 
pesky proud I wouldn’t say a word, but 
land sakes, he won’t do this an’ she won’t 
do that, an’ between ’em both the chil- 
dern run cold. An’ lazy! It’s just about 
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all they’ll do to take the things when we 
give’emto’em. An’ fe’ Lawso’ man! 
D’you ever see him, Mis’ Frost? He’s 
got red hair an’ he’s too pesterin’ lazy to 
shave, an’ so his chin looks like it was 
rubbed over with damp gingerbread most 
o’ the time. I declare it’s a caution to 
thieves how shif ’less those girls be. They 
just ’bout the sizé o’ your Ida, Mis’ Frost, 
an’ not a day’s schoolin’ have they had. 
Too lazy to go, an’ their mother’s too 
slack to make ’em. No, /, for one, mo- 
tion we let the Andersons shift for them- 
selves a season an’ see how it strikes ’em.” 

“ P’raps ’twould be as well,” assented 
Mrs. Hayes. “I’m mighty glad it’s only 
the folks’s lacking and not the clothes. 
Last year we used to lag ’way behind 
sometimes.” 

“Yes, we do seem to be uncommon 
prosperin’ an’ forehanded this year. But 
p’raps it’s a mite early to crow yet. New 
brooms, you know,” joked Mrs. Sammy. 

Everyone joined in the laugh except 
Mrs. Fosdick. She sat with the lamp- 
light falling full on her rigid face and 
gaunt figure, and sewed on indefatigably. 

‘“‘ Like’s not there’s plenty right here in 
Avonia ’d be glad of these things,’ said 
Nellie Upton gently. “ Don’t you s’pose 
there’s plenty ’d be glad to get them if 
they only knew just how to go adout it?” 

“Ves, I do,’”” acquiesced Mrs. Sammy, 
“ an’ I only wisht I knew how we could 
open a way for ’em.”’ 

Then with a sudden resolution and a 
note of solemnity in her voice she said : 

“Ladies, let’s join in prayer that the 
Lord will lead us in the right way to do 
good with these things. Let’s pray for 
light to see where they’re most needed.” 

The women laid aside their work. 
There was a moment of murmurous move- 
ment, and then they knelt upon the floor 
before their chairs, bowing their heads 
upon the seats. 

“QO Lord,” began Mrs. Sammy, in a 
trembling, faltering, frightened voice, ‘“ O 
Lord, we have heard thy words about 
clothin’ them that hunger. O, Lord, we 





pray thee to guide us to some of thy 
needy ones. O, Lord, we want to warm 
them with the love of our hearts an’ 
clothe them with the work of our hands. 
O, Lord, we want to know where they 
are, an’, O Lord, we pray thee to teach us 
how to act right towards them, so’s they 
won’t shut us away from them, feelin’ like 
we’re strangers, but ’ll let us draw close to 
them, same ’s we was sisters in the sight 
o’ the world as we are sisters in thy sight, 
O Lord, no matter how we’re placed. O 
Lord, make them to understan’ how 


. blessed it is to receive, an’ let them make 


us to know the joy o’ ministerin’ to them. 
O Lord, despise not what thy servants 
have done, but accept of it an’ show us to 
them of thy own who will accept of it, 
for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

Mrs. Sammy’s voice had sunk to the 
softest cadence of devout supplication. 
For an instant after it ceased there was 
silence in the room. ‘Then, before any 
one could rise from her kneeling posture 
another voice was raised. A voice that 
seemed to be struggling to make itself 
audible through shuddering breaths of 
anguish drawn from suffocating lungs. 

“O Lord,” it moaned hoarsely, “TI will. 
I will. Ill stand that my children who 
are naked should be clothed. I won't 
hold out against it no longer. Let them 
give me the things, if they will. I can’t 
feel like it’s blessed to receive. It hurts 
dretful hard, but I’ll bear it. I’ll do it. 
For my children’s sake I’ll do it, an’ for 
Christ’s who told us to be meek. O Lord, 
give me strength to tell ’em what I’ve 
tried to keep hid all these years. I’m 
poor— poor — poor!” The voice rose 
to almost a shriek. 

When the astonished women regained 
their feet they found kind little Mrs. 
Sammy, her face flooded with tears, fold- 
ing her arms about Mrs. Fosdick’s con- 
vulsed, still kneeling figure. Her wet 


cheek was pressed against Mrs. Fosdick’s 
dry burning one. 

Noiselessly they withdrew and left the 
two together alone. 
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THE movement for the recognition of the Indian 
Corn as our emblematic national plant has gained 
great force in the last two years, and seems sure 
to be crowned with popular approval and success 
in connection with the World’s Fair this summer. 
It is but little more than two years ago,—in 
March, 1891, —that Miss Sarah Freeman Clarke’s 
enthusiastic article upon this subject, with its 
beautiful illustrations showing the effective man- 
ner in which the corn lends itself to decorative 
purposes, appeared in the NEW ENGLAND MAc- 
AZINE. The publication of this article, which at 
once awakened such wide and warm interest, was 
the first important effort, we think, in behalf of 
the Indian Corn as our national plant. Miss 
Clarke herself had briefly urged the claims of the 
Corn a year or more before, in a letter to the 
Boston 7vanscript, at a time when there was 
much newspaper discussion of the subject of 
our national flower,—and she was the first to 
urge these claims in a strong way. The force of 
her argument has been instantly recognized in 
almost every quarter where it has been considered. 
The stoutest champion of the golden-rod, the 
mayflower, and the laurel have been made the 
champions of the Indian Corn. We bear witness 
to our own conversion by placing the corn upon 
the new cover which we give the NEW ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE with the present number. The Indian 
Corn has indeed almost everything to commend 
it as the American national plant. It is beautiful, 
lending itself to infinitely varied art treatment, 
like no other flower or plant which has been 


named in this competition; it is homely, useful. 


and domestic; it is historic; and it is distinctly 
and universally American. As one of the zealous 
advocates writes: “It is an indigenous plant, in- 
dicative of richness, thrift and strength; it com- 
bines utility and beauty; it grows north, south, 
east and west; and when its beauty fades its use- 
fulness and cheer remain. A sheaf of corn, 
carved in the monumental stone, or cast in dec- 
orative bronze, or painted in mural frescoes or on 
waving banners, its tassels, silk and green leaves, 
or the golden ripeness of the yellow ears when 
the stalks are dry and the leaves turned brown — 
this, the growth of the frosty North and of the 
sunny South, would symbolize the great republic 
with a more obvious propriety than the fasces of 
the Romans distinguished that ancient republic.” 
The great part which the Indian Corn has played 
in our American history, from the old Indian 
periods and the days when it saved from starva- 
tion the settlers of Jamestown and the Plymouth 
Pilgrims, can be adequately realized only when it 
is made the subject of special study, and the vari- 
ous fragments of the history are brought to- 
gether as they have been brought together for a 
little book upon the subject which some of our 
Boston ladies, interested in the subject of the 
national plant, have been preparing in these days, 
and with a foretaste of which we have recently 
been favored. The part which it has played in 
American poetry, from long before the day of 


Whittier’s “The Huskers” and “The Corn 
Song,” down to the day of Miss Proctor’s “Co- 
lumbia’s Emblem,” has before been noticed in 
these pages. It is a peculiar pleasure that Mrs. 
Thaxter’s beautiful poem should come to us just 
in time for publication in this number of the 
MAGAZINE, when we first place the Indian Corn 
upon our cover. Miss Proctor’s stirring lines, 
although they have been so much quoted in these 
days, have not yet had place in these pages, and 
we give them here: 


COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM. 


BLAZON Columbia’s emblem, 
The bounteous, golden Corn! 

Eons ago, of the great sun’s glow 
And the joy of earth, ’twas born. 

From Superior’s shore to Chili, 
From the ocean of dawn to the west, 

With its banners of green and silken sheen, 
It sprang at the sun’s behest; 

And by dew and shower, from its natal hour, 
With honey and wine ’twas fed, 

Till the gods were fain to share with men 
The perfect feast outspread. 

For the rarest boon to the land they loved 
Was the Corn so rich and fair, 

Nor star nor breeze o’er the farthest seas 
Could find its like elsewhere. 


In their holiest temples the Incas 
Offered the heaven-sent Maize — 

Grains wrought of gold, in a silver fold, 
For the sun’s enraptured gaze; 

And its harvest came to the wandering tribes 
As the gods’ own gift and seal; 

And Montezuma’s festal bread 
Was made of its sacred meal. 

Narrow their cherished fields; but ours 
Are broad as the continent’s breast, 

And, lavish as leaves, the rustling sheaves 
Bring plenty and joy and rest. 

For they strew the plains and crowd the wains 
When the reapers meet at morn, 

Till blithe cheers ring and west winds sing 
A song for the garnered Corn, 


The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold; 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold; 

But the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasseled Corn, 
Of all our wealth the best! 

The arbutus and the golden rod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 

And the mountain laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear; 

And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn; 

But the wide Republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous, golden Corn! 
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Miss Proctor’s poem has gone straight to the 
heart of the American people. It has been read 
everywhere. It has been printed in a thousand 
newspapers. It has been recited by boys and 
girls in a thousand schools. It will soon be set 
to music and sing its way through the country. 
At the recent reception of the National Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents in Boston, which 
was made memorable by the presence of Dr. 
Holmes and his reading of the verses written on 
that day, Miss Proctor, who was present, was 
called on and recited her stirring Corn Song, 
amidst great enthusiasm. A group of men from 
half a score of states were moved then and there 
to band together to use their influence, in the 
schools and otherwise, to secure the popular 
recognition of the Indian Corn as our national 
plant,— as Ireland has the shamrock, as Scotland 
has the thistle, and France the fleur-de-lis. One 
quick and interesting result of that enthusiasm is 
a twenty-page pamphlet upon the poem, for the 
use of students and teachers, by Mr. A. P. Marble, 
superintendent of the public schools of Worces- 
ter, which just comes to our table. “Let me 
make the songs of a people, and I care not who 
makes the laws,” said the wise man. Miss Proc- 
tor has made a song which will be more potent 
than law to give the Indian Corn its representa- 
tive place in the republic. 

«*« 

Miss Proctor is certainly one of the most 
patriotic of our American poets. Whenever there 
is a great wrong in the land, or whenever the 
popular heart is stirred by a great enthusiasm, we 
have almost come to expect that she will burst 
into song for us. It was so when John Brown 
died on the Virginia scaffold; it was often so in 
the war time; it was so when Lincoln was borne 
to his grave in Illinois; it was so when the great 
Brooklyn Bridge was poised in the air; it was so 
when the Washington Monument was completed 
by the Potomac; it was so when vandalism threat- 
ened the grave of the mother of Washington; 
it was so when our great government was bullying 
little Chile; and it is so now when this sentiment 
spreads through the country in behalf of the In- 
dian Corn as our national plant. It is so now, too, 
when the White Mountain forests are.in danger, 
and the vandal with his axe is all over New Hamp- 
shire. Miss Proctor has always been a warm 
lover of New Hampshire. 


“New York is a princess in purple, 
By the gems of her cities crowned; 
Illinois with the garland of Ceres 
Her tresses of gold has bound, 
Queen of the limitless prairies, 
Whose great sheaves heap the ground; 
And out by the broad Pacific 
Their gay young sisters say, 
‘Ours are the mines of the Indies 
And the treasures of far Cathay ’; 
And the dames of the South walk proudly 
Where the fig and the orange fall, 
And hid in the high magnolias 
The mocking thrushes call; 
But the Mountain Maid, New Hampshire, 
Is the rarest of them all!” 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The poem ending with these lines, “The Moun- 
tain Maid,” is one of the most spirited of Miss 
Proctor’s poems. Many readers will remember 
the poem entitled “ New Hampshire,” and the 
poems on Kearsarge, Monadnock, the Contoo- 
cook, and the Merrimack. None of our poets 
surely was better fitted by sympathy and by un- 
derstanding to speak out in defence of the White 
Mountains than Miss Proctor. The lines which 
she has recently written have already been read 
by many in these days; but they must have place 
here, for the interest in which they were written 
is one of the great interests which the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE regards as peculiarly its 
own. 


THE DOOM OF THE WHITE HILLS. 


[Waumbek Methna— Mountains with Snowy Fore- 
heads —the Indian name of the White Hills; Agi/ochook, 
of Mt. Washington]. 


O LONE Waumbek Methna— Who dares to pro- 
fane 

Thy solitudes, sacred to Manitou’s reign? 

Thy peaks rosy-flushed with the last beam of day, 

Or lost in the stars, white and stainless as they? 

Thy woods in whose dimness the bright streams 
are born, 

And the loud winds are lulled till the breaking of 
morn? 

The Sagamore turned from thy borders in dread, 

Afraid the high trails of the hill-gods to tread, 

Lest in flood, or in flame leaping vengeful, their 
ire 

Made the black pool his grave, the bleak summit 
his pyre. 

He saw their weird forms as the clouds floated 
ast; 

He heard their dark words in the wail of the 
blast; 

Their arrows the lightnings, their drumbeats the 
thunder 

That rolled till the mountains seemed rending 
asunder; 

And hunter and warrior stole valeward to shun 

Agi’ochook lifting his brow to the sun. 


What! Pemigewasset glide pale to his tryst 

With Winnipesaukee — his waning tide kissed 

No more by the shadows that droop and entwine 

Of the birch and the maple, the beech and the 
pine, 

The firs whose battalions so slender and tall 

Guard the gloom of the gorge and the flash of the 
fall? 

What! Meryimack’s might left to languish and 


ail, 

While Pennacook’s meadows their verdure be- 
wail; 

While the mill wheels are moveless, the flying 
looms still, 

For the proud stream no longer his channels can 
fill? — 

But, shorn of his forests, bereft of his springs, 

Forlorn as an eagle despoiled of its wings, 

Now grieving by rapids, now moaning by lea, 

Deserted, he creeps to the scorn of the sea! 

What! Swift Ammonovsuc, the foam-wreath, the 
bride 
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Of lordly Connecticut, faint at his side, 

While his lakes, wood-embosomed, and pure as 
his snows, 

Are ravaged, and robbed of their sylvan repose? 

What! Saco forsake his loved intervales, spent 

Ere the brooks of the lowlands their tributes have 
sent, 

While eastward and westward the gray ledges rise 

All treeless and springless confronting the skies, 

And Moosilauke, Pequawket, Chocorua, frown, 

As sad on the bare river vales they look down? 


By the bounty and grandeur of river and steep, 

What the Red Man has hallowed the White Man 
must keep ! — 

Must pause with the hill-roving hunter, and ken 

The mighty ones guarding the cliff and the glen. 

No gold-seeking Vandal shall ruthless invade 

The temple whose stones were to Manitou laid; 

Shall quench the clear springs and leave desert 
and bare 

The slopes and the valleys the gods have made 
fair ! 

O peerless New Hampshire! 
dreams ! 

Save the wealth of thy woodlands, the rush of thy 
streams, 

Thy wild mountain splendor —the torrent, the 
pine = 

Thy groves and thy meadows, thy shade and thy 
shine! 

For, part with the forest, the bright, brimming 
river, 

And thy strength and thy glory will vanish for- 
ever, 

And in wide desolation and ruin will fall 

Great Manitou’s vengeance, thy soul to appall ! — 

Away with this folly, this madness, this shame! 

Be true to thy birthright, thy future, thy fame! 

And vow, by thy grandeurs of river and steep, 

What the Red Man has hallowed the White Man 
will keep! 


awake from thy 


* 
* * 


WE wish that this poem by Miss Proctor might 
be printed in every newspaper in New Hampshire 
and in New England. We wish that along with 
it might be printed this strong letter from William 
D. Howells to Secretary Harrison of the forestry 
commission : 

“T am heartily and thoroughly with you in the 
noble work you are engaged in. I do not see 
how your forests are to be saved except the whole 
people try to save them. The state must buy 
your woodlands and hold them forever. It is 
neither reason nor justice to exact their preserva- 
tion from the private owner; he must get the 
most he can for his timber, and if the state will 
not buy the trees and keep them standing in the 
interest of beauty. health and prosperity, then the 
owner must cut them down. We talk about pub- 
lic spirit as if it were something the individual 
could rightly be expected to cherish to his loss; 
but that is nonsense; the only public spirit possi- 
ble or even desirable is that which the public has. 
If the people of New Hampshire, who profit so 
richly by their scenery, cannot see their advantage 
in guarding it from destruction, it must perish; 
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but you are right to appeal to the selfish motive in 
them. You and I love trees, perhaps, more than 
dollars; but if we were hill country farmers, and 
saw that a bit of woodland would help us to pay 
our heavy taxes and live a little while longer in 
the old house, we would sell the trees and rejoice 
in the dollars. Let the dollars come from the 
state, and your people will keep both the trees 
and the dollars.” 


* 
* * 


IN connection with the article in the preceding 
pages on Phillips Brooks and Harvard University, 
it is interesting to note the movement at Harvard 
for the erection of a memorial building, to be 
called the “ Phillips Brooks House,” to provide 
for the religious needs of the university. <A 
nobler, more practical, or more fitting memorial 
could not well be conceived. The amount de- 
sired for the building is $300,000, and this amount 
it is hoped to raise before Commencement Day. 
More than $50,000 has already been contributed, 
although no public appeal has yet been made. 
The class of 1855, Mr. Brooks’s class, has prom- 
ised to furnish $10,000 out of every $100,000 sub- 
scribed, if the entire amount is secured before 
that time, as it undoubtedly will be. The com- 
mittee in charge is composed of Robert Treat 
Paine, Edwin H. Abbott, Prof. George H. Palmer, 
Rev. E. Winchester Donald, Rev. George A. 
Gordon, and Prof. Francis G. Peabody. This 
committee has published the following statement 
of the needs which the new building will meet: 


First — A permanent home for the religious so- 
cieties, at present three in number. The religious 
element ought to be no less completely equipped 
than the social clubs in college. Such an equip- 
ment would imply a room for each society, suffi- 
cient for its ordinary meetings. (Of the three 
existing societies, the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, formerly the Christian Brethren, was 
this fall crowded out of its old quarters in Law- 
rence Hall, because of the growth of the scientific 
school. It is now temporarily housed in Holden 
Chapel. The St. Paul Society has a single bed- 
room in Gray’s Hall. The Religious Union has 
no room at all.) 

Second —In connection with the above, two 
halls for*public meetings; one capable of seating 
200, and the other at least 500 persons. (Except 
Appleton Chapel, there is no place holding more 
than 100 which is adapted for a religious meet- 
in 


Third — Headquarters for the charitable work 
carried on by students, for the most part outside 


of the university. (Those now engaged in such 
work have to meet for conference at the home of 
the Plummer professor, or else at the preacher’s 
private study in Wadsworth House. For larger 
meetings, more or less public, they must use recit- 
ation rooms. ) : 

Fourth — A room for the college choir, where 
it can practise and keep its music. (The choir at 
present has no place of its own.) 

Fifth — Accommodation in the basement for 
furniture and books, which are leased at moderate 
rates to the poorer students. (The Loan Furni- 
ture Association has now 45 complete sets of 
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study and bedroom furniture, which it lets at a 
rental a little more than sufficient to pay expenses 
and repairs. It uses for the present the old gym- 
nasium, but expects to be turned adrift in about a 
year. The purchase and re-sale of textbooks is 
now limited by the necessity of storing the books 
which are not in use in the preacher’s rooms in 
Wadsworth House.) 

Sixth — Lockers for use by students who are 
obliged to lodge renrote from the college. 

Seventh — Rooms where the preacher in resi- 
dence, with his wife, can be lodged and fed. A 
reception room where he can be at home to meet 
the students, either individually or in groups, will 
be very useful. (The preacher has now a study 
and bedroom in Wadsworth House, but both are 
also used for other purposes. If he comes from 
a distance, he must come without his wife and 
alone; and for meals, he is dependent on private 
hospitality, or the restaurants in Harvard Square.) 

Eighth — Two or three bedrooms for guests of 
the university, and for the ministers from a dis- 
tance who preach in the chapel at Sunday even: 
ing services, and for parents and friends of sick 
students called suddenly to Cambridge. (The 
president, or Plummer professor is now often 
obliged to entertain those who come to preach on 
Sunday evening. As there is no hotel in Cam- 
bridge, the officers of the college have at times 
had no alternative between opening their own 


houses to the relatives of a sick or dying student 
and letting them stay in the student’s room.) 

Ninth—A place for generously bringing out 
the friendly and social side of college life; for 
class meetings and other large or small meetings 
of students; for the reception of students by the 
president or other officers; for receptions given 
guests of the college, and for the entertainment 
by the college of learned societies and intercol- 
legiate associations. Also, an attractive reading 
room, offering social welcome to all students, and 
two or three small rooms for the use of commit- 
tees. (The college has grown so large that it has 
become impossible for the Plummer professor, ina 
private house, to give his annual reception to the 
freshman class. Except the president’s reception 
to the seniors on class day, there are no occasions 
on which the faculty and students or the presi- 
dent and students meet socially. When the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools met in Cambridge a year ago, and when 
the National Association of School Superintend- 
ents met last February 22d, the classical and his- 
torical departments had to be turned out of their 
reading rooms in Harvard Hall. The college 
calendar of any week will suggest the great 
variety of these uses, even at present.) 

Tenth — An endowment to meet the running 
expenses of the building, such as heating, light- 
ing, care, kitchen and repairs. 
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AUNT JEMIMA’S QUILT. 
= 


A MIRACLE of gleaming dyes, 
Blue, scarlet, buff and green; 
O ne’er before by mortal eyes 
Such gorgeous hues were seen! 
So grandly was its plan designed, 
So cunningly ’twas built, 
The whole proclaimed a master mind — 
My Aunt Jemima’s quilt. 


Each friendly household far and wide 
Contributed its share; 

It chronicled the country side 
In colors quaint and rare. 

From belles and brides came rich brocade 
Enwrought with threads of gilt; 

E’en buxom widows lent their aid 
To Aunt Jemima’s quilt. 


No tapestry from days of yore, 
No web from Orient loom, 

But paled in beauteous tints before 
This strange expanse of bloom. 

Here glittering stars and comets shone 
O’er flowers that never wilt; 

Here fluttered birds from worlds unknown 
On Aunt Jemima’s quilt. 





O, merry was the quilting bee, 
When this great quilt was done; 
The rafters rang with maiden glee, 
And hearts were lost and won. 
Ne’er did a throng of braver men 
In war clash hilt to hilt, 
Than sought the smiles of beauty then 
Round Aunt Jemima’s quilt. 


This work of art my aunt esteemed 
The glory of the age; 

No poet’s eyes have ever beamed 
More proudly o’er his page. 

Were other quilt to this compared, 
Her nose would upward tilt; 

Such impudence was seldom dared 
O’er Aunt Jemima’s quilt. 


Her dear old hands have gone to dust, 
That once were lithe and light; 
Her needles keen are thick with rust, 
That flashed so nimbly bright. 
And here it lies by her behest, 
Stained with the tears we spilt, 
Safe folded in this cedar chest — 
My Aunt Jemima’s quilt. 


—Samuel Minturn Peck. 
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